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This is how the trade begins and why it does not end. 

For after the ship sails, as before, 

On screened porches, in offices, in drowsy cantinas, 

Or under the shade of giant banana leaves, 

Men will continue to talk about rum, Scotch, women, and lotteries— 
But mainly about bananas. 

From Empire in Green and Gold, by Charles Morrow Wilson 
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Foreword 

bg Dr. Roger Swain 


I was 12 when someone told me that tarantulas sometimes stowed 
away in shipments of bananas. I increased my consumption then, 
assiduously looking for hairy legs in each new bunch. My father, 
unable to resist a bargain in anything, brought home sacks of dis¬ 
counted, fully ripened bananas, though he himself liked to eat the 
ones that were still bright green. Scarcely had the golden horde 
arrived, of course, than they began to turn mahogany, softening and 
fermenting. My mother took comfort in the sweet musk that filled 
the air, knowing that it masked the smells of the things that I 
brought home. 

I was practicing to be a biologist, catching snakes and crayfish, 
nursing baby squirrels, skinning road-killed skunks. The only ani¬ 
mals that I ever actually found on bananas were fruit flies, but this 
never discouraged me. Bananas had connections. National 
Geographic magazines stacked on the back stairs had pictures of 
the fruit’s natural habitat—a tropical paradise filed with scorpions, 
army ants, and pit vipers. I could have gone on eating bananas, just 
imagining where they had been. 

I didn’t have to. As a graduate student, I lived in a hut on stilts 
beside a Costa Rican river. The walls were screen, the roof galva¬ 
nized metal. Boa constrictors crawled into the rafters to shed their 
skins, and the only way to keep ants out of the food was to put each 
of the legs of the kitchen table in a can of water. But right outside 
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the kitchen window, where the sink hung off the outside wall, was 
a grove of bananas. From the thicket of trunks, the heavy green 
fringed leaf blades rose two stories. 

It rains in a rain forest; it rains a lot. Epiphytic ferns, orchids and 
bromeliads grow on the sides of tree trunks and limbs, nourished 
entirely by the rain. Even individual leaves become covered with a 
green scum of algae and liverworts in a matter of weeks. Mildew 
eats words in books, fogs glass, rots clothing. Now and then, trop¬ 
ical nature serves up a more dramatic collapse. The sheer weight of 
wet foliage, sometimes even without the assistance of wind, causes 
things to break off, to uproot. Our bananas did it all the time. We’d 
hear them suddenly go down in the middle of the night, a great 
rushing of leaves and a wet crushing crunch. In the morning with 
the sunlight filtering through the mist from the river, we’d find 20 
feet of banana trunk lying on the ground. 

“Mama mofo na banawatra” they say in Suriname. Heed your 
mother’s words, for like banana juice, they are indelible. I still have 
a couple of worn and faded shirts whose splattered brown stains can 
attest to the truth of that. But there is no more perfect marriage than 
the machete and the banana trunk. It is a pseudostem, actually, built 
from overlapping leaf sheaths, a cylinder of succulence a foot or 
more in diameter. Samurai or swashbuckler, for the swordsman, 
bananas are the perfect foil. A mighty swing and you are through in 
one blow—backhands, forehands, the juice flies. 

Some of the trunks stayed upright long enough to bear fruit, the 
flower beginning at ground level and pushing all the way to the top 
of the plant before opening. The fruits that resulted were finger 
bananas, only slightly longer and fatter than a man’s thumb. But 
there were 20 fingers to a hand, and a dozen hands per bunch. The 
harvesting took two people, if the trunk hadn’t already fallen over: 
one person to chop halfway through and the other to catch and 
shoulder the three-foot-long bunch of fruit as the trunk buckled. A 
quick slice behind the receiver’s head separated the fruit stalk from 
the plant and a second swing in front of her nose cut off the tail. 
Whoever caught got to carry. Indoors, the entire bunch hung from 
a cord, and as the fruit ripened, people helped themselves. 

Nobody ever left the house with empty pockets, or an empty 
stomach. But even in bananas, half a hundredweight can be too 



much of a good thing. We fried bananas, mashed bananas, made 
fritters for dessert. But in the end, there always came a night when 
we couldn’t keep up, when a second string was ready to bring in. 
Those were the nights when we’d open up the big screens and leave 
a candle burning when we went to bed. From inside our mosquito 
nets, we’d wait and watch. First a scattering of beetles and moths 
thrown off course by the closeness of the light spiraled around the 
candle, but then much larger wings began to sweep the room. Bats, 
drawn by the scent, had come to feed. Always bigger in flight than 
at rest, they landed, digging their claws into the soft skins, hanging 
upside down and tearing apart the peels. They paid no attention to 
us or the candle. Bananas were why they were here. And as the 
bunch slowly turned in the flickering light, banana became bat— 
yellow, black, yellow, black—until the candle was gone and there 
was no telling which was which. 

Thirty years have passed since that candle flickered out, but the 
image is still bright, the scene polished by the retelling. When the 
New York Times Magazine invited me to write for the Food section, 
I offered the above tale, which appeared on Feb. 24, 1991. It might 
have been followed by further adventures of appetite, had the edi¬ 
tors of the paper not come to their senses soon after and reassigned 
the page to a regular contributor. 

What the Times never published, therefore, was the rest of the 
story. The Costa Rican river was the Sarapiqui, which flows north 
through the Atlantic lowlands, past La Selva, the famous research 
station of the Organization of Tropical Studies where I began my 
graduate studies on ants and termites in the summer of 1972. 

Costa Rica was and still is a small country, and even then, with 
few paved roads, it was only a matter of a day’s bus ride to traverse 
its length. Though I had begun my research in the northeast, I soon 
found myself in the southwest, in the tiny Pacific port town of 
Golfito, carrying an introduction to Clyde Stephens, a fellow ento¬ 
mologist working for the United Fruit Company who had been 
transferred to Costa Rica from Panama. 

Scarcely had we met than he’d arranged a room for me at Los 
Banos (later and optimistically re-christened the Miramar Yacht 
Club), taken me to dinner at El Uno Chinese Restaurant, and driven 
up to the Picnic bar overlooking the banana boat docks for a night- 
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cap. But I remember best his tales of gold-diggers and drifters, 
dreamers and con artists, for no biologist has ever taken a more 
inclusive view of natural history. 

I ended up spending nearly an entire year in Golfito, coming to 
love the alleys and barrios of that gritty little town. No one knew it 
better than Clyde, however. Whether he was dropping off the 
week’s international edition of Time Magazine on his way to work, 
or sharing the sunset from his little palm-thatched rancho perched 
atop the cliff edge overlooking the Golfo Dulce and the Osa 
Peninsula, he had a fresh story to share. Simply put, Clyde had 
become the town’s chronicler. 

That year I was living on a budget of $4 per day, one dollar of 
which went for my room, a hot, windowless box upstairs at the 
Miramar. The nightly banana trains rumbled past on the tracks a 
few feet beyond the dark green wall that abutted my sagging bed 
frame, while downstairs the jukebox played the same songs over 
and over and over. You will appreciate, then, what it meant for me 
to have been invited to so many Sunday dinners at Clyde and 
Phyllis’s house. Their house was on stilts, too, but not to keep it out 
of any floodwaters, but rather to allow it to catch the cooling 
breezes crossing the 9th hole of the adjoining golf course. Jalousied 
windows all around, polished hardwood floors, high ceilings with 
slowly rotating fans—theirs was a beautifully designed tropical res¬ 
idence. 

Walking the two miles from my end of town to the American 
Zone where the Company homes were located, I always tried to 
pace myself so as not to spoil the effect of having just showered and 
put on clean clothes by breaking into a lather. It was hard, though, 
not to put on speed in anticipation. I knew it would be impossible 
to choose, say, between Phyllis’s roast leg of pork with tamarind 
and her cassava and coconut pudding. But fortunately, I’d also 
learned there wouldn’t be any need to. 

I had little beyond a few anecdotes of my own to contribute to 
those wonderful Sunday afternoons, but in the years since I have 
tried to pass along the Stephens’s generosity to others. 
Nevertheless, it gives me special pleasure to be able to return these 
few words of preface to the source. The stories on the pages that 



follow are ones that should be read and retold. They are classics. I 
know; I was there. 

Dr. Roger B. Swain 

Horticulture Magazine and host of PBS-TV’s “The Victory 
Garden” 

Boston, Massachusetts, USA, 2002 
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XAfter Bananeros in Central America was published in 1989, 
more stories by other Banana People were sent to me. My own per¬ 
sonal experiences in the Tropics also came to mind and were 
“penned” on my computer. Consequently, Banana People is the 
sequel of favorite stories written by so many individuals who have 
hved in the Tropics and enjoyed the rare environment where 
banana companies do business. 

One of the greatest pastimes in Latin America is exchanging 
“Tales of the Tropics.” I found that most true tropical tales need no 
embelhshment. This is evident in one of the classic old books pub¬ 
lished in 1914, Conquest of the Tropics, which related numerous 
accounts about banana people and the operations of the United 
Fruit Company. No doubt, the Company sponsored and inspired 
Frederick Upham Adams to write in the adventurous and romantic 
style of the day—and, in fact, he did exaggerate sometimes. But 
these were exciting times for pioneers opening up hostile jungles to 
produce and export a new fruit demanded by consumers in North 
America and Europe. 

Some of the best stories by Banana People were recorded in the 
Company’s in-house magazine, Unifruitco, that started in the 
1920s. These monthy pubhcations also included excellent photo¬ 
graphs and reported Company operations. In addition, personal 
profiles, gossip, scholarly medical reports, social and sports events, 


poetry, prose, travelogues and adventure stories by employees were 
covered. My library has issues dating from 1924 to the 1970s and 
these have given insights of the Tropics that occurred during much 
of the twentieth century. 

Hampton Dunn wrote: “The roots of the present lie deep in the 
past and nothing in the past is dead to the man who would learn 
how the present came to be what it is.” This helps to explain my 
quest to preserve the past so we can understand where we came 
from, what we are today and give us some idea of where we may 
be going in the future. 

To enjoy the pleasures of life in a natural world, I was inspired 
by the words of Rachel Carson: “The lasting pleasures of contact 
with the natural world are not reserved for scientists but are avail¬ 
able to anyone who will place himself under the influence of earth, 
sea and sky and their amazing life.” To do this, I have been influ¬ 
enced by venerable thinkers like Charles Darwin, Marston Bates, 
Alfred Russell Wallace, Desmond Morris, Carl Sagan and other 
giants among men. To enjoy the earthy pleasures and experiences 
in the field, I retraced some of the footsteps of great naturalists like 
Alexander Skutch, Wilson Popenoe, Paul Allen and Archie Carr— 
all affiliated with the United Fruit Company at one time. In 1959 in 
Southwest Costa Rica, I guided Ed Wilson to the hills of Palmar 
Norte to collect ants after he reviewed a special insect problem in 
banana plantations. Later, he shook the world with sociobiology. 

Alexander Skutch and his wife Pamela honored us by having 
supper at our camp on the banks of the river near his Costa Rican 
home. He told us that hundreds of people came to see him, and 
many camped there, but we were the first campers to ever invite 
them to enjoy a meal and evening around the campfire. That was a 
proud and humbling experience. During the trip Dr. Skutch agreed 
to write a chapter for Bananeros in Central America. 

I was privileged to enjoy the friendship of hundreds of people 
during my four decades in Central America. So many of world’s 
greatest banana scientists and consultants came and went through 
the Research Department—too numerous to name. Employees at 
all levels, from managers to peones, helped me to learn the business 
and enjoy the Tropics to the fullest. Because of the pleasures of 
knowing so many kinds of people, I can say that I never had a bor- 
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ing day in my life. There is always something to do or to learn. That 
is why bananas and the Tropics get in your blood and you can’t get 
rid of the memories. It also explains why Banana People was writ¬ 
ten. 

Many people contributed to this book. Some who wrote stories 
have already passed on, but to those still living, they should know 
that their legends will be preserved for others to discover and enjoy. 
They are: Bill Van Diepen, Sam Freiberg, Mark (deceased) and 
Barbara Hoekenga, John Taylor (deceased), Francisco Duchicela, 
Bill Saravanja, Carlos Rosa Mejia, Cleveland Nelson, James 
Harrison, Wolfgang Schulz, Richard Yudin, Walter Hamer, Bob 
Sanger and, of course, Roger Swain for the Foreword. 

I also wish to tha nk the following people: Larry and Marlene 
Mahan for their data and photographs; Bill Saravanja, who con¬ 
tributed the Golfito railroad map, many facts and photographs; 
John William Saravanja for his computer expertise in improving 
old photographs; and Silvia Chong for sharing her Chinese her¬ 
itage. Ricardo Flores, Jennifer Jaissle, Ron and Trudy MacAllister 
reviewed the Golfito Boat People story. Bill Wainwright provided 
his father’s files, and Raul Romero and Lloyd Berg related their 
experiences as hostages during the Panama Invasion. Dallas and 
Romelia Johnston told their story, while Paul Johnis and Tam Syme 
produced files on Bob Bruce. Stanley Black sent me his file and 
gave advice on Roy Kerr and the Standard Fruit Company story. I 
am also grateful to Sid Banack for his many stories, Steven Phillips 
for the geology of Bocas del Toro, Stanley Heckadon-Moreno for 
articles on Von Wedel and Carl Friese and Ernie Donaldson for his 
adventures in the air. Danny Radan sent photographs and data on 
the Yugoslavs. 

Others who contributed were Jose G. Thomas, Dale Krigsvold, 
Guy Harris, John Dickson, Joyce and Scott Dinsmore and Tom 
McCann. Bob Sanger diligently reviewed the stories. Tam Syme 
spent many days professionally editing the final text—a major task 
and personal favor. Nancy King and Ken Huff pushed me to write 
better with their helpful revisions. Ken’s computer technology was 
indispensable. The cover photograph, from an old print found in 
Golfito, Costa Rica, is owned by Paul and Fran Johnis who gener¬ 
ously allowed me to copy it. I am always grateful to Phyllis for her 
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patience and support behind the scenes. Our children, Linda and 
Carl, and their families were inspirational throughout this project. 
There are surely some deserving individuals that I left out, but to 
all, I am thankful. 












Hot Springs, Honduras 


Marly in 1959, iny new boss, Dr. Robert C. Bullock, met ine at the 
old San Pedro Sula grass runway on the edge of town when I 
arrived on TAN Airline’s C-47 from Miami. There was more tur¬ 
moil and excitement than usual at the primitive air terminal, not 
because of the new entomologist just starting his career, but 
because Fidel Castro’s brother, Raul, had boarded the plane in La 
Habana. Bob Bullock hustled me through the push and shove of the 
crowds and processed me through immigration. We drove in the 
Company jeep to the austere bachelor’s quarters on the La Lima 
golf course. He told me that meals would be served in the Hotel 
Lima and that $50 a month would be deducted from my paycheck. 
That would leave me $300 a month before other deductions were 
withheld. I was not thinking much about money at the time because 
I was told that the Company would take good care of me. At this 
stage, everything was a new adventure full of excitement for a 
Florida boy just out of college. 

After a few days of orientation in the Research Department, Bob 
announced that we were going to check out some insect studies on 
the Progreso side way down the Rio Ulua. We got up at daybreak 
and drove in the research jeep towards Progreso where there was a 
long line of vehicles waiting to cross the river on a small, self-pro¬ 
pelled ferry. The ferry went back and forth across the river by 
merely shifting the angle of the rudder, allowing the current to push 
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it to the opposite bank. The barge was guided to the ramp on the 
opposite side by rollers sliding over a cable that stretched from one 
bank to the other. This prevented the ferry from being swept down¬ 
stream. 

Following a long wait in line, we finally crossed the Ulua River 
and drove to the Tela Railroad Company compound in Progreso to 
park the jeep. There was a railroad motor car waiting for us and we 
began a long journey down the main line toward the port of Tela. 
Riding a motor car on a banana railroad for the first time was a 
memorable experience, but this was just a routine part of the job for 
most of the bosses on the banana company payroll. Because there 
were no roads in many plantations, the only access to work areas 
was by rail. 

The driver of the vehicle made frequent stops at telephone sta¬ 
tions along the tracks to receive new orders from the dispatcher. It 
was common for the dispatcher to order the driver to pull over and 
wait on a side track so a fruit or passenger train or other rail traffic 
could pass. The order was written down on a special form, read out 
loud to those aboard and passed around the motor car for passen¬ 
gers to witness. This was an old tradition to help reduce railroad 
wrecks. 

We passed from farm to farm through thousands of acres of tall 
Gros Michel bananas. Other thousands of acres had died from a 
fungus disease, called Panama disease, leaving large abandonments 
that quickly grew back into dense jungle again. 

Finally, we came to Dr. Bullock’s insect study plots. Close-up 
observations and making insect counts in banana bunches of green 
fruit were done by climbing a tall bamboo ladder to the top of each 
Gros Michel plant. If the plant collapsed, it would be a fall of nearly 
18 feet to the ground. In case the study plant and ladder fell, Bob 
advised that it was prudent to select a nearby plant you could jump 
to on the way down. Indeed, it was an eerie feeling being high up 
in the canopy of a towering banana plantation. 

Earlier in the day, my boss had mentioned that we were close to 
a large, hot spring boiling out of the ground in a banana farm. This 
fascinated me and brought back memories of the wonderful ancient 
spas that I had seen in Germany while serving in the army. I visu¬ 
alized a major attraction where people came to bathe and drink the 
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medicinal waters. Bob said that if we finished the insect studies in 
time, we might visit the hot spring. 

When the field assignment was completed, Bob ordered the 
motor car operator to head down the tracks through a group of 
banana farms known as the “Bird Farms”—because they were 
named after birds: Palomas, Pavon, Pajuil, Loro, Pato and Perdiz. 
There was not much life left in these farms because most of the 
bananas had died from Panama disease. As I anxiously awaited the 
visit to Honduras’s hot spring spa, I anticipated a warm pool full of 
bathers. The motor car stopped near a labor camp in Finca Perdiz 
and we started walking toward the spring. 

When we arrived at the huge pool of steaming water, my expec¬ 
tation was suddenly shattered. Indeed, there was a large hot water 
boil measuring some seven meters (23 feet) in diameter. The water 
was crystal clear and steam was rising from the surface. I put my 
hand into the overflow stream but only for a split second. The tem¬ 
perature was hot enough to scald a hog. In fact, that is what several 
men were doing—scalding and butchering hogs. After killing the 
animal by slitting its throat, the hog was scalded in the hot spring 
to make it easier to scrape off the stiff hair from the hide. The scene 
was a nauseating mess with blood and guts everywhere. Numerous 
vultures circled overhead while others were waiting their turn on 
the sidelines. 

This ended my fantasy of Hot Springs, Honduras. However, 
thirty years later, when I was reviewing black Sigatoka leaf disease 
in the region with Dr. Agustin Molina, I wanted to show him the 
spring. This time, we traveled in my plush air-conditioned double 
cabin Ford truck. Bananas in the Bird Farms had been abandoned 
long ago and the infrastructure had deteriorated to a deplorable 
nothing. It was scary to cross dangerous old farm bridges but we 
made it to the former labor camp where a few families were still 
subsisting in the dilapidated farm buildings. 

I parked the truck and we walked toward the spring. This time, I 
had no illusions about what we were going to see. No one was 
scalding hogs at the time, but a woman and her little daughter were 
butchering a chicken in the hot water. Other women were washing 
clothes. They were poor, but they were blessed with hot water. This 
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was Hot Springs, Honduras. Surely some day it will be a lovely 
spa—the materia prima has been flowing there a long time. 



Learning the Language 

bjj Wolfgang Schulz 1 


I was just 20 years old when I arrived in Colombia, South 
America, in 1955 from my home in Hamburg, Germany. The voy¬ 
age across the Atlantic was on the Hapag, a tramp steamer, which 
took nearly a month to cross. I spent the first year with a typical 
middle class family in Barranquilla where only rapid coastal 
Spanish was spoken. At the time, I only had a basic knowledge of 
the language that I had studied for a year back in Germany. 

The first evening meal with my host family was a learning expe¬ 
rience that nearly killed me. The meal started with a bowl of sopa 
de mondongo (tripe soup—I had no idea what it was). On the table 
was a small bottle with a red devil on the label. This red sauce was 
passed to me first since I was the new guest of honor. A few drops 
of the sauce did not even color the soup, so I kept pouring it on until 
the soup was a nice pink color. 

Everyone at the table stared at me in amazement and some were 
saying the words caliente, caliente, caliente\ I was not ignorant of 
the fact that this meant hot and nodded to them responsively that I 
knew that my bowl was hot to the touch. As the bottle was passed 

1 Wolfgang Schulz was bom in Hamburg, Germany, in 1935. He began working 
for an export-import company in 1953 in Hamburg and was transferred to 
Barranquilla, Colombia, in 1955. His career with the United Fruit Company 
began in 1956 in Santa Marta, but eventually took him to many assignments in 
accounting, finance and production in Latin America and eventually to New 
York. He and his Jamaican wife, Mary Ann, retired in Naples, Florida. 
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around the table, I noticed that each person only put in a drop or 
two of the sauce. This made me feel wasteful for using up so much 
of this precious and expensive ingredient. 

When everyone had had served themselves, they raised then- 
spoons and looked at me to start eating. After all, I was the new 
guest at this family boarding house. Obligingly, I sipped the first 
spoon full of soup, then the second and the third. It wasn’t long 
before I yelled in pain, jumped toward the ceiling and created an 
embarrassing scene. This display of agony was no surprise to the 
other diners at the table. They already knew what was happening. 
It took a week before I recovered from the severe bums to my 
mouth, throat and stomach. Thereafter, I learned to treat Salsa 
Diablo with great respect and caution. 

German Turkey Farms 

A short time later, after I had recovered from the Salsa Diablo, 
Colombia celebrated Independence Day on the 20 th of July. My 
host family had invited me to go with them to a big feast at the large 
home of their private friends where they would celebrate the holi¬ 
day. We were seated for dinner at a very long banquet table. As a 
courtesy, they assigned the new young German to sit across the 
table from the dona of the house, a very charming hostess. 

Everyone at the table seemed to talk to me in rapid-fire Spanish, 
of which I understood exactly nothing. I just smiled and nodded my 
head, and was sure that my mother in far-away Germany would 
have been very proud of my exemplary behavior. 

Dinner featured two large turkeys, which was not a co mm on 
main dish in those days. The food was delicious and, near the end 
of the meal, I did what every well-bred German boy is taught—to 
compliment the hostess. Discreetly, I pulled out my pocket-size 
Langenscheidt German-Spanish dictionary to get the most precise 
and correct translation and said in very slow Spanish, Seiiora , este 
putefue muy sabrosa. Muchas gracias. 

There was a sudden stony silence in the room because this was 
the first complete sentence in Spanish that I had uttered during my 
first week in Colombia. The hostess looked pale, faint and shocked 
in a very short time. Sitting beside me was my adopted father and 
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landlord, Don Urbano, who turned red and became agitated and 
angry. He grabbed me and propelled me out of the house yelling, 
puta, puta, puta and many other words that I did not know the 
meaning of. Though I did not understand what was going on, it 
appeared that I was about to be shot for something. 

Outside the house, I was able to free my arm for a moment and 
consult my dictionary. It appeared that I had made a terrible mis¬ 
take by saying something out of order. But once again, my diction¬ 
ary confirmed that I was right. Turkey in German was pure but I 
had neglected to translate the word into Spanish, which is pavo. A 
well-known, similar-sounding word, puta, is Spanish for “a lady of 
illrepute” and the guests and hosts had misinterpreted my compli¬ 
ment as how delicious her puta was. 

After Don Urbano regained control of himself, he began laugh¬ 
ing uproariously, grabbed my arm again and propelled me back to 
the table where all the guests were still in a state of shock. There 
was a lot of fast Spanish being spoken but I all could hear him 
repeat over and over again was puta, pute, puta, putel Everyone got 
the message and understood my innocent mistake. After a long 
pause of relief, everybody laughed and joked about my comment. I 
had been saved from disgrace and social disaster. 

Long after this event, when we bachelors would stroll past a 
house of illrepute, the place would be referred to as a German 
Turkey Farm. Also, when I returned to visit my family and friends 
in Germany, I was always amused when I passed by the butcher 
shop and saw putenbrust and p utensteak (turkey breast and turkey 
chops) displayed in the window. 

Courting in Colombia 

It wasn’t long before I became quite fluent in Spanish, having 
been helped so much by the congenial family that adopted me in 
Barranquilla. Through their generosity and kindness, I made 
friends and contacts with many families and social groups that few 
foreigners ever enjoy. 

In the 1950s, if an elgible bachelor visited a family with mar- 
riagable daughters more than three times, he could expect some 
serious consequences. The father of the daughters would soon 
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come to the father of the son asking what the son’s intentions were. 
My adopted father saved me just in time on several occasions. 

In Barranquilla, it was easy to fall in love with the city’s beauti¬ 
ful sehoritas. I was deeply infatuated with Diana, but not enough to 
make serious commitments. It was my intention to break down old 
traditional customs and invite her to a movie. She cheerfully 
accepted my invitation and I was extremely pleased to be changing 
the system. When the time came for the date, I went to her house in 
a taxi cab. Soon, I realized that I should have hired a bus. Diana was 
waiting for me, along with her father, mother, grandmother, grand¬ 
father, two sisters and one brother. I had to call two additional taxis 
to transport my date and her family to the movie theater. The next 
shock was that Diana did not even ride with me in the same taxi. 

At the ticket office, I bought nine tickets. Only fifty cents 
remained in my pocket because my monthly salary of $50 did not 
go very far. I was hoping to do some innocent hand-holding with 
Diana after the lights went out, but she was deliberately separated 
from me during the entire double-feature movie. What really added 
to the agony was that a group of my friends were sitting several 
rows behind us. These young guys had all gone through what I was 
now experiencing and the joke was on me. They laughed and poked 
fun at me all through the movie. 

After the movie, Diana’s father announced in a jovial voice that 
the family was going to eat ice cream before returning home. I 
thought that this was a great idea because he, not me, was inviting 
us to the ice cream parlor. After everyone had ordered lots of 
delights, I ordered and enjoyed my first banana split. When it was 
time to go, the old man looked at me in a stem manner that left no 
doubt who would pay. I was angry and disappointed on the inside 
but tried to appear a gentleman on the outside. Discreetly approach¬ 
ing the cashier, I made a deal to exchange my watch for money and 
paid the unexpected bill begrudgingly. 

Back at Diana’s home, I finally got to touch my date by shaking 
her beautiful hand goodnight. I knew this handshake also meant 
goodbye. Afterwards, there were several weeks of harrassment by 
my gang of male friends before I was able to laugh with them over 
my date to the movies in Barranquilla. 
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Move to Santa Marta 

After a year in Colombia, I got a job with United Fruit 
Company’s Compania Frutera de Sevilla in nearby Santa Marta. 
That was my first experience working with Americans and living in 
an international community. Employees were from the USA, 
Canada, England, Germany, Spain, Montenegro (Yugoslavia) and 
Latin America. We all lived in harmony and were judged on our 
ability to work hard and do a good job. Positions held by foreign¬ 
ers were teachers, nurses, secretaries, comptometer operators and 
accountant and management trainees. I started as a junior account¬ 
ing clerk. 

Life in Santa Marta was good and most of us loved it. But, even¬ 
tually, our careers took us to other United Fruit Company divisions 
in Latin America and the Caribbean where we met new people. We 
also found old friends that trained together back in Colombia, but 
now had been promoted to executive positions. Making friends in 
the Fruit Company was usually easy. 



Chow time at the Santa Marta, Colombia, comedor in 1956. Left-clockwise: 
Leonard Ronen, American, accounting; Wolfgang Schulz, German, accounting; 
Karl Friedrich Koch, German, wharf; unidentified; Fritz Stargardter (end of 
table), German, Sevilla mess hall; Paul Huston; American, accounting; Donald 
Bemis, American, merchandise; and Berend Faber, Dutch, research department. 
About $45 were deducted from their paychecks each month for three meals a 
day. Photo provided by Wolfgang Schulz. 







The Jugoslavs 
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ML of us who lived in United Fruit Company divisions 
remember the enjoyable lifestyles and conveniences of facilities 
already established by the Company. But carving out these banana 
divisions from virgin jungles was no easy task and required the 
stamina and endurance of a few unique individuals with the tenac¬ 
ity and determination to forge ahead against all odds. They had to 
deal with tropical heat, daily downpours of rain, deadly diseases 
and grueling work conditions. With limited equipment, supplies 
and amenities, these rugged men built railroads, bridges, water 
tanks, wharves, hospitals, schools, clubs, manager’s houses, labor 
camps, machine shops and towns in the wilderness. The Yugolsavs 
were part of this unique group and their works now stand as mon¬ 
uments to their accomplishments. 

Post-World War I in the 1920s found a group of young Yugoslavs 
looking for a better life in war-tom Europe. They were Croats who 
were born and raised in the Bosnian area of Mostar, not far from the 
historic coastal town of Dubrovnik. Frank Glavas, Stanko Charlie 

2 William K. Saravanja was bom in 1947 in Golfito, Costa Rica, and grew up in 
Costa Rica and Honduras. His Yugoslav father. Johnny, was a builder for the 
UFC. Bill’s mother, Alva Bailey, was bom in Guatemala of British parents. 
After graduating from Mississippi Southern in Architecture, Bill worked in the 
Company engineering departments in Costa Rica and Panama. He lives in 
Oviedo, Florida, with his wife, Cathy Gabourel, originally from Utila Island, 
Honduras. 
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Brljevich, Johnny Saravanja, Fortunato Erak, and Steve Boscovich 
traveled to Spain, walking much of the way, and boarded a steamer 
for Panama. Vicente Bulofer was from Spain but was also known 
as one of the Yugoslavs because of his association with them. Upon 
arrival in Panama, they contacted a relative in Cristobal-Colon who 
helped them make applications for employment in the Panama 
Canal Zone. 

With the Panama Canal already completed, there was still ongo¬ 
ing construction of port facilities and a massive military defense 
infrastructure from the Atlantic to the Pacific side. These young 
Yugoslavs, some still teenagers, quickly learned English and 
Spanish so they could prepare for work in this new world. They 
were also acquiring pronounceable names. Before long, the immi¬ 
grants were employed in basic construction work as civilians work¬ 
ing on the various military installations. Ambitious and eager to 
learn, they attended night training schools given by the Army Corps 
of Engineers to learn about heavy equipment and construction. This 
included carpentry, concrete work, and techniques of hoisting and 
erecting wood and steel structures. Under the close supervision and 
strict discipline of the Army Corps of Engineers, the Yugoslavs 
achieved good ratings in engineering skills and leadership and were 
promoted to foreman and supervisory positions in a short time. 

The Corps assigned the Yugoslavs to help erect major structures 
such as the large steel airplane hangars at Allbrook and Howard. 
Another project was the 600-foot radio towers at both ends of the 
Panama Canal. A major building they helped build was the military 
hospital on a hill at Coco Solo. 

Further up the coast in western Panama, a major earthquake 
destroyed the new open-sea concrete wharf in Puerto Armuelles in 
1934 and Chief Engineer T. J. Barnett built a new steel wharf 
straight out into the Pacific Ocean. When he finished this major 
project, he was assigned to begin work on two giant banana divi¬ 
sions in the Costa Rican wilderness. To find help, he went to the 
Panama Canal and recruited some of the Yugoslavs to start con¬ 
struction in Quepos, Costa Rica, in 1937. 

The Company processed their immigration papers, flew them to 
San Jose, Costa Rica, and put them on a TACA Airlines flight that 
landed on the beach in Quepos. The first tug boat and barge loaded 
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with construction materials in Puntarenas had just arrived and was 
unloaded in the hazardous surf. Behind the beach, the Yugoslavs 
and their associates erected a large palm-thatched rancho that 
served as the engineering office, mess hall and dormitory. They 
were given a basic plan to develop the administrative, supervisory 
and labor housing on the flat lands behind the beach. Somehow, 
they figured that the proposed location of some of these buildings 
could be improved. Coming from hilly and mountainous terrain in 
Yugoslavia and having seen the benefits of building the Coco Solo 
hospital on a scenic and breezy hill in the Canal Zone, they looked 
toward the steep and scenic hills south of the Quepos beach. 

Soon, roads were pushed up the forested hill for transporting 
materials, machines and labor. The hospital, social club, and admin¬ 
istrative homes were perched on the scenic summit above the roar¬ 
ing Pacific. This elite community would be known as the 
“Acapulco of Costa Rica.” Several of the bosses’ houses were lit¬ 
erally cliff-hangers looking over the rocky cove below and the 
Pacific beyond. The original engineers in Boston were hesitant 
about developing these challenging hills, but the Yugoslavs never 
had any doubts. 

Frank Glavas operated the railroad crane to drive pilings and 
erect the steel wharf. Steve Boscovich erected the steel buildings 
for the electric plant, the machine and locomotive shops, and the 
materials and supplies building. At the same time, the railroad pro¬ 
ceeded to the banana plantations. This line required steel bridges 
over the large rivers and numerous streams. 

About 1939, local individuals trained by the Yugoslavs took over 
the Quepos development and the Yugoslav team was relocated to 
Golfito where new port facilities were already under way. This 
giant task was directed by T. J. Barnett and Juan Macaya. Frank 
Glavas was assigned to the construction of the steel wharf. Charlie 
Brljevich and Vicente Bulofer were involved with railroad bridges 
and Johnny Saravanja supervised construction of the managers 
office, club and dining room, and the hospital. All of these struc¬ 
tures have steel frames and are sheathed in yellow pine. The design 
with steel frames was to withstand the earthquakes. Once the build¬ 
ings were erected, Johnny Saravanja was transferred to Palmar Sur 
to continue the new development. 
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Fortunate* Erak was also sent to Palmar to start housing in the 
Company Zone. Danny Radan, who was from Split, Yugoslavia, 
had met the Yugoslavs in Panama on his way to Chile. However, he 
changed his route and joined the other Yugoslavs in Costa Rica 
later on. Danny Radan’s specialty was concrete work and one of his 
pet projects made him even more appreciated. This was the build¬ 
ing of bowling alley lanes in the Golfito and Palmar social clubs. 
Instead of wood, Radan poured concrete and leveled and polished 
the surface of the lanes to perfection. Bowling tournaments were 
held with duck pins and candle stick pins. These lanes were a work 
of art. 

With the outbreak of World War II in 1941, Germans and several 
other European groups were detained and held in detention camps 
in the Panama Canal Zone or in the United States. To avoid this 
possibility, Chief Engineer Franz Thieman and the United Fruit 
Company arranged to send the Yugoslavs to the capital of the coun¬ 
try where they soon became citizens of Costa Rica. The Yugoslavs 
working with the Company in Panama went through the same pro¬ 
cedure in that country. 

When the white Jamaican Webb family and other growers devel¬ 
oped plantations on the north side of the Rio Terraba in Palmar in 
the 1940s, the task of getting banana bunches across the wide and 
treacherous river to the South bank railhead was a serious chal¬ 
lenge. Tall steel towers, 140 feet in height, and a continuous run¬ 
ning cable that originated from ground level stations, similar to ski 
lifts, were built across the Terraba River. One of the towers was 
located in the center of the river. Charlie Brljevich was responsible 
for splicing thick, heavy strands of cable into one long continuous 
loop. A seven H.P. electric motor kept this two-mile cable in con¬ 
stant motion. 

On the north bank, small gauge locomotives and rail cars col¬ 
lected harvested bananas on each farm and pulled beside the load¬ 
ing terminal. Workers suspended fruit bunches onto moving hooks 
on the cable at the north terminal station near the river bank. The 
fruit traveled high across the river on the aerial cable to the railhead 
on the south bank. Bananas were loaded into rail cars and hauled 
for several hours to the Golfito wharf for transfer to refrigerated 
ships. Johnny Saravanja and Danny Radan were assigned to build 
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two more aerial trams across the river, under the direction of Franz 
Thieman. 

The first aerial tram was located near Farm One. In 1942, a 
strong earthquake shifted the center tower in the river completely 
out of line. The tower had to be dismantled and the massive con¬ 
crete base was broken apart by jackhammers. Several years later, 
the same tower was washed away in a flood. Danny Radan rebuilt 
the base with a hollow opening to allow the water to flow through 
it, rather than against it. The base is still standing today. 

With the completion of the Golfito pier, Frank Glavas and 
Charlie Brljevich supervised railway and bridge building between 
Golfito and Palmar. Later, they became dragline operators and dug 
canals for drainage in Coto. The rest were assigned to develop 
Piedras Blancas and Coto housing. 

The Yugoslavs worked hard, but they also played hard. They had 
the reputation of being a rowdy bunch that drank, partied and 
wound up in fighting brawls. In spite of occasional reprimands 
from management, Franz Thieman bailed them out of trouble. He 
also supported them and provided benefits needed to get the many 
difficult jobs done. 

During the 1940s, some of these men began to settle down, 
marry and start families. Johnny Saravanja met Alva Bailey in 
Palmar. She was of tropical British heritage. Frank Glavas married 
Anita, the daughter of Yugoslav Gregorio Chuljak, a wood crafts¬ 
man who worked for the Company in Puerto Armuelles, Panama. 
Danny Radan and Edna Anderson Spalding, a Jamaican nurse of 
Scotch decent became spouses. Steve Boscovich married a 
Yugoslav woman who came to visit the Radan family. Fortunato 
Erak and Charlie Brljevich married Costa Ricans. Jovo Vulkeja was 
the Construction Superintendent in Puerto Armuelles and married a 
Panamanian. He was known as a good Serb and was accepted by 
the Croat clan, mostly from Bosnia Herzegovina, working for the 
Company. 

In 1949, Johnny Saravanja, his wife Alva, and sons John and 
Bill, were transferred from Palmar to the Company’s abaca opera¬ 
tion in Manila, Costa Rica, on the Caribbean coast. Chief Engineer 
John Mitchell, recently transferred from Guatemala, was responsi¬ 
ble for improvements to the existing abaca processing plants. Later, 
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Saravanja was transferred to Bataan to upgrade the abaca process¬ 
ing plant and other engineering infrastructures. Abaca is a banana 
plant, also known as Manila hemp, and its fibers are used to make 
rope. The industry was started in Costa Rica during World War II 
by the United Fruit Company to supply the Allies with rope for the 
navies and armies. 

By the 1950s, major construction in the Golfito Division had 
been completed and the Yugoslavs were assigned to general main¬ 
tenance, although some building continued in Coto. Because of 
Panama disease in bananas in Quepos, that Division declined and 
was replanted with African oil palms that required less overhead. 
Fortunato Erak remained Construction Superintendent of Palmar 
Sur and Danny Radan continued as Construction Superintendent of 
Coto and Colorado Districts until his retirement in 1971. Frank 
Glavas, Charlie Brljevich, and Vicente Bulofer became dragline 
operators for drainage programs in Coto and Esquinas Districts. 
Frank and Anita Glavas left the Company in the 1960’s to open a 
pension in Boquete, Panama. Bulofer retired in the early 1970’s. 
Steve Boscovich left the Company in the early 1950s to build 
bridges on the Pan American Highway in Costa Rica, and Charlie 
Brljevich continued with the Engineering Department until the 
early 1970’s. His last assignment was installing lighted channel 
markers in the Golfito harbor to guide banana ships to the wharf. 

Johnny Saravanja was transferred in 1953 from Bataan to Puerto 
Cortes, Honduras, to build the new wharf with the partnership of 
Martin Duran. This wharf is now pictured on the back of a ten 
Lempira bill. With completion of the wharf, Johnny worked on the 
Guanacastales and Pantano District projects with a number of other 
engineers. Later, he supervised the building of irrigation pumping 
stations, piping installations, concrete canals, numerous labor 
camps, and the banana puree plant in La Lima. His last major 
assignment was the box manufacturing plant in Tela before retire¬ 
ment in Honduras in 1970. 
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Addendum by Clyde Stephens 

In 1987,1 had been transferred from Puerto Armuelles, Panama, 
to La Lima, Honduras, as director of what was left of the research 
and technical services department. On December 31, Phyllis and I 
went to the temporary club beside the tennis court to bring in the 
New Year. That night, we invited Johnny Saravanja, his Honduran 
wife and their son to join us at our table. A traditional bottle of 
Scotch was put on the table and we enjoyed the party, although con¬ 
versation was impossible because of the loud music. That was the 
last time I saw Johnny. 

This legendary old Yugoslav had not gone back home for half a 
century and he decided it was time to visit the old country and look 
up long lost relatives and friends. In April of 1988, he and a 
Honduran friend, Jorge, went to Yugoslavia and found people he 
knew as a young man. Apparently, they were enjoying a wonderful 
homecoming when Johnny dropped dead from a heart attack. Jorge 
only spoke Spanish but was finally able to complete a telephone 
call to Honduras to advise Johnny’s wife, Dona Toti, of his death. 
During her extreme grief and confusion, the phone connection was 
cut without finalizing any plans. Jorge was unable to communicate 
further and his whereabouts were un kn own. 

The bereaved widow advised Johnny’s sons, Bill and John, both 
living in the USA, that she wanted the body brought back to 
Honduras. The sons had no idea where to find their father and nei¬ 
ther spoke any of the Yugoslav languages. They began a series of 
phone calls to Panama and Costa Rica to some of the Yugoslav 
families in order to get a clue as to where Johnny and Jorge may 
have been visiting. In Boquete, Panama, Anita Glavas suggested 
they may be in the Mostar area of Bosnia. After hopeless and mean¬ 
ingless phone calls to Yugoslavia and consulates, a person that 
spoke a little English answered the phone in a police station and 
knew of Johnny’s death. In fact, she was a remote relative and 
advised that the body was in a beautiful hand-carved wooden cas¬ 
ket and ready for burial. 

Because the widow insisted that the body must be returned to 
Honduras, the two sons had the incredible assignment of arranging 
the transfer. Much documentation was necessary on both sides of 
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the Atlantic. Airline transport would be a nightmare. Bill talked to 
a clerk of Lacsa Airlines in New York about the shipment. By luck, 
this clerk also spoke Yugoslav and volunteered to walk across the 
hall to Yugoslav Airlines to help with all the complicated arrange¬ 
ments for transporting the body. 

The burial in Johnny’s homeland was canceled at the last minute, 
the coffin was sealed with lead, flown to New York, and transferred 
to the Lacsa flight that stopped in San Pedro Sula, Honduras. 
Incredibly, all these transfers were made satisfactorily all the way 
to Central America. 

Crowds of people attended the all night wake in the club by the 
tennis court. There was lots of food and plenty of drinks to give 
Johnny one last toast. That is just the way he would have wanted it. 

Bill and I had been friends since 1973 and I accompanied him 
and the family to the La Lima cemetery. Lots of thoughts were 
going through my head about this unusual odyssey and burial. I was 
thinking about all those adventurous stories that this man was tak¬ 
ing to the grave. And it did occur to me that Johnny may not even 
be in that beautiful, heavy casket because it was never opened for 
viewing. Anyway, this was a mute point of no importance. Johnny 
had gone home to Yugoslavia but now was back home again in 
Central America where he had spent most of his productive and 
adventurous life. 



Johnny Saravanja and Alva Bailey of Palmar recently married. Picture taken in 
1945 in Golfito, Costa Rica. 
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Some of the men that built the Division of Golfito, Costa Rica, at an Engineering 
party in the Golf Club in 1946. Left to right. Back row: Hermann Key, Jr., Luis 
Fernandez, Daniel Radan, Roberto Hurtado, Van Peski, Arturo Mora, Carlos 
Delgadillo, Marco Tulio Acuna. Front row: Bernardo Botazzi, Federico Mora, 
Frank Glavas, Evenor Diaz, Alfredo Enestroza, Carlos Arrazola, Filadelfo Soto, 
Fortunato Erak, Hermann Key, Sr., Roger Mora. Sitting: Franz Thieman. 



Daniel Radan (left) and Chale Brljevich working on the base of the cable tower 
over the Rio Terraba in Palmar, Costa Rica. 
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The Golfito-Palmar railroad was built through a virgin wilderness of swamps and 
jungles in southwest Costa Rica and was completed in 1941. 



View of Palmar, Costa Rica, looking down the Rio Terraba. These isolated 
Company towns were complete with housing for all employees, schools, 
offices, machine and carpenter shops, offices, churches, medical clinic with doc¬ 
tors, vegetable gardens, fruit orchards and a commissary store. For recreation, 
there was tennis, golf, swimming, soccer, social clubs, parks and playgrounds. 
An airport served local airlines and the Company plane. A passenger and cargo 
train went daily to Coto and Golfito. The author (CSS) lived in the bachelor’s 
quarters (shown in the rear row) in 1959. Banana plantations are seen on both 
banks down river. 
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Southwest Costa Rica showing railroad from Palmar to Golfito. The main line 
branched through Coto to Corredor (Villa Neily) and continued to the Panama 
border. Map by Bill Saravanja. 








The Golfito Banana 
Railroad 
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■ I hile traveling through southwest Costa Rica in 1984,1 stopped 
for lunch at an old banana company restaurant near Villa Neily. It 
was the run-down Coto 47 comedor, where, as a bachelor, I had 
eaten some 25 years earlier. Suddenly, at 11 A.M., a loud steam 
engine whistle pierced the air. It was a rare and unmistakable 
sound—hauntingly familiar—that quickly struck me with nostal¬ 
gia, as if a ghost had appeared from the past. Next, a lively chatter 
of excited voices suddenly erupted from the nearby kitchen, and I 
knew something unusual was about to happen. 

People started running outside toward the old raihoad tracks. To 
my surprise, those lifeless ribbons of steel came alive again with 
the approach of a hissing and chugging 80-ton steam locomotive, 
the last active steamer in all of Costa Rica and perhaps all of 
Central America. Six of us bystanders lined up with fascination as 
old engine Number 82 slowly rumbled by. All the while, the engi¬ 
neer continuously blasted the whistle and rang the huge bell as the 
engine hissed and belched plumes of smoke. 

As the obsolete old giant slowly lumbered through Coto for the 
very last time, people standing next to me exclaimed that they’d 
never before seen a steam locomotive in their entire life. At that 
moment I realized that this was a rare occasion and probably the 
last of its kind—ever. 
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That’s because Old Engine Number 82—and nearly a dozen 
other steam locomotives like it—belonged to a bygone era when a 
302 kilmeter/181-mile-long railroad system, Ferrocarril del Sur, 
hauled untold tons of fruit from banana farms to the Pacific port for 
the United Fruit Company (UFC). These farms, the rail lines and 
towns like Golfito, Palmar, Pozo Norte and Villa Neily had been 
raised up out of a virgin wilderness of flood plains, swamps and 
hills by the Company and its employees—soil and land surveyors, 
engineers, railroad surveyors, managers, foremen and laborers. 

Because Panama disease in the 1920’s had decimated many of 
the United Fruit’s banana farms along the Caribbean coast of Costa 
Rica and Panama, the Company had been forced to explore and 
plant new soils on the Pacific side of these two neighboring coun¬ 
tries. Puerto Armuelles on Panama’s Pacific shore had been devel¬ 
oped a decade earlier and Quepos in Costa Rica was underway 
when nearby Golfito began to awaken from a primeval state in 
1937. 

For the proposed Golfito project, soil surveys showed that nearly 
5,700 hectares (14,000 acres) of bananas could be planted between 
the Sierpe and Terraba rivers. Twenty farms were initially projected, 
including Farm 20 that bordered the salty mangrove estuaries. 

It took several years to build the Golfito Division. Tough, hardy 
men came to the region in the late 1930s to fell thousands of giant 
trees with axes, but many of these men became debilitated after 
several months because of the harsh environment, disease and a 
poor diet. 

Some of the laborers were from Nicaragua; others were of 
Nicaraguan origin from Costa Rica’s northwest province of 
Guanacaste. It was difficult to lure Costa Ricans down from their 
cool, healthy highlands. Many of those who did come frequently 
returned home as soon as they could. Special recruiters promised 
incentive bonuses to those who stayed, but many left anyway. As a 
result, tough Hondurans and more Nicaraguans were imported by 
ship. 

Some of the Nicaraguans came to Costa Rica by foot. Three old- 
timers, the Gutierrez brothers, told me how they had heard of jobs 
provided by United Fruit Company. These destitute men were 
weary of abject poverty and political turmoil in Nicaragua and 
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started walking south in hopes of finding work. They crossed the 
unmarked international boundary without documents. For six 
weeks, the migrants wandered on jungle trails before reaching 
southern Costa Rica and gaining employment with the UFC. These 
men found a new life and good pay for over 40 years with the 
banana company. 

Many others on the work force were also foreigners. Railroad 
foremen like Luis Fernandez were predominately from Spain. 
Project engineers were Americans, but most of the field engineers 
and surveyors were Costa Ricans. Yugoslavs, who had been 
recruited from the Panama Canal Zone in the 1930’s, handled 
heavy equipment and building construction. Other Europeans were 
present also. Henry “Scotty” Crichton from Scotland was an elec¬ 
trician and his Scottish father built the ice plant in Golfito. Paul 
Hari, a French Swiss, was hired to landscape the division. Golfito 
later became the most exotically landscaped Company town, thanks 
to Paul Hari and his appreciative patron, Manager Norman 
Sanderson, an Englishman with colonial experience in the tropics. 

Negro labor was conspicuously absent on this project. The Costa 
Rican government prohibited the Company from bringing over 
descendants of Jamaicans and other West Indian laborers living on 
the East Coast of the country. Fifty years earlier, these people had 
built the railroad from Limon to San Jose. Even today, very few 
Afro-Costa Ricans cross the mountain from the Caribbean to work 
on the Pacific side. 

The Soil Surveyors 

Some of the first pioneers of the planned Golfito Division were 
soil surveyors. Dr. Vining. C. “Doc” Dunlap had just finished the 
1928 surveys in Puerto Armuelles when he made a famous trek by 
foot through the wilderness from the Panama side to the future port 
of Golfito in Costa Rica. His soil expedition took weeks as they 
hacked their way across the virgin Coto Valley that lay in between. 

Further north, some 80 kilometers/50 miles northwest of Coto, 
G. C. Kincaid, S. L. “Pop” Worley and William Van Diepen made 
soil surveys and maps in 1937-38 of both sides of the Rio Terraba 
at what is now Palmar. In 1941, the region that became Coto Norte 
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was surveyed in detail by Kincaid. Seven years later, Francisco A. 
Sierra, a young Guatemalan, spent six months evaluating soils of 
Coto Sur. These brave men lived in the jungle for weeks at a time, 
camping in temporary palm thatch ranchos. Their diet was rice, 
beans and wild game shot along the survey lines by hired hunters. 
It was their survey maps that determined where plantations and 
railroads would be constructed for the Compania Bananera de 
Costa Rica, successor of the Golfo Dulce Land Company, a land 
acquisition agency under Fernando Castro. 

Port Construction 

When the first port surveyors and engineers landed on the 
Golfito mud flat, there was no human habitation. A crude camp was 
set up and plans for the wharf began under the direction of Thomas 
J. Barnett. Others involved with the port construction were 
Yugoslavs Steve Boscovich, Frank Glavas, Charlie Brljevich, 
Austrian engineer Emil Streichen and several Americans, including 
J. W. Moore, the first Manager of the Golfito Division. Initially, a 
ship was anchored in the harbor to house these employees and store 
materials until basic facilities were constructed ashore. Although 
preparations were underway in 1938, the wharf was not completed 
until February of 1941, at a cost of just over half a million dollars. 

I had heard brief accounts about these monumental engineering 
tasks from Frank Glavas and Costa Ricans Willie Acosta and Juan 
Macaya Lehmann, the latter a graduate of Stanford University in 
California. Prior to establishing the port, in 1937, what is now 
Puerto Jimenez on the Peninsula de Osa served as a temporary land 
base of operations from which to launch the Golfito port project. 
The temporary office purchased bananas from small growers scat¬ 
tered along the Golfo Dulce, Rio Esquinas and Rio Coto. This pur¬ 
chased fruit was barged for 24 hours up the Pacific coast to 
Puntarenas for rail shipment across the entire country to the 
Caribbean port of Limon. This meant that banana bunches were 
man-handled nine times before reaching the consumer, a rough trip 
even for the rugged Gros Michel variety. 
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The Airstrips 

The Company built an airstrip at Puerto Jimenez so ENTA could 
fly in engineers and surveyors to initiate the Golfito project. 
Personnel crossed the wide Golfo Dulce in a large dugout and 
entered the calm Golfito harbor that was virtually untouched by 
modem man. Only three little Indian ranchos occupied this beauti¬ 
ful, protected bay. On the east side of the deep channel entering the 
harbor was a coconut grove on a narrow sand bank. Engineers pre¬ 
cariously unloaded a bulldozer onto the beach and leveled the sand 
to make another temporary airport only a kilometer in front of the 
future wharf site. The permanent Golfito airport between two 
mountains was not constructed until the early 1940s, heralding the 
arrival of TACA with its trimotor Ford airplanes. 

Alva Bailey (later Saravanja) was a young woman in Palmar and 
remembers that the Company wanted to cut down Venancio Mora’s 
revered ceiba tree that was at the end of the new airfield. Ironically, 
a pilot for TACA, Captain Cholo Chaves, an Indian himself, 
requested that the tree be left because it served him as a landmark 
to land in bad weather, especially when the towering tree rose 
above the morning ground fog. Alva also recalls that Bomca 
Indians wearing shawls and blankets came from across the Terraba 
River to watch TACA’s tri-motor airplanes land and take off. 
Because they did not realize the danger from standing on the air¬ 
field, someone always had to chase them back to a safe distance. 

Railroad Surveyors 

The railroad survey gang landed in the Golfito bay in 1937. 
About four kilometers southeast of the wharf site, they made a 
small thatch hut from poles and palm leaves, cut from the lush rain 
forest which extended down to the water’s edge. Soon, a larger and 
more comfortable rancho served as their base camp. Nevertheless, 
living conditions were crude. Beans and rice with plantains was the 
usual dish but wild hog, deer, tepesquintle (a large rodent) and fish 
also graced the table. 

To create a shortcut from the port to the rail line’s destination at 
what would become Palmar, engineers originally considered tun- 
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neling through the pass to Rio La Gamba northwest of Golfito’s 
current airport and then on to Palmar. However, the final plan 
routed the line eastward from Golfito, around the mountain via 
Coto 3 . 

As the survey progressed along the bayshore, it became omi¬ 
nously clear that there would need to be a lot of blasting and deep 
cuts through the steep hills that sloped directly into the water. 
Landslides continually buried their work, even after the first rails 
were laid. An old-time executive, George P. Chittenden, General 
Manager of all Costa Rican operations and based in San Jose, 
would visit Golfito to review these monumental problems and 
tasks. 

Next, the railway survey gang penetrated 15 kilometers inland 
near the Coto Valley and found an impenetrable swamp between 
the hills. This bottomless bog was later named Llano Seco (Dry 
Plain), an intentional contradictory description of the area. The 
name evolved from a humorous play on words ya no seca —it won’t 
dry up. A deep canal failed to drain the morass and the railroad had 
to be carved into the sides of the steep hills along the swamp. 
Today, this swamp still persists and serves as an important bird 
rookery and wildlife refuge. 

One of the Golfito Division’s pioneer railway survey engineers, 
Juan Macaya Lehmann, was originally hired in San Jose by 
Engineer Arturo Tinoco and then flown to Palmar in April 1937 in 
a single-engine plane belonging to ENTA. The pilot, Bob Edgerton, 
landed in Spaniard Francisco Olaso’s cow pasture. Don Juan’s 
group rode mules an hour to cross a deep swamp before reaching 
Pozo Norte, a new settlement on the north bank of the Rio Terraba. 

Tiny Pozo Norte could be reached by light river traffic and only 
during high tide. The settlement had been named Pozo (water well) 
because Padre Nievorwsky, a Catholic missionary to the Boruca 
Indians, had dug a well there. All together, there were two wooden 
buildings, one rented to the Company, and about 15 palm ranchos. 
Domingo Chan ran a store and Maria Wong kept a cantina with a 
marimba for making dance music. 

3 The story of surveyor Edward Crawford and assistant Oscar Chavarria Aguilar 
was told on page 159 of Bananeros in Central America by CSS. 
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Macaya’s first job was to survey a right-of-way and construct a 
small, temporary 36-inch rail line along each bank of the Terraba 
River. These tram lines started from the mangrove swamps and 
extended upriver to the hills. Once operational, the temporary lines 
hauled Gros Michel bananas planted along the river by small grow¬ 
ers like Juan Bocker, Bienvenido Gutierrez, the immigrant white 
Jamaican Webb family, Maria Wong, Juan Chan and several 
Indians. 

Also, the legendary Indian caciqui, Venancio Mora, acted as the 
agent for other Indians in Palmar Norte and brought their bananas 
in dugouts across the river to Macaya’s tramline at Palmar Sur. A 
small steam engine pulled the bunches of fruit on small flat cars to 
a barge at Pozo Sur. From there, the fruit was shipped down river 
at high tide and out to sea to Puntarenas for transfer to railcars. This 
perishable cargo crossed the entire country to Port Limon for load¬ 
ing onto steamers of the Great White Fleet. 

Getting the railway right-of-way was not always easy. The 
Company usually found ways to persuade squatters and landown¬ 
ers to sell out, but there were exceptions. Indian Chief Venancio 
Mora owned land where the Company later made the airport at 
Palmar Sur. The Boruca chief produced cacao and bananas and 
refused to sell out. On his land stood a well-known landmark, a 
giant ceiba tree, sacred to many Indians of Central America. This 
majestic tree stood as a symbol of respect and freedom and 
impressed all who saw it. Only after the chief’s death was the tree 
felled. Appropriately, this colossal ceiba tree was immortalized on 
the cover of Dr. Paul Allen’s book, The Rain Forests of Golfo 
Dulce. 

Railroad Construction 

In 1938, construction on the Golfito-Palmar railroad line was 
started, commencing at each end at about the same time, under the 
direction of Edward Crawford. After large amounts of material, 
supplies, and manpower were shipped up the tricky Rio Terraba, 
the Palmar end of the railroad was started near what later became 
Farm 16, some 92 kilometers/55 miles from Golfito. A good ballast 
pit provided river rocks to firm the swampy, alluvial soil under the 
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line. Rails were spaced 42 inches apart on top of treated pine 
crossties from Alabama. Handling crossties treated with creosote 
was an awful job because the preservative burned the men’s skin, 
but the work continued. 

The labor gang of about 100 tough men constructed 500 
meters/500 yards of line a day if everything went right. However, 
they were slowed down at the many streams because they had to 
construct the bridges themselves. There were no pile drivers like 
they had used in Cuba and Honduras. Consequently, heavy bridge 
posts and pilings had to be set by hand. Branch lines proliferated 
throughout the Palmar alluvial plain to fit the design of future 
banana farms where the great tropical forest still stood. For exam¬ 
ple, a spur was built to Rio Sierpe to plant farms and transfer cargo 
barged across the treacherous river mouth at Isla Violin. 

By 1939, the main line was being pushed from Palmar towards 
Golfito. With 250 inches of rain a year, construction through mud, 
flooded swamps and virgin forests was a supreme challenge. Health 
hazards were always a menace. Men were forced to take a daily 
dose of quinine to reduce the risks of malaria. This awful treatment 
was rewarded with a free shot of rum afterwards to wash down the 
medicine. There were accidents and deaths, some not so accidental. 
Machete fights were common during wild Saturday night sprees, 
especially among the Nicaraguans and Hondurans. Blood and guts 
were spilled in machete fights almost weekly in the labor camps 
and bush cantinas. Life was cheap and a man had to be tough and 
cautious to survive. 

Upon reaching Rio Piedras Blancas, a sizable truss span was 
built across the cold, mountain river. Later, these rugged men 
reached Rio Esquinas where a large overhead bridge was under 
construction. It was over 50 kilometers back to Pa lm ar where they 
had started two years earlier. 

From the other end, the Golfito railroad gang had been delayed 
in their push to meet the Palmar builders because of devastating 
landslides near Golfito and at the hilly pass at El Alto near 
Kilometer 35. Meanwhile, the planting of bananas continued in 
Palmar. Forests were felled, plantations were started and fruit was 
shipped down the river by barge to Puntarenas. To move fruit and 
materials, several 80-ton steam locomotives were barged up the 
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river and winched onto a track at the river’s edge at the old Farm 
16 dock. Incredibly, the heavy machines were lifted and positioned 
onto the rails without a single mishap. These locomotives and 
numerous supplies had arrived from the Division of Puerto Castilla, 
Honduras, which had been closed and dismantled because of 
Panama disease. 

It took more than two years of hard labor for the two work gangs 
to meet in the middle and thereby complete the 88-kilometer/53- 
mile main line. When completed, the railroad would transport 
bananas from Palmar and Esquinas to Golfito. 

The Workers and their Jefes 

The Company had planned to pay the workers in U.S. dollars. 
However, this would have caused an exodus of labor from the 
country’s highland coffee farms due to a favorable exchange rate of 
about five Costa Rican colones per dollar. Consequently, coffee 
farmers protested and the government ordered the Company to pay 
in colones. Men worked eight, hard hours a day for one colon per 
hour—about $1.60 a day—a desirable wage then. Attractive wages 
were paid in order to keep men working under such miserable cir¬ 
cumstances. 

In Palmar, I talked with electrician Luis Solano who had worked 
45 years for the Company. He started work at age 14 when his 
father brought him from San Jose in 1938. Don Luis started off at 
60 centimos of one Colon per hour ($0.12) as an office boy for 
Andy Holcombe and Franz Eduarte, who lived in humble quarters 
on the south bank of Rio Terraba at La Administracion where the 
original Farm 11 was built. Andy Holcombe was in charge of agri¬ 
cultural operations in Palmar and Franz Eduarte was his chief clerk. 

During the day, developing the Palmar plantations and railroad 
was hard work, but the jefes relaxed and had entertainment during 
the evening. White Label Scotch was cheap in the new Company 
commissary and heavy drinking was a common diversion. This 
pastime helped men to forget solitude, amoebas, malaria and other 
personal miseries. On the musical side, Solano was a good guitar 
player and singer and spent many, long nights singing rancheros for 
the bosses. There were always good guitar players around. Such 
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happy evenings were commonly spent at home, but impulsively 
and frequently, the group would take a dugout cayuco down the 
river to Maria Wong’s cantina in Pozo Norte where good times 
awaited. Getting back home upriver was a serious challenge and 
not fun at all, especially when they arrived just in time to begin 
work. 

Solano advised me to visit an old Spaniard, Francisco Otero, 
who had been a chief foreman on the railroad. I drove through the 
Palmar banana farms to Otero’s pig and cattle farm located between 
old Farm 11 and the Rio Terraba. The farm had many pigs and 
about two hundred head of cattle that ate mostly green, reject 
bananas. Senor Otero—known to everyone by his nickname, don 
Pancho—had just arrived from town on his bicycle. He explained 
that he liked the exercise; besides, he couldn’t drive. In fact, he 
cycled every day from his Farm 12 home to Palmar Norte to do 
business, then to the farm and back home again, biking 26 kilome¬ 
ters on hazardous gravel roads. Indeed, he looked very fit for a man 
of 80. 

I was told that he had married a local woman, then later lived 
with her sister. Thus his two sets of children from the sisters were 
both half-siblings and first cousins to each other. Being a G allego 
from Spain, he had green eyes and was light-skinned with a reddish 
complexion. His smile revealed a mouthful of gold teeth. After all 
these years, he still had a mild Spanish accent. The man left Spain 
to work on United Fruit Company railroads in Cuba in 1928. Later, 
the Company sent him and other Spaniards to the Truxillo Railroad 
Company at Puerto Castilla, Honduras. In the mid-1930’s, his rail¬ 
road work gang was transferred to Costa Rica to start the new line 
in Quepos. In 1938, he was sent on the Company launch down the 
coast to Palmar to begin the new railroad to Golfito. Thus, Senor 
Otero was an experienced railroad man when he came to the area. 

When Francisco Otero and his small group landed during the 
high tide at Pozo Norte, they saw nothing but wilderness on both 
sides of the river. There was no one to meet them, but they were 
told to cross the river, take a foot trail up the south bank through the 
forest, and report to the project engineer. Cold rain drenched them 
and their little tote sacks of personal belongings. It was getting late 
when they arrived at a clearing in the jungle where there was a large 
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palm thatch rancho. They went inside and saw cots and hammocks 
with mosquito nets hanging from poles. 

The floor was bare earth. Attached to the rancho was a cook¬ 
house made of palm leaves and wild cane poles for the walls. 
Smoke was rising up through the roof of palm leaves that helped to 
cure and preserve the thatch. A tall macho Texan was talking to the 
cook, a Guanacaste woman, who was boiling rice, beans and some 
wild game. Otero and his men were wet, cold and hungry when 
they reported to the engineer in charge, but the boss didn’t pay 
much attention to them. 

Harsh conditions were nothing new to Otero because he had 
experienced similar situations in Cuba, Honduras and Quepos. But 
the reception by this gringo was unexpected, gruff and unreason¬ 
able. The Texan told Otero and his men to go find a rancho and food 
elsewhere. What a ridiculous order at such a late hour out in the wet 
jungle! D on Pancho was a feisty, bold man and had his pride. He 
quickly informed the hueputa gringo that he had been sent to help 
start the railroad and had no intention of sleeping in the jungle like 
an animal. Either he and his men would get lodging and food there, 
or they’d go back to Quepos on the next boat. Hearing the ultima¬ 
tum, the tough and inconsiderate gringo reluctantly assigned them 
hammocks and gave them a hot supper. 

Ironically, this base camp, La Administracion, was on the very 
farm that Otero now owned and on the spot where we were talking. 
La Administracion was later destroyed in the devastating 1954 
flood. After the flood, it was totally abandoned and moved to 
Palmar Sur where the main center of operations had existed since 
the early 1940s. 

Another entry in my notebook was about don Jose whom I met 
in 1983 when I visited the area and stopped to drink a soda at a 
pulperia. This was near the site where the Palmar and Golfito rail¬ 
road builders finally met in the middle. While the proprietor of the 
little store knew nothing about railroad history, he advised me to 
talk with don Jose who was chopping bush some distance behind 
the store. I walked about 15 minutes up a steep, muddy trail and 
came upon don Jose, swinging a machete in the mid-day sun at the 
furious pace of a young man. 
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I thought the poor old fellow was going to fall apart. His knees 
were weak and wobbly and his frail body was trembling when he 
finally stopped to talk to me. He was friendly, spirited and told me 
that he was over 80. I thought that the old man should have sat 
down for a rest, but instead, he wiped away the sweat and started to 
file his machete while we talked. Such was the custom of a hard¬ 
working Nicaraguan campesino. 

Don Jose had left his native Nicaragua with his parents when he 
was 14. They hastily retreated down the Rio San Juan del Norte 
during a political upheaval then drifted in their dugout down the 
Caribbean coast to Limon, Costa Rica. There, he and his father 
found work in the United Fruit Company banana farms. In 1937, 
don Jose left Limon by train and went to Puntarenas on the Pacific 
coast. He transferred to a United Fruit Company launch headed for 
the new division of Quepos that was just being developed, but the 
Company sent him on to Palmar to work on the then new Golfito- 
Palmer railroad project. Don Jose showed me where the “golden 
spike” had been driven and I left him to his bush chopping. 

Sid Banack and Sam Russell also epitomized the early genera¬ 
tion of rugged and adventurous banana men. Sid “Slim” Banack, 
and Sam Russell were sent from Puerto Armuelles, Panama, just 
around the point in 1938 to start work on the railroad. When they 
arrived, only three houses had been built. Soon Banack’s children 
came. Young Sid and his sister Florence were the first American 
c hi ldren to live in Golfito. They watched as the shoreline forests 
were cleared and the sticky, clay hillsides were terraced by heavy 
tractors to build houses, engineering shops, offices and the hospi¬ 
tal. With 200 inches of rainfall a year, the place was a miserable 
mud hole during the early years of construction. But such condi¬ 
tions were nothing new to this family. 

The elder Sid Banack had started railroading at an early age. He 
was bom of Polish parents in 1900 and left his native Chicago at 
age 16 to work on Flagler’s Overseas Railroad to Key West, 
Florida. Afterwards, he worked several years on the northeast coast 
of Cuba with the United Fruit Company sugar cane divisions on 
Nipe Bay near the towns of Banes and Preston. Later, Banack 
worked for United Fruit’s Truxillo Railroad Company at Puerto 
Castilla, Honduras. In 1928, he was transferred to Puerto 
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Armuelles, Panama, to help start the new Chiriqui Land Company 
as train master. 

Sam Russell discovered railroading later in life. When his truck¬ 
ing business in Lakeland, Florida, went broke during the depres¬ 
sion, he took his wife, Florence, and teenage daughter, Gwen, to 
Puerto Armuelles where he became yardmaster of the railhead. As 
a refugee from the economic depression, Russell, like many other 
depression-era employees, was grateful to have any job, regardless 
of the low pay, and have a free Company house with a place to 
grow a garden. 

Three months after the family arrived, Gwen married Sid 
Banack, probably the tallest employee in the Company. The couple 
spent their honeymoon in the mountain town of Boquete in the 
Panamonte Hotel, five hours away by Company rail car. In 1932, 
their baby, Sidney Jr., was the first American to be bom in the new 
Puerto Armuelles hospital. Six years later, the Banacks and 
Russells went around Burica Point to the Golfito wilderness to help 
launch the new Compania Bananera de Costa Rica project. 

Life was hard for all of the employees, but they also enjoyed 
their leisure living and lifestyles in the tropics. White Label Scotch 
was only $2.00 a bottle in the new commissary, and heavy drinking 
was a common diversion that helped the men forget the solitude, 
amoebas, malaria and other miseries. There was also considerable 
gambling at poker for high stakes and rolling chingona dice for 
drinks. Occasionally, Sam Russell would liven up the place with 
folk songs and fiddle playing. These men found a way to survive 
while opening up wild, new frontiers for the world’s biggest banana 
company. 

The Golden Spike 

After two years of hard labor, delays and high costs, the Golfito- 
Palmar line was completed when the two railroad constmction 
gangs met in late 1940 at the Esquinas River Bridge near Kilometer 
40, the distance from Golfito. The Company organized a memo¬ 
rable celebration with gluttonous amounts of food, drinks and emo¬ 
tional speeches. Manager Norman Sanderson was there with the 
chief engineer, Franz Thieman, and others from the staff. They 
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arrived from Golfito in the manager’s special motor car. Sam 
Russell and other staff members arrived from the Palmar end in 
their motor cars. 

A special train was dispatched to accommodate the many guests. 
Faithful to tradition, a golden spike was driven and cheers went up. 
Danilo Flores, later to become head of the construction department, 
thereafter claimed to have the golden spike in his possession. 
However, he noted that the spike was not solid gold but had been 
painted with gold paint. Nevertheless, it was symbolic and had 
great meaning to the many proud railroad men present. 

Over 40 years later, when I took a walk down the tracks to 
Kilometer 40 where the golden spike had been driven, I expected to 
see a historical marker commemorating that great event. 
Surprisingly, there was nothing to see. In a state of disappointment, 
I stood there dripping wet in the sweltering mid-day heat and visu¬ 
alized the grand ceremony and fiesta of eating, drinking and 
speechmaking at the “golden spike” ceremony. That is also where I 
decided to write this story. 

Inaguration of the Port 

Soon after the completion of the railroad’s main line, the first 
train with fruit steamed from Palmar to Golfito. Bananas were 
loaded aboard the San Bruno at the new wharf on March 2, 1941. 
This long-awaited first shipment heralded the beginning of full- 
scale banana operations, although the jubilant event was somewhat 
dimmed by the outbreak of World War II later that year. Because of 
its proximity to the Panama Canal, just a few hundred kilometers 
away, Golfito and the entire coast were deemed a strategic area for 
the U.S. military to guard against German and Japanese attacks. 
Navy vessels and submarines gathered around their mother ships in 
the protected Golfito harbor and the open Golfo Dulce. This fore¬ 
told bad news for the banana business everywhere and normal 
operations would not resume until well after the war was over in 
1945. 
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The Company Towns 

Not only did the UFC build railroads and develop massive 
banana farms; they also built the towns like Golfito, Palmar, and 
Coto 47. Other towns got their start because of their proximity to 
Company developments. An example is Pozo Norte (later called 
Puerto Cortes, then Ciudad Cortes) and Corredor (Villa Neily). 
With new activity by the Company, Pozo Norte virtually sprang up 
out of the jungle. The village became a base camp for the banana 
company and the few new settlers just arriving. To get there, peo¬ 
ple left the port of Puntarenas aboard small launches, tugboats and 
barges loaded with supplies and went up the Terraba at high tide. 

Outside the new town of Pozo Norte, Chinese and Costa Rican 
farmers started rice farms, along with a handful of wandering 
Panamanian campesinos. The white Jamaican Webb family had just 
staked large claims along the north bank of the Rio Terraba. Also, 
a village of Boruca Indians still occupied the plain where the river 
left the canyon at Palmar Norte. 

Hundreds of hectares had been planted by the Company, and also 
by the Webb family and others on the north bank of Rio Terraba. 
Fruit from the north bank was hauled over Juan Macaya’s tramline, 
then across the river on a towering, mile-long aerial cable to a rail¬ 
head for transfer to Golfito. Johnny Saravanja, one of the 
Yugoslavs, had to rebuild this aerial cable over the river after a 
strong earthquake shuffled the high supporting towers out of align¬ 
ment. Originally, a cross-river cable was built at Pozo Norte but a 
flood washed it downstream. 

Outside of the banana towns and plantations, the vast remainder 
of land was covered with primeval forests for 100 kilometers all the 
way to Panama. Northwest of Palmar, the same forests stretched 
another 100 kilometers up the coast to the other new UFC banana 
development of Quepos. To the interior, the virgin wilderness 
extended over the high Talamanca mountains to the Caribbean. 
Only a few Indians knew the scattered trails beneath the infinite and 
imposing canopy of tropical trees. For the naturalist, this was a 
climactic work of evolutionary splendor. But to the engineers and 
agriculturists, the wilderness was a pestilent green tropical hell 
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where challenges would be conquered and yield millions in “green 
and yellow gold” for the United Fruit Company. 

The Coto Extension 

The next railroad project connecting the Golfito-Palmar main 
line was developed as a result of World War II. To protect the 
Panama Canal, the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers hastened the 
development of the proposed Pan-American Highway as a defense 
strategy, because Panama and Costa Rica had almost no internal 
roads. Consequently, the U.S. Government contracted with the 
Wunderlich Company in 1941 to start building the Pan-American 
Highway. This road was to cross the international border near 
Sabalito in the interior Valle General of Costa Rica. Since the entire 
region was uninhabited except for a few Indians, an access link had 
to be built to carry supplies, men and machines from the new port 
of Golfito to the interior in order to start the highway. 

The first part of the link was a railroad branching from the 
Golfito-Palmar main line through the virgin Coto Valley to 
Corredor, later called Villa Neily, named after an Arab immigrant, 
Ricardo Neily. The United Fruit Company built this line for 
Wunderlich and finished the railroad in about nine months. From 
Villa Neily, an incredible gravel road was carved up the cliff-like 
Fila de Cal to Sabalito and the Panama border at La Union. After 
completion of the rail line, the Wunderlich Company mysteriously 
disappeared. Although much of the access road across the mountain 
was under construction, the project was suddenly abandoned. 
Military defense strategy had apparently changed. 

Because of the war, the rail line across Coto lay dormant until 
1948 when the first Coto banana farms were planted. About 1952, 
the Coto line was extended across the Coto Sur swamp to the 
Panama border. Chiriqui Land Company on the Panama side had 
planted bananas on the Costa Rican side and the fruit was being 
exported from Panama’s Puerto Armuelles. These border farms in 
the Colorado District had 36-inch gauge rail lines from the Panama 
side. This prevented Costa Rican rail traffic with its 42-inch gauge 
line from going beyond the Panama border at Laurel and Puerto 
Gonzalez, except for a short distance on a “third rail.” This two- 
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gauge situation ended in 1963 when the Chiriqui Land Company 
relinquished control of the Costa Rican side and the Golfito 
Division absorbed the operation. To conform to Costa Rica’s stan¬ 
dard gauge, all of the old Panama rail lines in the Colorado District 
had to be spread from 36 to 42 inches in order to connect with the 
Golfito main line. 

The very last rail lines in the Golfito Division were constructed 
in 1959-61 in West Coto when the remaining primeval forests were 
felled for banana farms. I witnessed this feat of engineering while I 
was assigned to the Coto 47 Research Station, but seeing a total 
wipeout of all the fauna and flora of this magnificent ecosystem left 
me confused and questioning. What a sacrifice, but that was the 
way bananas were planted. 

During this same time, the Pan-American Highway had been re¬ 
routed from the interior of the country and was currently being con¬ 
structed parallel to the main rail line between Coto and Palmar. 
This gave employees more freedom to drive their jeeps outside the 
banana zone for the first time and resulted in less dependency on 
rail passenger cars. Nevertheless, trains still hauled the fruit to port. 

The End of an Era 

In total, the three giant Pacific coast developments at Puerto 
Armuelles, Golfito and Quepos produced hundreds of millions of 
bunches of Gros Michel bananas, all within a 160 ki lometer/100 
mile stretch along the Pacific Coast. The Puerto Armuelles planta¬ 
tions, including the extention across the international boundary on 
the Costa Rican side, formed the world’s largest single block of 
bananas—about 12,000 hectares (30,000 acres). 

In the early 1980s, a sharp decline in the system occurred when 
Coto was converted from bananas to oil palm plantations that did 
not need railroads. Afterwards, only the original 88-kilometer/55- 
mile main line was maintained to transport bananas from Palmar to 
Golfito. Much of the extra rolling stock was transferred. As perma¬ 
nent historical memorials, two large 80-ton steam locomotives 
were mounted and displayed in parks, Number 81 in Golfito and 
Number 84 in Palmar, to symbolize what was once the mighty 
Ferrocarril del Sur. 
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After nearly half a century of operation, the Company closed 
down the entire railroad in 1984 after a devastating, communist-led 
labor strike. Ironically, banana workers stopped work in sympathy 
for African oil palm workers on strike in Coto. Unfortunately, this 
backfired because banana operations were shut down in Palmar. 
This also caused the port of Golfito to become dead and silent. 
Suddenly, thousands of workers in the banana farms and in the port 
were out of work and left in a state of shock. Within a year, the 
plantations and the railroad rapidly grew back into jungle. Thus 
ended a great era of banana production and banana railroading in 
southwest Costa Rica. 



Corcovado National Park- 
Almost a Banana Plantation 


A#/ Parque National de Corcovado was established in 1975 and 
is one of Costa Rica’s most important natural treasures, thanks to a 
number of dedicated individuals who barely saved the wilderness 
from mass destruction. In the 1930s, this area of the wild southwest 
Pacific coast had only a handful of settlers, some of whom came 
from nearby Panama because no one knew where the international 
border was. It was during this time that banana people from the 
Untied Fruit Company explored for new lands to replace diseased 
and devastated plantations on the Caribbean side. The Golfito 
Division was already underway by 1937 but another project on the 
adjacent Osa Peninsula was on the drawing board. This was to be 
the Corcovado banana plantation—where the park is today. 

I learned of this giant undertaking from banana engineers like 
Ramon Cabezas, Ricardo Gomez and Juan Macaya, all young 
Costa Rican engineers when the project started. Exploration of 
Corcovado began during World War II and was completed by 1944. 
Soil surveys were supervised by Agronomist George Bowman. The 
project called for a total of 6,000 hectares (15,000 acres) on the 
Peninsula de Osa and could be split between Corcovado, Playa 
Blanca and Rincon. One base camp was set up at Playa Blanca 
where engineers designed a long banana ship dock into the Golfo 
Dulce. A large, nice house was built for the engineers; the labor 
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force lived in comfortable thatched ranchos. There was a commu¬ 
nity kitchen with good food for all employees. 

Corcovado is a vast swampy plain on the wild Pacific side of the 
peninsula and is separated from the calmer Golfo Dulce shore by 
rugged, forested mountains. Mule trails from Playa Blanca were 
developed across these mountains to supply another base camp 
closer to the Corcovado area to be surveyed. This base camp was 
near the headwaters of Rio Sereno between the hills and the wet 
plain where nearly 200 inches (5,000 mm) of rain fell each year. 

The real challenge was building the third base camp on the wild 
Pacific Ocean. Mules with basic supplies and men came over the 
mountain from Playa Blanca, but bulk and heavy materials had to 
brought from the new port of Golfito and then landed on the treach¬ 
erous beach at Salsipuedes—which means “get out if you can.” 
Giant waves, rocks and currents were terrifying and sometimes 
cargo and men were lost in the surf. The big launch anchored off 
shore and materials was paddled through the breakers in dugouts. 
After the landing, mules took the cargo for four or five hours up the 
beach to the remote base camp at Playa Llorona. 

At low tide, there were several ki lometers of broad, firm beach 
where Captain Sam Penry could fly in personnel and supplies. The 
Compahia Bananera de Costa Rica replaced his famous old 
German-built Boesch, a twin-engine, canvas-covered crop duster, 
with a new twin-engine Cessna. These flights were vital lifelines 
that kept the kitchen supplied with fresh fruit and vegetables from 
San Jose. Other food, supplies and clothing for the workers were 
bought by Ricardo Gomez in Golfito at Luis Romero’s store and 
flown to the Corcovado beach camp. 

At one time, there were 300 men on the job during this explo¬ 
ration. Many of the workers were from Nicaragua and Honduras 
because it was hard to get Costa Ricans to leave their cool, healthy 
highlands. The Costa Ricans who were there were of disreputable 
character, including some released prisoners who were told by the 
wardens to never come back. A few peones came from Panama and 
several of them specialized in making high-spirited guaro. 

To make soil surveys and prepare topographical contour maps 
for future banana farms, numerous machete men and linesmen were 
required to cut lines through the virgin forest and swamps, as 
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directed by engineers like Ricardo Gomez and Ramon Cabezas. 
When they were far from the base camp, engineers and the work 
gang slept in hammocks hung under provisional thatched huts. 
They always had staple foods and a cook at the bush camps. Meat 
was never a problem because the Company hired hunters just to 
bring in wild hogs, bush hens, pavones, tepescuintle, deer and other 
wild game. For food and pastime, fishing was always a favorite 
way to forget the rugged day’s work. At the Corcovado beach 
camp, the lagoons and streams near the ocean were teaming with 
snapper and snook and everyone ate well. 

There were many hazards associated with this monumental proj¬ 
ect. Deadly bushmasters and fer-de-lances were killed daily, but 
there was only one death from a snake bite. Another menace was 
wild hogs that roved the forest in bands of 50 or more. Men never 
knew when they would suddenly encounter these dangerous ani¬ 
mals and workers learned to keep an eye on a nearby tree that they 
could climb quickly in case of an attack. Don Ricardo remembers 
when one of his men, “Cuchupeta,” failed to climb a tree fast 
enough and was knocked to the ground by a giant boar with gnash¬ 
ing tusks. The clacking sounds attracted more excited hogs running 
in erratic patterns and attacking anything in their path. As the poor 
worker lay on the ground in terror, Ramon Cabezas took careful 
aim from his tree and shot the boar with a 30-30 rifle. The noise 
confused the pigs and the beasts ran off after more shots were fired. 
This fast action saved “Cuchupeta’s” life. 

On another occasion, dozens of marauding wild hogs suddenly 
invaded the camp in a frenzy. It was too late to climb a tree so the 
men jumped on top of the dining tables. Someone fired several 
shots with a shotgun and scared the herd away. 

Crossing lagoons and tidal basins was dangerous because of 
enormous crocodiles and caimans; these brackish waters were also 
full of sharks. When men made a crossing in deep water, others 
with rifles kept guard and watched for sharks. 

Every day, men were constantly getting cuts and scratches from 
working in the jungle. A first aid kit was in every camp and the 
main medicine was mercurochrome. After smearing so much of this 
bright orange disinfectant all over their bodies, some men looked 
like painted clowns and were called payasos. 
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Because World War II was on everyone’s mind, all employees 
were told to keep an eye open for Japanese submarines along the 
Pacific shore. If an enemy vessel was reported, there was a trained 
operator in the area who could send a message by Morse code over 
a radio powered by a hand-crank generator. 

On occasions, some of the men would take a break from the bush 
and go across the range of mountains by mule to the Playa Blanca 
base camp. From there, a trip was made by the Company launch 
along the shore of the Golfo Dulce to Puerto Jimenez where good 
times were waiting. Cantinas were notorious and boisterous. There 
was plenty of drinking, dancing, singing, guitar playing, and fight¬ 
ing. And, of course, women entertainers were there to please bush¬ 
whacking clients. 

Another way to invest your money was to buy gold for one U.S. 
dollar per gram ($32 per ounce). There were dozens of peones scat¬ 
tered about the peninsula panning for gold and it was easy to buy 
this feverish metal that drives people crazy. 

During the Christmas holidays, Manager Norman Sanderson 
showed his gratitude to his men in the bush by flying to the 
Corcovado beach camp and distributing enormous amounts of 
favors and gifts. This included cases of Dewars White Label 
Scotch, packs of playing cards, and plenty of special food for a fes¬ 
tive party at the camp for everyone, including the workers. 

The project plan called for Playa Blanca and Rincon to be 
explored first, then Corcovado. Maps showing 10-hectare sections, 
200 meters by 500 meters, included contours, proposed drainage 
canals and roads for hauling Gros Michel banana bunches by truck 
to the Playa Blanca wharf. Even the names of each 200-hectare 
farm were included. The final proposal was presented in 1944 and 
the engineers and laborers left the peninsula. 

Because of the war, logistics, doubts about irrigation, and a lack 
of ideal soils, the development of Corcovado was put on hold. This 
was a blessing for the world, because the area today is one of the 
crown jewels of the tropical parks in Central America. 
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This story begins on December 7, 1941, when I was just 21 years 
old. At noon on that memorable day, I was a brand new second lieu¬ 
tenant in the U.S. Army Air Corps, flying a P-40 around the Statue 
of Liberty. We were not supposed to do this but the temptation was 
just too great. This was my first flight in a plane heavier and faster 
than the T-6, which I had been flying as a cadet, and I felt good. I 
was flying a fighter, the morning was beautiful and the plane han¬ 
dled like a dream. I enjoyed myself for about an hour and, when I 
came in to land, I found everyone huddled around the radio in the 
operations tent. That was when I learned that the Japanese had 
bombed Pearl Harbor and that President Roosevelt had declared 
World War Two. 

Just the month before, I had volunteered, along with several 
other cadets, to take a job with Pan American Airlines ferrying 

4 Dr. James Ostelle Harrison was bom in 1920 and grew up on a farm near 
Harrison, Georgia. He flew with the Army Air Corps in World War II. In 1956, 
he arrived with his wife and son in Golfito, Costa Rica, on the Morazan to work 
on banana insect problems at the Coto 47 Research Station. Later, Jim went to 
Cornell and returned with a Ph.D. in entomology. As the "Father of Banana 
Ecology," his research led to the practice of natural insect control without the use 
of insecticides in banana plantations. In 1962, Jim joined the staff of Mercer 
University at Macon, Georgia, and has broadened his interest in natural history 
through teaching and travel. He retired in 1987, but continues to explore the 
world with his wife, Joyce, from their home in Macon. 
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Canadian built Hurricanes and Spitfires from Dakar, in West Africa, 
to Cairo. At that time Pan American was doing most of the ferrying 
of planes for the U. S. Army. As a group, we new pilots were sent 
to Mitchell Field, Long Island, New York, to prepare ourselves for 
the jobs with Pan American. We had no Hurricanes or Spitfires to 
practice in so it was decided that the P-40 would serve the purpose. 

When the Japanese bombed Pearl Harbor, that project ended 
suddenly and we pilots were shipped off to Dale Mabry Field at 
Tallahassee, Florida. Here we awaited delivery of new P-395 Bell 
Aircobras from Buffalo, New York. 

Our new planes arrived in January 1942, and we were instructed 
to fly them around the local area for 25 hours in preparation for our 
up-coming flight to Panama. During part of this time, we practiced 
gunnery at targets on Alligator Point, an area that is now covered 
with vacation homes. 

The great day came on March 3, 1942, when a group of thirteen 
P-39s was assembled on the flight line at Dale Mabry Field. We had 
all checked our planes thoroughly and were ready to take off on a 
great adventure. Since not one of us pilots had ever been out of the 
United States before this really was a great adventure. We all 
started our engines, taxied out to the end of the runway, and took to 
the air one at a time. After lifting off we circled the field and joined 
in formation, three flights of four planes each and one tail-end- 
Charlie. Since we were flying without drop tanks the distance 
between refueling stops was rather short. Our first stop was at 
Shreveport, Louisiana and then on to Harlingen, Texas, for the 
night. 

On March 4 we awoke to a warm, clear day with unlimited visi¬ 
bility. Thirteen excited pilots were soon at the airport preparing for 
our first flight out of the United States. Once in the air we followed 
the Gulf coast of Mexico to Tampico where we stopped for fuel and 
lunch and then flew on to Veracruz for the night. A rather stiff 
crosswind was blowing across the landing strip at Veracruz when 
we came in to land but this presented no problem to most of the 
pilots. One pilot, however, ran into difficulty as he landed. Just after 
touchdown his plane drifted off the runway into a ditch and col¬ 
lapsed the landing gear. As you might expect, this was the last plane 
in the flight—plane number 13. 
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Here at Veracruz I had my first culture shock. That evening we 
all went into town for dinner. Our flight leader took us to a restau¬ 
rant where most of the tables, including ours, were on the sidewalk. 
Eating on the sidewalk was a new experience for me, but shortly 
after we ordered, I was enjoying my first came asada —charcoaled 
meat on a stick. We were so busy talking that I paid little attention 
to my immediate surroundings until I became aware of something 
moving near the left side of my chair. I looked down and there sat 
a mangy old dog looking up at me with sad-looking eyes. I looked 
to my right and, lo and behold, there was a man with no legs, rest¬ 
ing on a board with rollers, and he was looking at me the same way 
the dog was looking. Both seemed hungry, but so was I. Since I 
really didn’t know what to do, I just kept on eating without looking 
down again. 

On the morning of March 5, we took off from Veracruz on our 
longest non-stop flight yet. We were headed for Tapachula. We flew 
on down the coast to the narrowest part of the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec. I will always remember that flight to the Pacific 
coast. For most of the way, we flew over seemingly unbroken for¬ 
est with trees as far as the eyes could see. (In 1975, my wife and I 
drove across this area and the only trees we saw were a few scat¬ 
tered palms in cattle pastures.) As soon as we could see the Pacific 
Ocean we turned southeast and landed at Tapachula where we refu¬ 
eled and spent the night. 

On March 6, after a brief stop at Managua, Nicaragua, for fuel, 
we made it all the way to David, Panama. The most memorable 
thing about this flight, however, was the view of my first banana 
plantation. After taking off from Managua, we headed directly to 
the Gulf of Nicoya in Costa Rica and flew just off shore at an alti¬ 
tude of about 2,000 feet. The weather was clear with just a few scat¬ 
tered clouds and visibility was great. So, we just cruised along 
enjoying the scenery. We had been told that when we reached the 
mouth of the Rio Terraba (Rio Diquis on our maps), we would fly 
across the low land between the Osa Peninsula and the mountains 
to the northeast and, after passing Golfito, head directly to David in 
Panama. 

I will never forget the view before us when we turned to pass 
over the low-lying land that I expected to be covered with unbro- 
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ken forest. Instead of unbroken forests, as our map indicated, I 
could hardly believe my eyes when I saw the long streams of irri¬ 
gation water shooting up and over a vast expanse of banana planta¬ 
tions. Even if I had expected bananas here, I wouldn’t have 
expected the need for irrigation. But this was the dry season 
between December and April. 

As we flew over this large banana plantation, I never dreamed 
that eighteen years later I would be working as a Research 
Entomologist at that very same plantation. 

We refueled and spent the night at David. Then, about noon, on 
March 7, we made it in to Albrook Field in the Panama Canal Zone. 
I was here for only a few days before being sent, with my P-39, to 
a little dirt landing strip at Chame, Panama. From this small field, 
we practiced protecting the Panama Canal from air attack by inter¬ 
cepting all Pan American flights, as well as other aircraft, coming 
into the Canal Zone. 

In June, I volunteered to join seven other pilots and go to the 
Galapagos Islands way off the West Coast of South America with 
eight P-40s. Our responsibility there now sounds preposterous. 
With eight P-40s, we were expected to protect the runway on 
Seymour Island, now called Isla Baltra, against any Japanese fleet 
that might appear on the horizon. The landing strip was important 
because B-17 bombers patrolled the waters between Guatemala and 
the Galapagos Islands looking for Japanese submarines. Our island, 
Seymour, was loaded down with drums of gasoline and stacks of 
bombs. If a Japanese naval fleet was to be detected approaching the 
Panama Canal, the B-17s would land on Seymour Island, refuel, 
load up with bombs, and strike the fleet as far from the Panama 
Canal as possible, so we hoped. Fortunately this never came to 
pass. The waters between the Galapagos Islands and South America 
were patrolled by B-24s from Salinas, Ecuador. 

I spent almost six months on “The Rock,” as Seymour Island was 
called by military people in Panama, and enjoyed every minute of 
it. We flew our dawn and dusk patrols and, when no one was fly¬ 
ing, we used the rescue boat for fishing. This is the only place I ever 
caught fish on an unbaited hook. Often we would take food scraps 
from our cook tent and throw them overboard when we reached a 
good fishing area. Then, with the boat drifting, we would drop in 
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our baited hooks and soon be catching fish. Once, I cast a shiny, 
bare hook into the agitated water and almost immediately tied into 
a good-sized grouper. 

Late in December of 1942, we were rotated back to Panama. 
There were only seven of us now since one pilot had died in a crash 
several weeks after we arrived in the Galapogos Islands. I was sent 
to a small camouflaged field in the jungles near Madden Dam in the 
Panama Canal Zone. This is where I really fell in love with the trop¬ 
ics. Countless numbers of giant trees, vines, and other plants sur¬ 
rounded and covered our living quarters and eating facilities. No 
alarm clock was ever needed because noisy parrots awakened us 
every morning. Birds were everywhere and every day while we ate, 
spider monkeys ran around on the roof of the mess hall. Since I had 
been a country boy from Georgia all my life before joining the 
Army Air Corps, this was like heaven to me. 

In June of 1943, I again volunteered, this time to go to North 
Africa and become a real fighter pilot. From the USA, our group 
was routed via Miami to Belem, Brazil, and across the Atlantic to 
Dakar, Senegal, in West Africa. When I arrived at the redistribution 
station at Casablanca, Morocco, I found that I was being assigned 
to the 90th Photographic Reconnaissance Wing. I was going to 
shoot with cameras, not with guns. Although disappointed at first, 
I soon became involved in getting acquainted with the P-38 
Lockheed Lightning. 

Our planes had neither guns nor armor, the guns having been 
replaced by cameras. We were told that we wouldn’t have to worry 
about enemy fighters if we could just recognize the type. We could 
out-dive the German FW-190 and out climb their ME-109. But it 
wasn’t a German fighter that brought me down but a burst of 
ground anti-aircraft fire over Trieste at the northern end of the 
Adriatic Sea. With one engine out and the other one damaged, I 
headed back to my base at Ban, Italy. Losing altitude all the way, I 
finally crashed down in the water just off the spur of Italy’s Adriatic 
coast. This was on March 3, 1944, exactly two years from the day 
I left Tallahassee, Florida, on my way to Panama. I was soon picked 
up by two Italian fishermen in a sailboat and carried to a British 
outpost on the Italian coast. I was back with my outfit the next day. 
After finishing my tour of duty overseas, I returned to the U.S. and 
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was assigned to the Air Rescue Service when it was just being 
organized. 

Finally, in August 1947, I was relieved from active duty so I 
could go back to school in Georiga and finish my formal education 
paid for by the G. I. Bill. I stayed in the Reserves, was promoted to 
Lieutenant Colonel and was soon flying jets. All the time that I was 
in the Reserves and going to school at the same time, I kept think¬ 
ing about the tropics and how I would like to go back. 

For my thesis, I elected to study ectoparasites of small mammals 
in North Georgia. The most thrilling part of my research resulted 
from a single night’s work on top of Georgia’s highest mountain, 
Brasstown Bald, at an elevation of 4,782 feet. One male flea, col¬ 
lected from a tiny shrew, turned out to be a new species that we 
named Nearctopsylla georgiana. Related species are found only in 
the northern United States and Canada. 

After I got my Masters Degree in Entomology from the 
University of Georgia, I wrote to the United Fruit Company and 
asked if they needed a good entomologist. As it happened, they 
were in the process of starting a new research station in the Coto 
Farm 47 banana plantation of southwestern Costa Rica and needed 
another entomologist. My letter was answered in just a few days 
and I was interviewed in New Orleans. Soon, Dr. Lee Cox, Vice 
President of Research, hired me in Boston for the Coto Research 
Station. Dr. Cox liked the idea of a flying entomologist. 

In mid-June, 1956, my wife, our son Michael and I sailed from 
New Orleans and headed for the tropics on a United Fruit Company 
banana ship of the Great White Fleet. The vessel only earned 12 
passengers and, by law, this allowed the Company to travel without 
a doctor on board. Passengers ate with the officers and the food was 
superb. Our ship, the Morazan, was bound for Ecuador, and since 
we were going to Costa Rica, we had to change ships in Panama. 
We were put off the ship at Balboa in the Panama Canal Zone 
where we waited a week for a ship that was going to the banana 
port of Golfito, Costa Rica, up the Pacific coast. As we traversed 
the Canal, passing through the various locks, my memory flashed 
back to 1943 when I flew back and forth over this area almost every 
day keeping watch over the Canal. 
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After reaching Golfito, we disembarked between torrential rains 
and passed through Immigration and Customs without any prob¬ 
lem. The family was soon on the railroad track in a station wagon¬ 
like vehicle, called a motorcar, en route to our new home in Coto 
47. There were no roads to the plantations and people, cargo and 
bananas went only by rail. The trip took over an hour to reach the 
Fruit Company community that had offices and houses for admin¬ 
istrators, a medical clinic, the American school, and a commissary, 
a golf course and social club. Upon arrival, we were met by the 
research staff. Roy Roig, another entomologist, showed us to our 
new home built up on stilts. 

The research station administrator, Ira Hubbard, and wife 
Carolyn, had prepared a delicious dinner for us and the meat was 
especially good. My wife wanted to know what ki nd of meat we 
were eating and Ira nonchalantly said, “It’s a big rat.” Katherine 
didn’t know whether he was serious or not, so she kept on eating. 
She said, “I don’t care. It’s still about the best meat I have ever 
eaten.” In fact, it was the meat of the paca, a large, brown rodent 
with white spots, known in Central America as the tepescuintle. 

Our elevated house on stilts allowed breezes to cool the open 
downstairs. But it also accentuated other events. One night after 
bedtime soon after we arrived, the house shook with a loud bang. 
Dishes began falling from shelves and breaking on the floor. No 
one had warned us about earthquakes which made the stilt house 
rock and rattle. 

Each house came with a yard boy. He took care of the yard and 
ran errands. He also did little chores for the maid who we employed 
for a dollar a day. She lived in a room with a bath and toilet under 
the house. The maid cooked, washed, ironed, and gave orders to the 
yard boy. 

She also gave me an order once. Bunches of bananas were 
always hanging under to the house for home consumption. Because 
ripe fruit attracted birds and rats, I placed a boa constrictor under 
the house to eat the rats. Rat populations declined but the maid was 
not happy. She gave me an ultimatum to get rid of the snake or she 
was leaving. The boa constrictor was returned back to the forest. 

Except for the bedrooms, our house had no windows. The living 
room and dining room were open on both sides, which allowed 
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light and air to pass through. Board walls came up about waist high 
from the floor and then screen continued to the ceiling. When rain 
and wind started blowing in, a pull cord released a rolled up canvas 
curtain that came down snugly over the screen. After the weather 
passed over, the canvas was rolled up to the ceiling level again. 

There were many species of hummingbirds in the banana zone. 
Since the house was open, the fast-flying birds did not always 
detect the screens in time and rammed their beaks into the screen. 
Unless someone inside the house pushed the beak back out, the tiny 
stuck birds would die, remain in the screen and desiccate. 

Roy took me to the plantation to examine banana plants for 
insect damage. I was excited about the prospects ahead, but as soon 
as we got out of the jeep and walked into the first farm, I became 
very discouraged. Only a few days before, the area had been 
sprayed with dieldrin and almost all animal life among the bananas 
had been killed. The place actually stank from decaying creatures. 
It seemed that all the rats, lizards, frogs, fish in the canals, as well 
as insects—both good and bad—were dead. I thought to myself that 
surely there must be a better way to control pest insects. 

Several days later, I explored around in one of the farms that had 
not been sprayed recently. I noticed some insect damage to the 
leaves, as well as the caterpillars that caused the damage. I also 
noticed that some of the damaging caterpillars had been parasitized 
by natural enemies and were dying. The pests would never produce 
offspring and they would support many new parasites. I began try¬ 
ing to convince people that, if left alone, the parasites would prob¬ 
ably keep the pests under control except in rare situations. I knew 
that insecticides like dieldrin would kill the parasites and predators 
as well as the pests. 

Clyde Stephens joined the Banana Company not long after I 
came to Coto and, fortunately, he had the same philosophy about 
spraying that I had. As a result of Clyde’s influence, and the efforts 
of others after I left the Company, banana companies now let nature 
take care of the insect pests by natural control. In Clyde’s publica¬ 
tions and lectures, he referred to me as “The Father of Banana 
Ecology.” 

One weekend, Fruit Company colleagues Paul Hari from 
Switzerland, John DeWitt from Holland, and I decided to go camp- 
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ing above the little village of Corrector—Villa Neily. We drove up 
the road above the village, parked the jeep and hiked up a small 
stream. It had rained earlier in the afternoon but had stopped by the 
time we started walking. For our campsite, we picked a small flat 
area near the stream where several large boulders, some with flat 
tops, protruded out of the ground. Across the stream, a rather steep 
cliff rose almost from the water’s edge. 

After deciding on this spot, we hung our jungle hammocks and I 
began gathering small sticks for a fire. I broke small limbs from 
dead vegetation hoping they would bum. When I had collected a 
handful of twigs, I began trying to build a fire using some dry paper 
from my pack. To keep the fire off the wet ground I decided, with¬ 
out thinking, to build it on one of the flat boulders. Soon, I had a 
small fire burning, and after adding larger and larger sticks, there 
was a pile of coals upon which I set the frying pan containing a 
small amount of coconut oil. The hamburgers were ready to fry. I 
turned my back to the fire and was reaching for the hamburger meat 
when there was a loud explosion be hi nd me. When I turned to look 
the frying pan was gone, there was no fire, and coals were scattered 
all around. Evidently there had been pockets of water in the rock 
and, when they were heated by the fire, steam pressure blew away 
the top of the rock. 

We were snug and dry in our jungle hammocks when the rains 
started again. The rain softened the ground on the nearby cliff and 
loosened some of the rocks that came tumbling down near us, many 
of them splashing into the stream by our campsite. Sleeping was 
not easy that night, wondering if rocks would come crashing down 
into our hammocks. 

After working at Coto for two years, I asked for a leave of 
absence so I could go back to school and get a doctorate in ento¬ 
mology. Dr. Cox told me that if I would go where he wanted me to, 
the Fruit Company would keep paying my salary. So, what did I 
say? “Just tell me where you want me to go.” I was sent to Cornell 
University at Ithaca, New York, and did my field research at Palmar 
Sur, Costa Rica, on “Factors Affecting the Abundance of 
Lepidoptera in Banana Plantations,” which was published in the 
Journal of Ecology in 1964. 
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Here I was, after eighteen years, rambling around on the very 
same banana plantation that I first saw on March 6, 1942, as I flew 
over it in my P-39. Now the roar of airplanes over the plantation 
came from Stearman PT-17s like the ones I had flown in 
Tallahassee. These, however, had bigger engines and were modi¬ 
fied for spraying bananas. 

I loved Palmar. We had eleven different kinds of fruit trees in our 
yard and pineapples on the side. All the families here paid one dol¬ 
lar per week to belong to the Garden Club. This money was given 
to a laborer to plant and tend a small vegetable garden. As a result, 
every Monday morning, there would be two large cloth bags filled 
with vegetables placed at our doorsteps. Usually this was more than 
we could eat during the coming week. The Company also sold us 
meat and milk for a small price. 

Our house on stilts was just across the road from the golf course 
that surrounded the landing strip. I bought an old set of golf clubs 
with the idea that I might play a little golf at times. However, every 
time I got out on the course I found myself spending more time 
looking at the plants around the edge of the rough than I did play¬ 
ing golf. Paul Hari had professionally landscaped Palmar in the 
early 1940s and put in most of the plants. They made a lovely gar¬ 
den on the golf course. 

In the evenings during the dry season, I would often walk to the 
edge of the Terraba River near our house, sit on the rocks and watch 
the sun set down river. My attention was always divided between 
watching the changing colors in the sky and watching the river 
otters play. These medium sized aquatic mammals frolicked all 
along the river’s edge just below our house. 

I recently read in some of my old notes that on March 28, 1962, 
I drove with my son, Michael, down to the edge of the river at Farm 
11. At exactly 05:00 P.M., large green parrots began flying over in 
pairs, flying southwest. By 5:45 P.M., I had counted 505 parrots fly 
by and out of that number only thirteen were flying as single birds. 
Besides the parrots, there were still scarlet macaws in southwest 
Costa Rica. 

Dr. Cox wrote me to come to Boston to see the Company’s new 
green houses where they were growing bananas for research pur¬ 
poses. The facility was at Norwood where a huge old mansion had 
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been converted into research laboratories. Dr. Cox picked me up at 
the airport and enthusiastically told me about his new project to 
study banana problems in Boston with a prestigious staff of scien¬ 
tists. After we entered the new facility, he stopped talking as he 
slowly climbed the stairs of the stately old home. At the top of the 
stairs, he took hold of the railing, staggered slightly, then fell on his 
back gasping for air. I put his head in my lap and started yelling for 
help. When someone came with oxygen, it was too late and he died 
of a massive coronary right there in my lap. 

During a trip to San Jose, the capital of Costa Rica, my wife 
called me in Palmar to tell me about a little 18 months-old baby girl 
who was living with a lady. The child’s mother had died in child¬ 
birth and the father was unknown. The baby was undernourished 
and in poor health. My wife described her as a beautiful little girl 
who looked like a doll. She wanted to know if it was alright to bring 
her home. I said, “Sure, bring her back when you come.” That was 
an answer I have never regretted. 

When Lacsa’s C-47 landed on the Palmar airfield running 
through the middle of the golf course, I was at the airport to meet 
my wife and new daughter, Julieta. She was beautiful and when I 
held out my arms to her, she came to me as though she knew that 
was where she belonged. 

A week later, we began procedures for adoption. The adoption 
director said it may take a year and a half to get legal papers. When 
I explained that we would be leaving the country before then, the 
director surprisingly advised us to pay a midwife to declare that she 
had delivered the baby from Mrs. Harrison. That is what we did and 
paid a midwife 200 colones—about $30 USD then—to sign the 
birth certificate papers. These papers were documented with the US 
Consulate in San Jose. 

As September of 1962 approached, I began preparing to depart 
from Costa Rica and the Compania Bananara de Costa Rica to join 
the faculty of Mercer University in Macon, Georgia. We took 
Julieta to Georgia where she grew up. 

I now believe what I was told long ago, that you can never get 
the tropics out of your blood once you have lived there. 
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^Julias Johnston was a young blond of 24 —a World War II veteran 
with a degree in journalism—when he packed his bags and left the 
United States in 1950, hitchhiking to Central and South America. 
When good roads became scarce South of the Border, Dallas and 
his traveling buddy found themselves traversing the vastness of 
Mexico, Guatemala, El Salvador and Honduras by bumming rides, 
traveling on old rattletrap buses and sometimes walking. 

His buddy, Bud Monson, had to return to the USA when he was 
notified at the American Embassy in Honduras that he had been 
drafted into the Korean War. Dallas was exempt from further mili¬ 
tary service since he was in the invasion of Pelilieu of the Palau 
Islands. 

In Honduras, Dallas—by then short of money—got a job as a 
waiter in the capital, Tegucigalpa. At the Hotel Prado, he was both 

5 As told to the author by Dallas Johnston on Hospital Point, Bocas del Toro, 
Panama, 22 August 1997. Dallas was bom in Lynn, Massachusetts in 1926. His 
mother was French Canadian and his father was from Massachusetts. The fam¬ 
ily moved to Vancouver in 1931 during the depression, then to Everett, 
Washington in 1935. After assignments with the United Fruit Company in 
Honduras, Dominican Republic and Colombia, Dallas left the UFC and worked 
in Uruguay and USA. Later, he became a private banana farmer and operated the 
La Perla Fishing Lodge in Costa Rica. After managing a banana project in 
Somalia, he returned to Costa Rica and introduced macadamia farming at Alegria 
where he and Romelia live at a cool 700 meters in elevation overlooking the 
Caribbean coastal plain. 
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serving the embassy set and also winning their favor. In time, he got 
invited to the banana port of Tela, a coastal town built and operated 
by the United Fruit Company. There he spent a weekend with the 
British Ambassador’s daughter and family at the Company guest¬ 
house right on the Caribbean beach. Tela was a favorite Company 
town of banana people who enjoyed a country club life of golf, 
swimming, tennis and fishing on the Company boat. This life 
appealed to Dallas. 

Just three years later, Dallas was riding a company mule and liv¬ 
ing in the interior on a banana farm. He had become a seasoned 
banana man, the overseer of United Fruit’s Farms 10 and 11 in the 
Guanchillas. He lived alone in a spacious overseer house with fine 
amenities—a cook and housekeeper who made life comfortable; 
also a yard boy who groomed his tropical garden and ran errands. 
He had learned banana Spanish, banana cultivation, timekeeping, 
disease control and how to ride a mule. In short, he had assimilated 
into the culture of the tropics and the United Fruit Company. 

Dallas’ banana career began when some of the farm boys visit¬ 
ing in Tela took him aside at the Company club and told him of 
work opportunities. (He had just been told bluntly by Eddie 
Couture in the Accounting Department that there were no job open¬ 
ings.) Richard Washburn, a timekeeper, and Phillip Ryder, the spray 
master, told him to catch the Sunday afternoon Tela Railroad 
Company train to their farm in La Fragua where there may be work. 
They also talked about the roughnecks and gunslingers and how 
Felix Aycock once shot a bullet hole in the Tela Club clock. With 
this, Dallas was fascinated. Without much ado, he said goodbye to 
the Ambassador’s daughter and caught the train to adventure and 
La Fragua. 

As promised, the La Fragua farm boys welcomed Dallas, but 
they also teased him about the possibility of starting as a yard boy 
at $30 a month. They were apprentice overseers on the 200- 
hectare/500-acre farm. It was payday and a heavily guarded 
armored rail car arrived on a sidetrack where workers lined up for 
their money. Since Honduras did not print paper money at the time, 
the paymaster handed out bunches of shiny silver Lempira coins 
and silver U.S. half-dollars. 
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After payday, Richard Washburn and Phillip Ryder took Dallas 
by train to Progreso along the Ulua River for a big weekend in the 
Company town. As usual, banana people enjoyed life at the 
Company club, complete with a pool, tennis courts and a golf 
course. Pistols had to be checked at the door with the guard at the 
clubhouse before entering. Meals were eaten at the Company din¬ 
ing room where they signed a vale that was deducted from their 
paycheck. In fact, just about anything within the Company infra¬ 
structure could be signed for and charged to payroll deductions. 
This, of course, included drinks at the bar. 

For a change of pace, the men often went downtown to the can¬ 
tinas for a few drinks and listened to the blaring mariachi music 
from the rockolas. Such entertainment came with certain risks 
because some of the patrons settled their drunken arguments with 
machete fights or shootings. 

Only two decades earlier, two giant rival banana companies 
operated across the Ulua River from each other. Sam Zemmuray 
started the Cuyamel Fruit Company in the early 1900s. This banana 
and sugar cane empire extended all the way from the border of 
Guatemala to the Ulua River. His rival was the United Fruit 
Company that started at Tela in 1914. Years after Zemmuray sold 
out to United Fruit in 1929, there were still old smoldering resent¬ 
ments held over from competitive times. Now these banana men 
were working together on both sides of the river. 

On Monday morning, Dallas had an interview with the top man 
in Progreso, Harold Prouse, who was Superintendent of 
Agriculture. He was the same as a division manager who controlled 
everything on the east side of the Ulua River. On the West Side of 
the river in La Lima, managers Felix Aycock and Bob Beasley ran 
the entire Company division. These men had decades of tropical 
experience and now had the power of kings. 

Dallas Johnston was employed as a local hire, a status that did 
not include some benefits given to other foreigners. Starting at 
$125 a month, he was assigned as a timekeeper for Henry Murray, 
overseer of Palos Blancos Farm. Later, Dallas was transferred to 
Farm 18, practically the end of the rail line near the remote village 
of Santa Rita, the home of his future wife. Anders Olesen, a Dane, 
was his apprentice partner on the farm. Upon arrival, Jack Cappel 
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showed them the bachelor quarters, literally a rat and roach- 
infested dwelling with no amenities. Capell was kind enough to 
present each man with a kerosene lamp. Their mission was to plant 
Gros Michel bananas in flood fallowed, copper sulfate-treated soil 
supposedly free of Panama disease. (The treatments were a total 
failure.) 

In 1954, Dallas was promoted to overseer of Farms 10 and 11 in 
the Guanchillas and got a salary increase to $250 per month. On 
these farms, he had a good mulero who fed and cared for his mules. 
“Coca Cola” and “Pava” were always saddled up and ready to go 
when the boss needed them. 

Dallas liked to inspect his banana farms by mule with the jefes. 
But Guy Cantrell rarely inspected Farms 10 and 11. When Dallas 
asked him why, Cantrell replied that he knew the banana farms 
were in good shape because of the neat appearance of Johnston’s 
garden and yard—a real compliment. 

To get supplies for the house, orders were called to the Company 
commissary in Progreso for special cuts of meats at eight cents per 
pound, milk at eight cents a quart, vegetables, ice and household 
goods. Milk, meat and some vegetables were produced by the 
Company. The supply train came twice a week and many times it 
would not arrive until midnight. Rather than wait and lose sleep, the 
overseer went to bed and sent his yardboy to receive and sign for 
the merchandise as a payroll deduction. Signing vales was conven¬ 
ient, but at payday, sometimes only a few silver coins reached the 
employee’s pocket. 

The overseer and his staff always planted plantains near the 
tracks for their home use. But one of the problems was protecting 
fruit from being stolen by the train crew, especially at night. It was 
common to hear pistol shots fired in the air to scare off plantain 
thieves from the train. 

Despite the isolation and long hard days of running banana 
farms, there were times for recreation. Large dinner parties were 
regularly rotated among the bachelor overseers in their spacious 
homes. Many of these farm boys were young Americans. Others 
were Europeans or British recruited by Alfred Butler in London in 
1950. With a crowd like this, social life, adventures and sports were 
popular outlets. Rolling chingona dice for drinks at the club went 
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on for hours. Five poker dice were thrown from a leather cup to 
eliminate each lucky player. The last one out paid the bill. A rum 
and Coke cost $.15 and a White Label Scotch and water was 25 
cents. 

On special holidays, there were golf tournaments and dances at 
the Progreso club. From Progreso, one could cross the river by 
dugout or ferry, then catch the train to La Lima for visits to the golf 
club or continue on to San Pedro Sula. Some made the long trip by 
train to the Company club and beach at Tela. A lucky few enjoyed 
the Company cabins at Lake Yojoa in the cool mountains for boat¬ 
ing, fishing and duck hunting. Sometimes, a group would go fish¬ 
ing off the islands of Guatemala or Honduras on the Chamelecon, 
the Company’s converted PT boat. Drinking was always part of any 
activity. 

On one occasion, Dallas and his German Swiss neighbor, Teddy 
Elsasser, sponsored a memorable mule ride for their friends. They 
invited the city folks —secretaries, nurses, clerks, and teachers—to 
the farm for an excursion to the mountains. When everyone was 
ready and mounted up to go, Elsasser gave a loud yelp to go— 
vamanosl All went forward except the leader, Elsasser, who was 
plummeted to the ground. He had forgotten to untie his mule from 
the fence post. This event caused riotous laughter and set the mood 
for a lot of good humor that day and days to come. 

Dallas Johnston’s private pool was also a favorite gathering 
place. The pool was made from Company materials that never got 
reported on the books. This irregularity was justified because it was 
said that the United Fruit Company budget was greater than the 
entire national budget for La Republica de Honduras. The auditors 
never discovered this minor misappropriation. 

Two major events in 1954 left lifetime impacts on Dallas and 
banana people in general. Beginning May 26, communist and rev¬ 
olutionary fervor resulted in a devastating labor strike that lasted 
approximately two months. The battle cry was particularly anti- 
yanqui that made isolated foreigners in remote plantations very 
nervous. Thousands of strikers marched in Progreso, La Lima and 
the two banana ports of Tela and Puerto Cortes. The whole Tela 
Railroad Company banana, oil palm and abaca operations were par¬ 
alyzed, including the railroads. Protesters in Progreso ranted and 
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raved about their bosses. This included demands against Time- 
check Johnston, who had the reputation for firing people. When 
Dallas learned that the army was sending troops to Farm 18, he 
urged the Progreso office to cancel the order. He reasoned that sol¬ 
diers would only infuriate the workers who had been encouraged 
by their leaders to stay peaceful. The order was rescinded. 

Two months after the bitter strike, another disaster came in the 
form of Hurricane Gilda. On September 27, 1954, Rio Ulua and 
Rio Chamelecon started rising to high levels. The entire north coast 
of Honduras gushed with muddy waters carrying snakes, tarantel¬ 
las, balls of floating ants, dead bodies, and debris by the tons. 
Dallas was not aware of what was coming and was on his mule 
inspecting the farm as usual. When he saw water at the top of the 
levee, orders were given to his foreman to rush a gang of workers 
with hundreds of sacks to build it higher. 

Mistakenly, word spread that Johnston had drowned and was 
lost. This rumor caused even more panic and alarm. In fact, he was 
about to drown when a dugout came along and saved his life. He 
swam to the top floor of his stilted house that was built high off the 
ground just for such emergencies. Floodwaters were lapping at the 
upstairs floorboards. At least he was safe and dry at the second 
floor level. But tens of thousands of people were not. 

There were many pathetic sights during and after this flood. 
When the waters began to rise, farm mules swam to the house and 
attempted to climb the outside stairs to save themselves, but to no 
avail. The current swept them across the railroad tracks. 
Floodwaters were up to the telephone wires along the track and sev¬ 
eral mules lifted their heads above the wires and cross braces to 
keep their heads above water. After the waters went down, the head 
of one mule had tangled in the phone lines by a cross brace support 
and was left hanging from the top of the steel rail post. 

One day, while stranded on the top floor, Dallas heard the put-put 
of a small outboard motor on a boat that tied up to his house. It was 
Don Swofford with a bag of four sandwiches and other supplies. 
During this period of rain and waiting and wondering what was 
next, Dallas shot at snakes floating by over the garden. There was 
news about the American aircraft earner, the U.S.S. Saipan, 
anchored at Puerto Cortes that was sending helicopters to drop 
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food, medicines, clothes, doctors and nurses to assist victims. 
Hundreds of people stranded in trees and on roofs for days were 
being rescued. After a week, the water went down, leaving an ooze 
of silt and filth everywhere. Stagnant pools remained in the planta¬ 
tions for weeks. The cleanup was horrible and it took months to 
approach normal times again. 

Two prestigious things that men coveted in those days were a 
fifty-dollar Stetson hat and a .38 caliber revolver. A labor foreman 
in Farm 10 had a .38 pistol with several notches carved on the 
wooden handle. He was a tough hombre malo and everyone knew 
that the notches represented the men he had killed. Nobody had the 
guts to fire him for fear of being his next victim. After his boss Luis 
Arroyo ordered Dallas Johnston to fire the feared man, the boss left 
immediately for Costa Rica on vacation. This was a risky task for 
anyone, but Dallas gathered his staff of confidants to plot strategies 
on exactly how they were going to do the job without getting them¬ 
selves killed. A plan was made to take stands and position each 
other during the encounter. 

The timecheck had been made to give to the hombre malo and 
the word was out. Dallas mounted his mule and starting riding 
towards Farm 10. He was nervous and wondered what the hell he 
was risking his life for a mere $300 paycheck that month. But he 
kept going with lots of confusing thoughts spinning in his head. 
Suddenly, a motorcar rattled down the tracks and stopped. It was 
Raphael Corrales, the assistant in charge. Corrales cooly said that 
he heard that Dallas had a special problem and suggested that the 
two of them go together. Never had this overseer felt such relief in 
his life. Dallas tied up his mule and got on the rail car. 

They approached with extreme caution. Corrales was also a 
respected tough man himself but he took a more diplomatic 
approach in dealing with this dangerous man. Everyone was tense 
and nervous, waiting for the worst. The hombre malo nervously 
fidgeted with the leather ornaments on the holster holding his pis¬ 
tol as he listened. To save the man’s honor, Corrales offered him a 
transfer to a remote abaca farm, a place of exile. An agreement was 
made and the ordeal was over. 

Later, Dallas worked as Ernie Donaldson’s assistant spray mas¬ 
ter and traveled to new areas. This gave him the opportunity to 
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court Romelia Martinez Bobadilla, from Santa Rita. She had stud¬ 
ied in Belize and was bilingual. This got her a job as secretary to 
Engineer Jimmy Owens in Progreso. Wedding plans were made and 
the two of them were married in 1955 in a quiet civil ceremony in 
San Pedro Sula. They flew to the ancient Mayan ruins of Copan for 
a honeymoon. 

Their best friends, Theodor Elsasser and his cook, Viviana, were 
also married along with them in the same civil ceremony. Viviana, 
a charming Honduran Indian woman, had previously been 
Johnston’s cook. Later, Viviana took their three Honduras-born 
daughters to spend time with her in-laws in Switzerland where she 
learned German and became a Swiss citizen. These four close 
friends, the Johnstons and Elsassers, bonded for life. Both men 
worked with the United Fruit Company until the 1960s when each 
developed separate careers in other countries. The families still 
maintain contact. 

In the 1980s, Dallas changed his interest from bananas and 
became a promoter and planter of macadamia nuts in Costa Rica. 
Even though he is a citizen of Costa Rica, Dallas is still a Gringo 
Overseer at heart on his mountain farm at Alegria. 



Progreso District overseers in 1953 exploring the Mico Quemado Mountains 
behind Farm 18 east of the Ulua River in Honduras. Left to right: Theodor 
“Teddy" Elsasser, a German Swiss from Basal, Michael Ganty, a French Swiss 
from Montreaux, Dallas Johnston from Everet, Washington, and Ray Hodgson of 
Bedford, England. Photo provided by Dallas Johnston 
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Honduras Reception 

Some of you know that I’m somewhat of a tropical bum and that 
my presentation will be on Central America. I have focused on a 
place that even the most experienced travelers among you have 
probably not visited—the north coast of Honduras. Barbara and I 
lived there from 1949 to 1954. We had some heavenly experiences, 
and some hellish ones too. 

On December 17, 1949, the first words spoken to me on arrival 
in Honduras were, “So you’re the goddamn fool who’s come here 
now.” Actually, the words were not merely spoken. They were 
shouted, with rage and malice, with a desire to hurt and demoralize 
us. The stranger who uttered them had come aboard the .S’. .S’. 
Antigua as we pulled along the pier at the banana port of Puerto 
Cortes. 

Barbara and I had just finished a wonderful trip from New 
Orleans to Honduras via Havana, Cuba, on this combination cruise 
ship-banana boat of the Great White Fleet. Interesting, stimulating 
new friends had almost made me forget some of the despair of the 

6 Presented to the Glendale, Ohio, Literary Club on March 18, 1979. His wife, 
Barbara, contributed to the story. 

7 Dr. Mark Hoekenga was born in the San Francisco Bay area of California on 
April 6, 1920. He studied medicine at Stanford University. He and Barbara, also 
from the Bay area, eventually lived in Glendale, Ohio, where he taught. Dr. 
Hoekenga died in 1989. 
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preceding four months—my lying in a coma in then-primitive 
Kuwait on the Persian Gulf, Barbara’s toxemia of pregnancy, and 
the death of an infant daughter. But all of that was behind us. An 
exciting new world lay ahead. Our new friends stood around us, 
wishing us well, as we exchanged addresses. Along with 3-year old 
Timmie (young Mark), we had gazed at beautiful white beaches for 
several hours where the impenetrable-looking jungle crowds to the 
very surf. And now we had arrived at the dock in this banana-land 
of Honduras. 

I was arriving to start my new job—a specialist in Internal 
Medicine for the United Fruit Company’s new showplace 300-bed 
hospital, inland from the coast, at La Lima. I viewed the future with 
missionary zeal and enthusiasm. Everything was going to be all 
right. Eagerly, I looked at the people on the dock, wondering what 
kind of a happy reception we would be getting. 

But, suddenly the voice of Dr. Shapiro had broken through those 
pleasant musings. And now he shouted it again, even louder, “So 
you’re the goddamn fool who’s come here now?” Somewhat 
lamely and despairingly, and looking agonizingly at Barbara, I 
acknowledged that I was the Doctor he was looking for. When 
Shapiro added that he had a motorcar ready for the trip to La Lima, 
we followed him off the ship and on to the noisy, crowded dock 
with considerable apprehension. Rain began to fall and darkness 
was descending. Banana trains were already arriving from the plan¬ 
tations for loading the green bunches of fruit on to the S.S. Antigua 
for its return trip to New Orleans. Earnestly, we wished that we 
could return to the ship. We thought we saw both compassion and 
alarm on the faces of the cruise passengers we were leaving behind. 
I wondered what terrible thing had I done to my family. 

We did not know until much later that Dr. Shapiro was not the 
official greeter sent from La Lima by the Medical Superintendent. 
Between his verbal blasts about our stupidity and the United Fruit 
Company’s cupidity, he told us that he was, indeed, our official 
welcoming party. But he wasn’t. Dr. Shapiro had been fired by the 
Company and was out to retaliate by poisoning the minds of new¬ 
comers. He had canceled the motorcar sent by the Medical 
Superintendent and had substituted one of his own. 
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Our motorcar had the chassis of an automobile with no steering 
wheel. The rubber tires had been replaced with train wheels. The 
custom-built vehicle ran on narrow-gauge railroad tracks and was 
operated by a motorboy who received orders at frequent call boxes 
along the railway. Call boxes and spurs were necessary, because 
there was only one set of tracks. Motor-boys received frequent in¬ 
structions from a central dispatcher ordering the motor car on to a 
spur until a banana train, or a motorcar with higher priority, noisily 
clattered by. Despite a disciplined traffic control system, there were 
still occasional head-on or rear-end crashes. 

It was to one of these contraptions that Dr. Shapiro guided us for 
the four-hour trip to La Lima. At the motorcar, we received an even 
greater shock. There was Mrs. Shapiro, the bigger-than-life mother 
of the doctor. Her tongue was sharper and her whole attitude was 
repulsive and vicious. Alas, what could we do? And so for four 
hours, hungry and tired, wet from the pouring rain, and thoroughly 
demoralized by the two Shapiros, we headed for La Lima. Timmie 
cried much of the way, with fear as well as hunger. 

When we reached La Lima hours later, it was still raining. We 
stepped off the motorcar into mud. A person approached us, but 
when he recognized Dr. Shapiro, he abruptly turned and left. Only 
later did we learn that the man was Dr. Raphael Martinez, the 
Medical Superintendent, coming to meet what he had thought was 
the official motorcar he had sent to Puerto Cortes. 

The nightmare continued. We suffered through a dinner with the 
Shapiros because we had no other way of getting food. On a side¬ 
board was an urn containing the ashes of a senior Dr. Shapiro. And 
under and around the table sniffed a belligerent dog. Mrs. Shapiro 
warned against the dog biting, but she seemed to sound hopeful that 
he would. 

We slept on mattresses that Saturday night. Sleep was fitful. 
From time to time, waves of mosquitoes droned on the other side 
of the screened windows. We felt the sodden humidity, and an 
almost unbearable yearning for some kind of a security blanket. It 
would be two days before we could get linen and towels or buy 
food. On Sunday, we walked around the community and found the 
Company hotel where we could eat. Otherwise, our efforts were 
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expended hiding from the Shapiros. Twice, we pushed a non-com¬ 
prehending Timmie into a back closet so that he couldn’t be heard 
when we thought the Shapiros were approaching. 

On Sunday afternoon, I sat at a small table in the screened-in liv¬ 
ing room-porch where I was writing job-hunting letters back to the 
United States, trying to rebuild bridges and restore contacts. I didn’t 
know exactly how we were going to return to California, but I was 
sure that we would. I tried to comfort Barbara by pointing out what 
a peaceful afternoon it really was. Then, I heard a rifle shot. After 
first dropping to the floor, I cautiously looked over the window 
ledge. I couldn’t believe what I saw! A man was running erratically 
down the dirt road that paralleled the railroad tracks. He was only 
20 yards away, and I could clearly see his face, contorted with fear. 
Then I saw a second man—only fifty yards behind the first one— 
also running, but stopping momentarily to raise his rifle and fire 
another shot at the first man. In seconds that seemed like hours, the 
first one disappeared into the banana plants nearby. He was safe, 
but I was the one who collapsed. 

And so, the bizarre arrival events continued. I learned that the 
big, new 300-bed hospital would not be ready for another six 
months, and when I tried to report to work at the old hospital, I was 
advised to “go home and rest a little longer.” 

On Tuesday, December 20, 1949, we reached the depths of our 
despair. It was our fifth wedding anniversary, but there was nothing 
to celebrate. All we could see was a massive calamity. In the late 
afternoon, Dr. Martinez unexpectedly came by. He asked whether 
we would like to go for a ride and we agreed—old clothes and all. 
The ride was a strange one—around and around the track at the 
working class Club Sula—the social club for non-Americans. Four 
times, six times, eight times we went around the track. Although 
there was nothing really sinister about the experience, it was a con¬ 
tinuation of the bizarre and it had us very edgy. Dr. Martinez said 
that he thought it was time to go home. Instead of stopping at our 
apartment, we went to his house where a party was in session. 
Amazingly, it turned out to be in our honor! Absolutely confused 
and overwhelmed, we found a way to enjoy the party. After a mis¬ 
erable beginning, we had reached a strange and sudden turning 
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point, but from that time on, we were part of the pulse and the soul 
of La Lima. 

The Plantation 

As the months went by, we learned about this wild, lawless fron¬ 
tier, still not tamed after four and a half centuries of European con¬ 
quest. It was the United Fruit Company that had assembled labor 
forces, drained swamps, and built functioning communities in a 
pestilent territory. Building roads and railroads had been enor¬ 
mously difficult. Even trails and footpaths were consumed by the 
jungle in just a few days. But, with perseverance and huge invest¬ 
ments, the land had been prepared and planted with bananas right 
up to the edge of the Company town of La Lima where we lived. 
These banana plantations fascinated me. Trunks littered the fields 
where mule trails wound among fallen logs and ran beneath silent 
arches of huge banana plants. Paths crossed little log bridges that 
spanned drainage ditches or lagoons full of water and sometimes 
crocodiles. 

As time went by, life became very settled with pleasant activities. 
We lived on the edge of a golf course and enjoyed activities in the 
Company club and town. A group in La Lima was developing a 
community church. Meanwhile, I was working hard at the dirty, rat- 
infested old hospital, not the new one that I had come thousands of 
miles to be a part of. My clinical research program was started but 
it was initially the equivalent of a Barefoot Doctor dispensary sys¬ 
tem. Family-wise, Barbara was quite far along with another preg¬ 
nancy and now life seemed quite civilized and interesting. 

The Party 

We had done some entertaining on a small scale, but it was our 
turn to give a large party that first year. Barbara did not like the 
drinking habits of most banana people. She thought that it was 
proper for guests to drink martinis or manhattans, but not double 
shots of White Label Scotch highballs, as was the local Fruit 
Company custom. After all, why couldn’t these people act like the 
nice people of San Francisco back home? So, when our party was 
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held in November, we had gallons of martini mix and gallons of 
manhattan mix. We would show these uncouth people how to 
behave! But alas, it was not to be so. The first few arrivals were 
dutifully sipping their drinks, although with grimaces of distaste 
and disbelief. Then Felix Aycock, the General Manager, arrived. 
Big, burly, rough and tough, he took one look at the martini that 
Barbara offered, and bellowed, “My God, girl, don’t you have any 
Scotch in this place?” And that was the end of our lesson in good 
manners. Back into the refrigerator went the gallons of martinis and 
the gallons of manhattans and out came the Scotch. 

The party was a great one. Shortly after the last of the Scotch- 
besotted guests had left, Barbara announced that she was going into 
labor. I tried to tell her to wait a day or so, but she was stubborn and 
wouldn’t listen. Well, we did get to the hospital in time, and David 
was bom rather quickly. Two hours later, I was back at home, cha¬ 
grined to discover that I had locked the nurse-girl out of the house. 
She was supposed to be baby-sitting with four-year old Timmie 
while we were at the hospital. After calming her down, I decided 
that I should celebrate with some of that martini mix in the refrig¬ 
erator. 

Those days in the early 1950’s were good ones. Bananas gener¬ 
ally were doing well, except for occasional hurricanes and blow¬ 
downs that could level a million banana plants in a few minutes. At 
least the virulent Panama disease and the ruinous Sigatoka leaf 
blight were somewhat under control. While establishing model out¬ 
lying medical dispensaries with minimal expenditure, I also contin¬ 
ued to enjoy banana culture. 

Riding a Mule 

One of the things that fascinated me in those days was the banana 
mule. In the low, wet farms, mules could pack out bananas where 
tractors or trucks would sink into the mud and horses or oxen would 
die of exhaustion. Against better advice, I tried to ride a mule sev¬ 
eral times. First, you mount into the McClellan saddle while the 
mule waits sleepily. Suddenly, the mule rears up on its hind legs 
and makes three or four stiff-legged leaps. You fly through the air 
and over the head of the beast, and, if you are lucky, land on some 
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soft mud. You rise, regain your composure and remount for another 
try. People break bones and even die because of these animals. 

Life in La Lima 

Besides work and the intrigue of bananas, there were many other 
attractions in La Lima. The nine-hole golf course was a delight, 
although if you overshot the fourth or sixth holes, your golf ball 
might land in a rail car of the train that passed by part of the golf 
course. The establishment of the Protestant Union Church of 
Honduras was a unique experience, a most rewarding experiment in 
ecumenism. We also enjoyed trips to the headquarters of the 
Company’s Santa Gertrudis cattle ranch at Manacal up the 
Chamelecon River. Visits to the Company fishing lodge at Lake 
Yojoa were favorite pleasures. 

As the adult leader of the multinational Boys Club, I arranged a 
visit to Tegucigalpa, the capital of Honduras, to have an audience 
with President Galvez, a dictator. Weapons had to be checked at the 
presidential palace and this included even boy scout knives. The 
boys cooperated and surrendered their knives. That is, all but one. 
My own son smuggled his knife inside his sock, but the knife wrig¬ 
gled loose and clattered noisily onto the tile floor in front of His 
Excellency! I have tried to forget the sequence to this event. 

We used to marvel at how the hot wilderness was transformed 
thousands of acres of banana farms. It seemed that new railroads, 
hospitals and schools, stores and whole villages of attractive homes 
would appear overnight. However, in spite of modernization, many 
of the older ways persisted. Since the soil was too wet for the wide¬ 
spread use of tractors, mules were still being used. Dragline opera¬ 
tors continued to swear and guzzle beer while digging huge 
irrigation canals. Occasionally, their giant machines would nearly 
sink out of sight in the mud. People still gathered to watch the com¬ 
ing and going of airplanes and trains. Wandering marimba musi¬ 
cians played for dancers on the village squares. Engineers 
continued to sip Scotch and marry young wives, while railroad 
foremen continued to demand that the gringo doctor keep the hell 
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off the main rail lines in his motorcar so that the banana train s could 
get through. 

The pulse of the banana community were all-night poker games, 
swimming pool parties, tennis matches, golf tournaments and fut- 
bol. And there was the inevitable talk of bananas among the men: 
“fourteen-hand bunches.. .four hundred plants per acre... hand sup¬ 
plying... pick up trains...number 19 loading spur... lottery tickets 
in sevens... another short one.. .iguanas in the irrigation nozzles... 
fruit too big for the mules... fruit too thin... fruit too thick.” The 
months and years hurried by. 

Mayan Ruins 

One of the exciting things that one can do in Honduras is to study 
the remnants of the ancient Mayan Empire. It was easy to collect 
pre-Columbian pottery. In the valleys of the Ulua and Chamelecon 
river basins, banana farmers have picked up many figurines carved 
in stone. In banana fields along the Ulua River, we have found rem¬ 
nants of multi-colored pottery, some dating to the fifth century of 
the Christian era. Other Honduran banana fields have yielded beau¬ 
tifully carved marble bowls and metal fragments. This proved that 
the Mayas were familiar with gold and other metals and carried on 
trade with various Indians of ancient Mexico and south to Panama. 

It is at Copan, near the border with Guatemala, that Mayan civi¬ 
lization reached its zenith. Here, they practiced agriculture, built 
great stone buildings and pyramid temples, worked gold and cop¬ 
per, and made use of a form of hieroglyphic writing that is as yet 
undeciphered. Copan is referred to as the “Alexandria of the Mayan 
Empire”—more impressive than Chichen Itza, Uxmal, and other 
Mayan sites in the Yucatan and in Guatemala. The Hieroglyphic 
Stairway, dedicated about 756 AD bears the longest known Mayan 
inscription, more than 2,500 glyphs. 

You cannot help but be thrilled and amazed as you call back into 
the life of the strange people that gaze at you in sadness from the 
walls of the ancient towers and buildings. The two foremost puz¬ 
zles of the Mayan civilization concern their form of government 
and the abandonment of the centers of culture and religion. “Go 
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read it, and you will understand . . says a Jaguar Priest. But we 
can’t. It’s gone! 

The Strike 

In 1954, social matters are not going well in Honduras. Waves of 
nationalism and leftist agitators are causing labor strikes, and the 
strikes are following the old precedents of turmoil and violence. 
Laborers from the farms are camping on athletic fields that have no 
sewerage disposal. Our 300-bed hospital has 600 patients, with 
typhoid and dysentery being rampant. For 24 hours a day, a public 
address system blares out the actual and imagined sins of United 
Fruit Company management. Bicycle brigades shout “Yanqui Go 
Home!” Soldiers guard our home, but we are more worried about 
their ineptness in pointing rifles in the right direction than we are 
about being attacked. Violence accelerates. Civil War breaks out. 
All women and children of U.S. citizenry are asked to return to the 
United States. 

After getting out another gallon of the 1950 Martini mix from the 
refrigerator, we discussed our limited options. In fact, there really 
were no options. It was clear that pregnant Barbara, with 9-year old 
Timmie and 5-year old David should return to the States, and it was 
also clear that I should be with them until after the new baby was 
bom. And, thus, it happened that Scott was bom in San Rafael, 
California. 

Shortly after the family arrived in California, I returned to 
Honduras, leaving Barbara in C ali fornia with three small children. 
The labor strike was over, but the atmosphere was sullen. I resigned 
from the Company; sold curtains, bookcases, lamps, rugs, and other 
small items, and prepared to return to California to begin the pri¬ 
vate practice of medicine in my home state. But it was not destined 
to be so. 

I guess that I didn’t really want to leave the beautiful tropics— 
even with its unbearable humidity, heat, rains, fevers, polluted 
waters, killings, and moldy clothing and shoes. As a result, my arm 
was twisted to accept a promotion in another United Fmit 
Company Division as Medical Superintendent in Puerto Annuel les, 
Panama. We would move from Honduras to Panama in late 1954. 
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When I telephoned Barbara to tell her the news, she had already 
anticipated it. Although she longed for a “normal” life in America, 
she had come to understand her crazy young husband. Soon, she 
arrived with the three children. But it was not long after that disas¬ 
ter really struck with the horrors of a major flood. 

The Flood 

Floods are common in the banana lands and they are always 
costly, but not necessarily catastrophic. They come because of the 
steep and numerous mountains, heavy annual rainfalls, long rainy 
seasons, and lack of water conservation projects. Usually, the 
floods come upon you with a sort of dream-like inevitability. 
Blackish-gray clouds hover low and rain pours down, sometimes at 
the rate of an inch or two an hour, until it can no longer run off. The 
next morning you may note that the water is at porch level, and you 
see floating blobs that you presently identify as your own chickens. 
Your telephone ceases to ring. The trains have stopped running. 
Perhaps, there is no electricity. 

But the big flood of 1954 was far more massive and devastating. 
La Lima was located in a curve of the Rio Chamelecon. Sandbags 
were piled high along the bank, and the swift current was being 
contained. But suddenly, late in the afternoon, the churning waters 
broke loose two miles upstream, and a tidal wave six feet high ram¬ 
paged across the town, carrying with it people, animals, oil drums, 
and heavy merchandise from a supply depot. We lived in a house 
elevated on 10-foot high stilts. Underneath was the carport, laundry 
room and servants quarters. The initial tidal wave broke in the door 
of the servants quarters, but Grace, the cook, miraculously ran up 
the back steps and into the house just in time. The car was forever 
ruined. 

The rain continued to fall and the break in the river levee 
widened. Rio Chamelecon continued to rise about a foot every 
hour. As darkness fell, the electricity went out. The water rushed 
through the tops of the trees, with humans and animals alike trying 
to cling to the branches. I can still hear the blood-curdling screams 
and the pathetic moaning. 
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Shortly after midnight, the water crested, and very slowly 
receded. Every half-hour or so, I opened the front door and made a 
pencil mark on the stairs to record the water level. Once a dead 
mule floated by, and another time two poisonous fer-de-lance 
snakes. Finally, at 3:00 A.M., I stopped converting two mahogany 
bookcases into rafts, and we dozed fitfully until daybreak. 

What a scene greeted us on that bleak morning. Everywhere was 
the filthy water. Homes of neighbors that were not on stilts were 
half-submerged. Some people were on rooftops while others were 
on railcars. Victims were being rescued by rowboats and dugout 
cayucas. Mangy dogs tried to reach our porch for safety. The elec¬ 
tricity was out. The phone service was out. The water was silty and 
polluted. Tarantulas, snakes, rats, and centipedes struggled for 
survival. Mats of vegetation floated by. 

Naturally, I wanted to get to the hospital as quickly as I could. 
So, as soon as the water had receded to neck level, I set out. With 
the left hand, I held a set of dry clothing on my head. In my right 
hand, I held a machete, periodically swinging it at the poisonous 
snakes that floated by. Black buzzards circled overhead—nature’s 
own sanitary police—waiting to gorge on dead flesh. But we sur¬ 
vived and cleaned up the mess. 

A few weeks later, the family moved to Puerto Armuelles on the 
Pacific coast of Panama and began another exciting 5-year adven¬ 
ture. 

Here in Ohio, where I have stopped for a train at the Sharon 
Avenue crossing, I have seen refrigerated banana cars. But when I 
see them, I see much more than just those rumbling rail cars. I see 
a river forever gnawing at levees, forever churning up its shoals and 
mudbanks, losing itself in the desolate multitude of its bayous. I see 
white ships on the blue Gulf, and still bluer Caribbean, and the 
islets of the offshore lagoons. I see the ocean’s swell, lifting the 
vessels at the dock, and I hear the boom and the crash of the sea. I 
see the long, green valleys of the plantations, the stacks of moving 
fruit covered from the tropical sun with great panoplies of banana 
leaves. I see vistas of tropical rivers, the brilliant plumage of 
strange birds flashing like jewels in the sunlight. I see the beginning 
of that long, romantic pathway leading into the heart of the 
Americas—every time I see a refrigerated banana car go by. 
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Dr. Mark Hoekenga was the leader of 
the La Lima Boys Club in Honduras 
until his transfer to Puerto Armuelles, 
Panama, in 1956. 
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High school and college 
students of United Fruit 
Company employees com¬ 
ing home about 1949 for 
summer vacation from 
private schools mainly in 
the South. Departing from 
New Orleans, stopping in 
La Habana, Cuba, and 
docking in Tela, Honduras, 
the Talamanca was a 
Company banana ship 
that accommodated 99 
passengers. Besides carrying students and paying tourists, tropical employees 
and their families enjoyed a six-week vacation to and from the USA aboard ships 
of the Great White Fleet. Among these well-dressed student passengers are: Luis 
Soto, Santos Soto, Harold Prowse, Harry Franks, Peter Hogaboom and Walter 
"Picho" Hamer. Fruit Company kids learned about international travel and 
socializing early in life. Photo by Margaret Hogaboom. 




Summer of 1949 in La Lima, Honduras, at a “tacky" birthday party for Walter 
“Picho" Hamer at the Taillon guesthouse. Left to right; front row: Walter Hamer, 
Rigo Cordova, Billy Wainwright. Second row: Buddy Kramer, Bobbie Webb, 
Jerry Kramer, Farron Beasley, Barbara Cooper. Third row: James Urquhart 
(blotched), Bea Harrison, Miriam Pierce, Peter Hogaboom, Ann Salisbury, and 
Dicky Fox. Back row: 1, 2, 3 not identified, Billy Harrison, Pat Butler, 6, 7 not 
identified. Photo by Margaret Hogaboom. 
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Fruit Company kids at the Kirkconnell's Party in La Lima, Honduras, in August, 
1953. Left to right, front row: Fred De Ment, Tito Vasquez, Cindy Foote, Fabio 
Reyes, Ann Zemurray. Second row: Harlo Von Wald, Bobby Brent, Becky Jo 
Cooper, Jimmy Owen, Harry Franks, Vitto Patti, Bob Von Wald. Third Row: Billy 
Harrison, Peggy Swofford, Margaret Blackmon, Dick Witty, Sylvia Shanks, Jean 
S wofford, Wendy Butler. Back row: Mark Trafton, Bobby Kirkconnell (the host). 



Kirkconnell party. Front row: Carl Price, Wilton Thompson, Carlos Zacarias, 
Larry De Ment. Second row: Sue Trafton, Alma Taylor, Ana Brent, Ruth Wood. 
Third row: Joan Hanney, Maria Marta Martinez, Gwen Butler, Rolando Cose, Jr., 
John Patti, Jimmy Achee, Albert Beebe. Fourth row: Katie Taylor, Jose Luis 
Zacarias, Dudley Swofford, Dickie Cappel. Fifth row: Dale Hanney, Shirley 
Lartigue, Irma Reyes, Sally Swofford, Annie Lou Eden, Dora Wood, Joe 
Thompson. 















Saving the Company 

by William T. Van Diepen 8 


In the beginning of the banana business in Central America, the 
Gros Michel variety was the choice of the trade. Everyone loved 
this universal banana because it was hardy, shipped and ripened 
well. It made the United Fruit Company rich and made millions of 
consumers content and healthy. However, Gros Michel had two 
major defects: it was tall and blew down in frequent windstorms, 
and it was susceptible to a fungus, Panama disease, that constantly 
wiped out untold millions of banana plants. 

By the 1920s, the United Fruit Company had a virtual monopoly 
on the business and intended to keep it that way. The big challenge 
was to sustain production hampered by chronic disease wipeouts. 
At that time, the Company owned most of the prime loam soils 
where bananas were grown in Central America. When Panama dis¬ 
ease decimated a banana division, the Company moved on to new 

8 William T. Van Diepen was bom in November of 1912 aboard the ship Exeter 
at Saint Ann’s Bay, Jamaica. Both parents were Canadians and his father worked 
for the United Fmit Company. William was raised and schooled in Cuba, 
Jamaica, Canada and the USA. He studied horticulture at Toronto University and 
got a Masters degree in Tropical Agriculture at LSU. Van Diepen joined the 
Company in 1937 and was assigned to soil surveys at Palmar, Costa Rica. He 
and Lona were married in 1938 and lived in Honduras. In 1956, he became man¬ 
ager at Tiquisate, Guatemala. After a promotion to Vice President of Research 
in 1961, the Van Diepens moved to Boston. He retired in 1975 and lives in 
Ormond Beach, Florida, with his wife Polly. 
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soils elsewhere and planted new plantations that required huge cap¬ 
ital investments. 

Much effort was made by research scientists to find a cure for 
Panama disease. Millions of dollars were spent without any signif¬ 
icant results. Banana men with a vision for the future knew that 
resistant varieties would solve the problem. However, corporate 
policy dictated that the Company should keep planting and replant¬ 
ing Gros Michel. The reason for this was to bar competitors from 
getting into the business and threatening United Fruit’s monopoly. 
Therefore, talk of converting to Panama disease-resistant varieties 
was an absolute taboo for several decades. Besides, the bosses rea¬ 
soned that all of the sensitive resistant varieties would have to be 
dehanded and shipped in a box—something, they said, could not be 
done. 

In the 1920s, Drs. Vining C. Dunlap, Otto Reinking and others 
collected numerous banana varieties from Indonesia, the 
Philippines, Southeast Asia and other tropical areas of the world. 
These collected plants were first sent to a quarantine farm on Isla 
Colon in Bocas del Toro, Panama, then to the Changuinola 
Research Station on the mainland. In 1929, the collection was 
transferred to the Lancetilla Botanical Garden near Tela, Honduras. 
Later, the valuable Panama disease-resistant varieties were moved 
to the Guaruma Farms near La Lima where each variety was stud¬ 
ied and tested. 

In 1950, when the top banana man, Sam Zemurray, made his 
annual visit to Honduras, the General Manager, Felix Aycock, 
asked me to be the driver. During the tour, I drove them to the 
Guarumas and we reviewed the valuable and unique banana vari¬ 
eties. Mr. Zemurray had steered the Company through the depres¬ 
sion, helped defeat a Sigatoka disease wipeout in the 1930s, and 
initiated banana production again after World War II, each time sav¬ 
ing United Fruit from going broke. But he hated the thought of 
resistant varieties replacing Gros Michel because he knew that 
competitors would be back in business again. 

On the way back to La Lima, Sam Zemurray gave the order to 
the manager. “Felix, you Cajun, I want you to destroy all these vari¬ 
eties. We are not going to grow and market them. And, I repeat to 
you, Cajun, I want them destroyed.” I was shocked but his word 
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was the law. Mr. Aycock said he would comply. After Zemurray 
returned to New Orleans, he phoned Dr. Hartley Rowe in Boston 
and told him to put his order in writing to Felix Aycock to destroy 
the banana collection. Both management and research people were 
startled and very upset because everyone considered the conversion 
to disease resistant bananas as the lifeline to the future. Despite the 
fatal order, Mr. Aycock made a brilliant ploy by telling his superin¬ 
tendent to “move the varieties out of the Guarumas and don’t tell 
me where you replanted them.” 

The prized collection was planted in Panama-diseased abandon¬ 
ments in San Juan and Tacamiche where overhead irrigation was 
still operating. Once planted, the varieties flourished and resisted 
the fungus disease still in the soil where Gros Michel bananas had 
died. In 1951, Sam Zemurray became ill and resigned his post. 
Later, the variety trials resumed. 

The competition, Standard Fruit Company, started planting Giant 
Cavendish in the 1950s. Because the resistant variety had to be 
packed in boxes, they built prototype packing stations in Honduras 
and Costa Rica. This spurred us into planting Lacatan in 1958-60 in 
the dead Almirante Division in Panama. Specialists were brought in 
to learn how to handle, pack in boxes, ship and ripen this new vari¬ 
ety. Unfortunately, a nematode pest introduced on corms from 
Jamaica caused severe losses and the Company switched to Valery 
in the early 1960s. Dr. Dee Richardson told me that Otto Reinking 
collected this variety in 1925 in Saigon, Indochina. Valery was 
expanded and planted in all Company divisions. The Chiquita qual¬ 
ity sticker was introduced and profits soared by the end of the 
1960s. United Fruit Company was saved again, this time by con¬ 
verting to resistant varieties—the very ones that were nearly 
destroyed a decade earlier. 

Addendum: Certain information was added to this story by CSS. 
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Four legendary and notable men of the United Fruit Company at El Zamorano, 
Flonduras, where the Company founded and funded the prestigious Escuela 
Agricola Panamericana for Latin American students to study agriculture. Left to 
right: Wilson Popenoe, director of the school; Walter E. Turnbull, vice-president 
of the Company's tropical operations; Samuel Zemurray, Jewish immigrant, 
tycoon and philanthropist who controlled the Company; and Flenry Hogaboom, 
associate director of the school. Photo by Margaret Hogaboom in 1947. 



Coffee for Mr. Ed Maxwell in La Lima, Honduras, 1952. Mr. Ed came to the 
tropics in the 1920s as a steam locomotive engineer. He also charmed the ladies. 
Left to right, back row standing: Iolene Butler, Asteria Harrison, Kay Chable, 
Mildred Maxwell Hamer Turnbull, “Sister" Maverick, Susanne Flynn, Betty 
Owen, Barbara Hoekenga, Louise Thornton. Middle row: Lilli Urquhart, Ann 
Stover, Inel Pierce, Lydia Dunlap. Front Row: Janie Drennen Honiball, Lil 
Salisbury, Ed Maxwell, Lona Van Diepen, Mimi Winn. 
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Officials in La Lima, Honduras, in 1956 before William Van Diepen’s transfer to 
Tiquisate, Guatemala. Left to right, front row sitting: George Gerchow, Dave 
Cloward (manager). Myrtle Bryant, William Van Diepen, J. R. Quinones, Prof. 
E. Gamero. Second row: Antonio Lopez, V. Fox, Dr. R. Martinez, V. Scott, Dr. 
G. Trochez, Dr. J. Collart, V. Machado Valle, Fernando Cose. Third row: C. F. 
Racine, Warren Doswell, V. Urmeneta, V. Moncada, Mario Esquivel. Fourth row: 
Dr. N. C. Thornton (head of research), J. O. Cappel, K. E. Hughes. Fifth row: R. 
Pat Coon, F. De Ment, E. Mata. Sixth row: Sidney M. Banack, Willie Wever, E. 
C. Platt. Rear row: G. R. Branch, A. B. Engle, R. E. Mixon, R. M. Beasley. 





Banana Scientist 

bg Dr. Sam R. Freiberg 9 



How happenstance landed me with Chiquita Banana 

After receiving a Ph.D. in Plant Physiology in 1951, the idea of 
working abroad seemed highly remote. The only time I had been 
overseas was courtesy of the U.S. Army during World War II where 
I served as a Combat Engineers Reconnaissance Agent on the front 
lines of France, Holland, Belgium and Germany. I had received an 
offer from the American Chemical Paint Company to work on her¬ 
bicides. However, the opportunity of working overseas came fol¬ 
lowing an interview in Washington, D. C. where I was offered a job 
with the United States Department of Agriculture. The position 
involved working on the terpenes of rubber plants in Costa Rica, 
but I would first have to spend six months at the California Institute 
of Technology with James Bonner. Since Bonner was one of the 
foremost Plant Physiologists in the country, the opportunity to work 
with him made me decide that I would accept the job. 

When I got back to my office at Rutgers University where I was 
working as a Research Associate in the Horticulture Department, 

9 Dr. Sam R. Freiberg was bom on April 14, 1924 on Staten Island, New York, 
but grew up in Elizabeth, New Jersey. He joined United Fruit Company in 1951. 
After leaving the Company in 1965, Sam later became Director of Research and 
Vice President of IRI Research Institute founded by Nelson and David 
Rockefeller. Afterward, he was with the World Bank and was involved in agri¬ 
cultural research and development around the world. He and Marcy retired in 
Chevy Chase, Maryland. 
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there was a message for me to call a George Poland. I hadn’t a clue 
as to who he was or what he wanted. George said he had arranged 
an interview for me with a Dr. Vining C. Dunlap. I hemmed and 
hawed and George said, “Well, you do want this interview, don’t 
you?” and being embarrassed, I said yes. After the call, I found out 
that the Head of Department had submitted my name to the United 
Fruit Company, but forgot to tell me about it. 

At Pier 3 on North River of the New York City United Fruit 
Company office, I had an interesting meeting with Dr. Dunlap. You 
can imagine my surprise when he told me the salary would be $300 
a month. When I pointed out that I was making more than that right 
now and that my wife, Marcy also had a good job in drafting, he 
pointed out the fringe benefits of free furnished housing, subsidized 
food, vehicle and annual free trips home and that I could save up to 
half my salary. Anyway, I felt I had fulfilled my obligation to meet 
and would inform them by phone that I would not accept the offer. 
However, I also met Jasper Baker, the United Fruit Company rep¬ 
resentative in Washington, DC, who invited us to have dinner at his 
home. He and his wife had recently come back from a visit in 
Honduras and showed us pictures of La Lima. It was their enthusi¬ 
asm for the place that convinced both of us to accept the offer and 
undertake an adventure while we were young and childless. 

Travel to Honduras and First Day in La Lima 

The trip from New York City to Puerto Cortes, Honduras, in a 
12-passenger banana boat of the Great White Fleet was rather 
uneventful, although we made friends with the Chairman of 
Burlington Mills who was traveling with his “secretary.” Marcy 
discovered that she was not. She probably never would be a sailor 
either. After disembarking, we were greeted by Entomologist Bob 
Roberts, and Ben Waite, Plant Pathologist, from the Research 
Department. 

We had an early lunch and drank coffee that could have left the cup 
on its own and which was laced half and half with hot milk 
drowned with sugar and still bitter enough to make us wince. 

Awe struck, we traveled to La Lima for about 60 miles through 
lush vegetation and banana plantations in an open vehicle with rail 
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wheels designed to ride on the railroad track. Bob and Ben took us 
to our new house that had just been completed. They told us we 
would be picked up at 7 PM to have dinner with the Assistant 
Director of the Research Department, Dr. Norwood C. Thornton. 
When we got to the Thornton house, there must have been 30 or 40 
people waiting. We were offered drinks and I had my usual Scotch 
and soda, whereas Marcy only drank Coca-Cola. We hadn’t eaten 
since 11 AM and so we were quite hungry and had just about 
decided that we had got it wrong and that it was only for cocktails. 
But the food finally arrived at 10 PM, the latest that we had ever 
had dinner! It was buffet style, and the guy in front of me suddenly 
remarked “Oh boy, jalapenos!” and popped one into his mouth and 
exclaimed “Man, that’s good!” Since I have always been adventur¬ 
ous, I decided I would follow suit and then felt that someone had 
taken a hot iron to my throat and found it took about 30 minutes 
before I could talk normally again. 

When the party broke up about midnight, I asked when I should 
be ready to go to work and Bob Roberts said he would pick me up 
at 6:20 AM! I was convinced that this was some sort of initiation as 
no one really started work at 6:30 AM. Only later did I find out that 
starting early and finishing at 4:00 PM permitted one to play nine 
holes of golf before it got dark! 

There was to be one more surprise on our first 24 hours in the 
tropics. During the night, I suddenly woke up to what sounded like 
a lion roaring outside our house. Naturally, when I woke up Marcy 
to listen, the roaring stopped. It made no sense to me, as I didn’t 
thi nk that lions were indigenous to Central America and Marcy was 
convinced I was having a nightmare. It was only the next day that 
I found out that La Lima had a small zoo with a lion as a showpiece. 

While registering in Honduras, Marcy found out that if she put 
down her mother’s last name from a second marriage and her own 
maiden name, which was not the same, she would be branded as 
illegitimate. Bob Roberts hurriedly urged her to make her and her 
mother’s last names the same. 
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Banana Research 

The Research Department had just recently moved into a new 
building and I was assigned to work on irrigation and water require¬ 
ments of bananas and herbicide control on the railroad right of way. 
It was fascinating work and Doctors Thornton and Dunlap were 
very supportive in the construction of evapotranspirometers that I 
needed for my studies. They also allowed me go to Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, to take a course in radioisotope techniques for the con¬ 
tinuance of that work and for measuring urea spray nitrogen intake 
by banana foliage. The combined laboratory and office space in the 
La Lima research building got pretty hot during the spring and sum¬ 
mer months, because no air conditioning was permitted. Hartley 
Rowe, Vice President in Boston, disapproved of it. Only fans were 
permitted. But he made an exception and we got the first air condi¬ 
tioned laboratory ever because the expensive radioisotope equip¬ 
ment had to stay below 90 degrees. 

The irrigation research indicated that each farm could keep a rel¬ 
atively simple soil moisture balance to determine when to irrigate, 
using the evapotranspirometer studies. One problem in the past had 
been starting irrigation too soon and applying more irrigation water 
through overhead risers or by surface irrigation than was necessary. 
When the program was initiated, many farm managers complained 
that they were letting the soil get too dry and that the banana plants 
would suffer. Bill Van Diepen, Assistant Manager at the time, and 
Pat Coon, Superintendent of Agriculture and I went to each of the 
complaining farm managers and I was able to demonstrate, using a 
soil augur, that there was still adequate soil moisture. The system 
was eventually put in place in all United Fruit Company banana 
operations where irrigation was used, with savings on irrigation 
costs. 

Birding 

One of the most accomplished people I have ever known was 
Mark Trafton. When I first met him, he was Assistant to Dr. 
Dunlap. In the book, Bananeros in Central America, we learned 
about Mark’s experience when he lived in Cuba, Panama and 
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Honduras. Mark was an accomplished musician as well as an effec¬ 
tive administrator. Whatever he took up, he did it with diligence, 
patience and full attention. He was a bird watching enthusiast and 
designed special feeding platforms at his house to take flash pic¬ 
tures of birds and had the stamina to spend endless hours in front of 
a lancetilla palm at the Lancetilla Gardens to get superb photo¬ 
graphs of a nesting bird. His photographs were outstanding and 
some found their way in the National Geographic. His enthusiasm 
prompted me to go with him on several birding trips in Honduras. 
I recall one memorable New Years Day 1953 when he and his 10 
year old son and I identified over 100 different species of birds. It 
has led to a lifelong hobby for me and continues to this day where 
I act as County Coordinator for the Maryland Ornithological 
Society and I am indebted to Mark Trafton for introducing me to 
birding. 

La Lima, Honduras, Vignettes 

La Lima in the 1950s was a small close knit community of fam¬ 
ilies, mainly from the United States and England. It had its club, 
swimming pool, golf course and bowling alley. Telephones were 
old hand crank types on party hnes and everyone seemed to know 
every one else and what they were doing. One night, we had a 
group at our house for dinner and missed Alfred and Iolene Butler 
who had been invited. Dr. Mark Hoekenga said he would call and 
try to find out where they were. Without telling the operator who he 
was, she proceeded to tell him his name and said that as far as she 
knew the Freibergs were the only ones in town having a dinner 
party and that the Butlers were probably at the Club, which proved 
to be the case. 

We had a weekly classical music group at Tom and Molly Tidy’s 
house and a Discussions Group that had lively meetings including 
a memorable one with Bob and Mary Beasley. At that time Great 
Books Discussion Groups were the rage in the USA and it was 
agreed that since I was going to Wisconsin to attend scientific meet¬ 
ings, I would stop by Chicago and pick up 20 boxes of the first 
year’s selection of great books. When we arrived at Puerto Cortes 
and the Honduran customs official went to examine our luggage 
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before disembarking from the ship. I got very concerned because 
the Great Books for the first year dealt with man and the state. The 
last book in the group was Karl Marx’s Communist Manifesto. 
When the inspector asked what was in those boxes, I told him that 
they were only books —solo libros —but he insisted on looking. 
Fortunately, the first book he pulled out was the Declaration of 
Independence and St. Augustine’s Confessions and with a big 
smile, he said, “muy buenoV ’ Had he pulled the last book, we may 
not have gotten back into the country. 

While on vacation in Wisconsin, we stayed at a charming rustic 
place in Black River Falls. Our room overlooked a waterfall and the 
bed was suspended by four wires from the ceiling so that when one 
of us moved, the bed swayed gently. The owner was a charming 
woman who showed us the desk her great grandfather, Lyman B. 
Hall, had used as a signer of the Declaration of Independence. We 
asked Mrs. Hall to come visit us if she was ever so inc li ned and in 
February, she arrived from New Orleans by ship and spent two 
weeks with us. I arranged with the pilot, Eddie Rakowski, to fly her 
to the Lancetilla Botanical Gardens and to meet the manager, Bob 
Armour. She hesitated, as she had never flown before and I had 
Eddie promise to make the trip as smooth as possible. When we 
landed at Tela, Eddie turned to her and said, “Now aren’t you sorry 
you waited so long to fly?” Her comment was, “Oh no, because 
today is my 76th birthday and I can’t think of a better birthday pres¬ 
ent.” 

Many years later, Bob Armour and I worked for the World Bank. 
We would occasionally get together in the Executive Dining Room 
with Jasper Baker, and Ben Waite, who was working for the World 
Bank and USAID. This gave us the opportunity to reminisce about 
our adventurous times in Honduras. 

When Eddie Rakowski left the Company, he was replaced by a 
pilot who was a big hit, as he was very sociable. He had a large scar 
on his cheek, which he said he got while a jet pilot in the Korean 
War. He organized a flying school. A group of us helped him sal¬ 
vage a small plane that had partially sunk at Lake Yojoa and 
brought it back to the La Lima airfield. The Manager’s Office, 
while obtaining insurance for him, found out that he was on the 
FBI’s wanted list for forging checks to the tune of $275,000, and 
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Bob Beasley had to fire him. He left with one of the planes with a 
final destination to the Brazilian Amazon. He was caught in 
Panama and eventually returned to the USA. 

Rumors at times were often incorrect. For example, when Marcy 
decided she didn’t want to go bowling, everyone was sure she was 
pregnant. When she did become pregnant, delivery of our son, 
Raymond Lawrence, was in the La Lima Company hospital, and 
occurred during the height of the strike on June 4, 1954. When he 
was only two weeks old, we were forced to leave because it 
appeared that the strike was getting out of hand. In the town square, 
loudspeakers blared the striker’s angry message in Spanish deep 
into the night and throughout the day. We were concerned because 
they threatened to close down the hospital. Finally, leaders agreed 
to keep it open since the strikers would also have been affected by 
a medical shutdown. 

Soon after we returned from our forced vacation with our infant 
son, we were caught in the hurricane-produced flood of September 
1954. Before the lights went out, we boiled water, cooked food and 
transferred it to the attic. We also thought about floating our son in 
a drawer if the water rose above the attic. After hours of darkness, 
we were heartened to see the lights on across the golf course which 
had turned into a lake (we were located near the 7th tee-off). My 
assistant, Raul Jarquin, and his wife and young child stayed with us 
for about a week until the flood subsided. Luckily, our house was 
on concrete posts and the water came right up to the last step before 
receding. Some of the farms nearby were under 22 feet of water and 
lives were lost. In the aftermath, Sigatoka leaf disease became so 
bad that most of the plantations had to be cut down and banana pro¬ 
duction sharply declined. 

The United Fruit Company was known in Honduras as the Tela 
Railroad Company, and they had a good program whereby young 
agricultural school graduates were hired and given training in 
banana operations from timekeeper to management. Some of these 
trainees eventually became Farm Managers or even higher. 
However, occasionally, they would get some real duds. Two in par¬ 
ticular stand out. One turned out to be nearly blind and had to be 
led off the ship by hand and was soon returned to the USA. One 
couple from Texas really made a big hit with us. They were 
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friendly, good looking and sociable, but he thought he was coming 
to some dude ranch and was dressed in fancy cowboy boots and 
hat. When he found that it meant getting up real early and working 
hard, he decided this job was not for him. They left, claiming that 
he had become allergic to banana plants! 

One of the most interesting couples living in La Lima at that time 
was George and Lucy Savitsky with their two children. George and 
Lucy were bom in China of White Russian parents who fled Russia 
after the Bolshevik Revolution in 1917. In 1948, when the 
Communists took over China, the family had to flee again. Since 
the parents were born in Russia, they had no trouble entering the 
United States and soon became American citizens. However, 
George and Lucy, who were bom in China, could not get in to the 
United States because of Chinese quota restrictions. 

At that time, one of the few countries willing to take such 
refugees as George and Lucy Savitsky was the Dominican Republic 
and this is where the United Fmit Company hired George as a 
chemist. In 1953, George was transferred by the Company to 
Honduras where he continued as a chemist under Dr. Ernst Reif in 
the Research Department. They were very bright and were a great 
asset to our discussion and classical music groups in Honduras. 
Finally, George and Lucy entered the USA because of the national¬ 
ized citizenship status of his parents. George got his Ph.D. in 
Physics from the University of Florida, a post-doctorate at 
Princeton University and finally a Professorship at the University 
of California. His lectures in theoretical Physics were attended by 
Edward Teller, the father of the Hydrogen bomb. George later 
moved to VPI as Professor of Physics. 

Life in the tropics had its amusing moments. One occurred at the 
big house where Walter Turnbull used to live and which was called 
the Casa Blanca. It was turned into a guest house. At one dinner 
party, a woman, who had consumed a few drinks, went to the bath¬ 
room to powder her nose. While at the mirror, she heard a splash 
and turned around to see an animal with its front paws on the rim 
of the toilet bowl leering at her. She ran out screaming and con¬ 
vinced she was having delirium tremors. Apparently, the toilets of 
the Casa Blanca flushed into the Chamelecon River in back of the 
house. Occasionally, a young iguana would swim up the pipe and 
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into the toilet bowl. Sometime later, I stayed at the Casa Blanca 
with some others and told them about the story. They were con¬ 
vinced it was a trick story, but always kept the lid down—just in 
case. Sure enough, one of them had a Polaroid Camera and, with 
his foot, kicked up the toilet lid, and got a good picture of a young 
iguana. 

Salt and Fresh Water Paradise 

We arrived in Honduras on March 13, 1952. About two weeks 
later was Semana Santa (Holy Week) and a group was leaving on a 
deep sea fishing trip during the Good Friday through Easter Sunday 
holiday. Mildred and Bill Turnbull were supposed to go, but Bill 
had a toothache and we were invited instead. It was one of the most 
fabulous trips imaginable. The others were Marge and Gifford 
Rogers, “Sister” and A1 Maverick and Henry and Margaret 
Hogaboom. A more congenial group cannot be imagined. The fish¬ 
ing was excellent, and we were served conch chowder and fish fries 
by the crew on the boat named the Chamelecon, which slept the 
four couples. The view in the evening, when we were anchored by 
one of the Bay Islands, with a full moon shining through the palm 
trees made us feel we were in paradise. 

Another paradise was Lake Yojoa, the largest interior lake in the 
highlands of Honduras. The Company had a lodge there and we 
would occasionally go there with friends such as Ann and Harry 
Stover, Ben Waite and Bob and Marie Hildreth. We usually had the 
lake to ourselves and fishing was not always exciting. However, the 
setting and the peaceful surroundings were enjoyable. It was Harry 
Stover and others who came up with the idea of stocking the lake 
with bigmouth black bass fingerlings. A number of us chipped in to 
pay for the cost of getting the fish from Florida. The change in fish¬ 
ing on Lake Yojoa was dramatic. In just a few years, black bass 
were being caught. I recall Harry Stover sending me a photo of one 
that weighed eight pounds. A tourist industry with motels allowed 
international sportsmen to fish for black bass and enjoy the lake. 
Because of several drastic ecological changes a few years later, 
bass weights and populations declined. 
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Honduras and Guatemala 

My laboratory assistant, Raul Jarquin, was from Guatemala. In 
1955, he invited me to drive by jeep to his home. On a rainy 
evening, the two of us left our wives and our young sons and began 
driving across Honduras. After about 4 hours at around midnight, 
we arrived at a river that had over-flowed its banks and found a line 
of vehicles waiting on both sides. It was either a case of trying to 
cross the flooded river or going back to La Lima. I was driving at 
the time and was in favor of turning back. Raul insisted that we 
could drive across and that he would drive. We got half way across 
the river when the motor drowned out. I was sitting on the top of 
the seat back with the river flowing through the jeep. Raul jumped 
into the river and struggled to the other side. Fortunately, he was 
able to borrow a long chain that just barely reached our jeep and 
hooked it around the bumper. A truck on the other side pulled us 
across the river. The motor started right up and we were on our way. 

Raul’s mother was from Switzerland and lived and worked on 
her fruit orchard at Tecpan. His father was originally from 
Nicaragua and managed the coffee farms some distance away. We 
traveled through the highlands of Guatemala and even participated 
in some of the celebrations that were going on. The highlight was a 
visit to Chichicastenango. When we approached the town, we heard 
what sounded like bombs going off. Having been under German 
shellfire in WW II, I was ready to dive to the ground, but Raul 
informed me that they were just celebrating the arrival of the new 
Padre at the local Catholic Church. The site at the steps of this 
church was remarkable. A highland Indian in his red breeches, typ¬ 
ical of all males from Chichicastenango, was placing a small sack 
of gunpowder into a metal canister and lighting a fuse which caused 
the stuff to shoot upwards into the sky and explode. I was so 
engrossed that I didn’t realize that the new Padre was standing right 
next to me. He was an American who had been in China before the 
Communists took over. His comment to me was that he thought he 
had seen everything in China but this took the cake! 

In front of the steps of the church was a type of altar where corn 
was being burned. A father, mother, son and daughter were praying 
for a good harvest. Inside the church, the nave was lit with small 
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orange candles. One Indian was obviously praying and gesticulat¬ 
ing. A translator told me that he was telling God that he had given 
him 10 candles last year and begged for a good com crop. He didn’t 
get the good crop so he was giving him another 10 candles this year 
and the crops had better improve! 

Honduras and Costa Rica 

There were several Costa Ricans living in our Fruit Company 
community in Honduras. Juan and Lili Davila attended our weekly 
classical musical group. Juan was the radiologist at the Company 
hospital. My other laboratory assistant, Carlos Vargas Gene, 
worked in the Research Department as did Juan and Amparo 
Pastor. I’11 never forget a Sunday morning, when Juan Pastor, who 
lived across the street, told me his life was over and he looked like 
death warmed over. I asked him what was wrong, as I was sure 
some terrible news had come his way. He sadly informed me that 
today was his 30th birthday and his life was over! 

Carlos Vargas Gene was a most personable individual and helped 
us to learn Spanish. His father, who had been Ambassador to Spain, 
and his sister came to visit Honduras. Rosita stayed with us. At that 
time, Marcy and I had no idea what good coffee was and told Rosita 
we had some great coffee to give her—Nescafe. Rosita tasted it and 
then promptly said, “Para mi, Nescafe no es cafel ” (For me, 
Nescafe is not coffee!) 

Carlos married a Honduras girl, Adriana Pagan, a real beauty. 
Before they left for San Jose, Costa Rica, we had a farewell party 
for them. Our house then was too small to hold everyone and Doc 
and Louise Thornton agreed to hold it at their house. We decided 
we would toast the couple with a martini and then switch to our 
usual Scotch and soda or gin and tonic. However, it was a very cool 
night in December and no one switched drinks. Many martinis were 
consumed. Marcy told me that Mark Trafton helped get me home. 
When I woke up, I found a concerned wife inquiring about my 
health. There was no memory of the previous night. The result was 
that for years I refused to drink martinis! 
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Carlos asked Marcy and me to act as testigos —witnesses—to 
their marriage. Our understanding was that if something had hap¬ 
pened to them, we would be obligated to take care of their children. 
Since Carlos and Adriana had seven children, we felt lucky that 
nothing happened to them. Carlos subsequently became editor of 
La Nation, the top newspaper in Costa Rica. In politics, he man¬ 
aged the campaign of the presidential candidate, Jose Joaquin 
Trejos Fernandez. While the campaign was on, I visited the Vargas 
family and Carlos introduced me to candidate Trejos. He seemed so 
unlike any politician that I had ever seen, that I didn’t think he 
stood a chance of getting elected. Needless to say, I was dead 
wrong, and Jose Joaquin Trejos became the President of Costa 
Rica. 

Our five years in Honduras were memorable ones and friends we 
made there have remained to this day. In the following eight years 
when I worked in Boston and Norwood, Massachusetts, for the 
United Fruit Company, I would occasionally travel back to La 
Lima. On one occasion, I was with a group from the Central 
Research Laboratories. We were on a tight schedule from La Lima 
to Costa Rica and then Panama. We got to San Pedro Sula and were 
the first to check in with the local airline—SAHSA. Since we had 
one and a half hours before flight time, I decided to show them a 
bit of the town and got back to the airport 30 minutes before flight 
time. Amazingly, the plane was taxiing down the runway with our 
luggage. The ticket agent said that everyone had checked in and 
they decided to leave early. Because we weren’t there, they gave 
our seats to others on the waiting list! 

We finally got a Cessna plane with a pilot to fly us to 
Tegucigalpa. Since he could only take two of us at a time, it meant 
two separate 90-minute trips. I went on the first hair-raising trip. It 
was in March, and the natives were burning the land to plant their 
rice and beans. The pilot would dive into the smoke-filled air to 
find the river that was his guide to our destination. I was sure we 
were going to crash into one of the hills. Despite this fright, we 
arrived at Tegucigalpa intact and then were told by the Company 
office that when we did not show on the flight, the airline canceled 
all of our continuing flights. After reordering the flights and pick¬ 
ing up our luggage, Gabe Mandels and I boarded the TACA 
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International Air li nes flight from New Orleans destined to San Jose 
and hoped that the other two colleagues would get there in time to 
make the same flight. I was able to convince TACA to delay their 
flight to San Jose for 30 minutes. TACA then radioed the small 
Cessna plane to taxi under the wing of our international plane in 
order to get Roger and Mary Lee Goos aboard. Everyone on the 
flight looked them over to see who were these very important VIPs 
that permitted the delay of an international flight. I doubt that this 
would be possible today. 
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Fishing on the north coast of Honduras during Easter Week in 1952 from the 
Chamelecon based in Puerto Cortes. Sitting: Mrs. “Sister” Maverick. First row 
standing: Marge Rogers, Henry Hogaboom, Marcy Freiberg, crew, crew, crew, 
crew, Captain Pablo (holding baracuda), crew. Back row standing: Gifford 
Rogers, A1 Maverick, Sam Freiberg, crew. Photo by Margaret Hogaboom. 



Duck hunting was popular on man-made lakes in Honduras when the Company 
flooded banana lands in hopes of controlling Panama disease. Disease control 
was a failure but duck hunting was a success. Ducks were also hunted on Lake 
Yojoa. Left to right, standing: Henry Hogaboom, Bobby Walker, Price Shankle, 
Don Harris, Bob Smith, Diego Quevedo, Pete Hogaboom. Squatting: Billito 
Taillon, Harry Harrison, and the duck picker. Photo by Margaret Hogaboom at 
the La Lima Corral in December of 1953. 









Juan Rago-Martgr 
to Us Beliefs 

bg Walter Hamer 10 


©John Paul Wainwright was bom in Santa Barbara in the high¬ 
lands of Honduras on December 20, 1893. His father, Alfred 
Wainwright, was an English-bom mining engineer who worked at 
the nearby El Rosario silver mines. The engineer had married a 

10 Walter “Picho” Hamer, is a third generation bananero. His grandfather, Ed 
Maxwell, was a pioneering railroad man in Honduras who started out with the 
Truxillo Railroad Company in Puerto Castilla in the 1920s. His great-uncle, 
Walter Turnbull, was a Cuyamel Fruit Company crony of Sam Zemurray's who 
became the United Fruit Company's Vice President of Tropical Operations. His 
father, Reggie Hamer, was the General Manager of the Compahia Bananera de 
Costa Rica when he died in an airplane crash near San Jose in 1946. His mother, 
Mildred Maxwell Hamer Turnbull, grew up, married and lived most of her life in 
banana divisions in Honduras, Colombia, Costa Rica and the Dominican 
Republic. Walter graduated with a degree in Civil Engineering from Tulane after 
serving as a pilot in the US Air Force. He married Susan Trafton, another banan¬ 
era. The Hamers worked in The Azores, Puerto Rico and Spain before settling in 
Florida, where they now live in semi-retirement in Sarasota. 

Editor’s note: Walter was bom in the Company hospital in Puerto Cortes, 
Honduras, on August 19, 1932. He was the first boy baby to be bom in the 
extended family of his great-uncle Walter E. Turnbull who had great expecta¬ 
tions. When his Uncle Walter saw the wrinkled, red, squalling creature in his 
mother’s arms, he was credited with saying, " Pero, quefeo. No parece un nino; 
parece un pichon. ” (But, how ugly. He doesn't look like a boy; he looks like a 
baby pigeon.”) Thus, he was always known as “Picho” after the “n” was 
dropped from pichon. 
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Honduran lady, Carlota Nuila Leiva of that numerous and influen¬ 
tial Nuila family of Guatemala. 

Young Juan Pablo, as he was always known, grew up in the rural 
isolation of the small mountain community, in the quiet society of 
the families of his father’s colleagues at the mine. His playmates 
were the sons and daughters of the staff and workers at the mine 
and his mother provided much of his education. In 1908 at the age 
of fourteen, he was sent off to live with members of his father’s 
family in Boston to continue the education which was not available 
to him in the Spanish-speaking, Catholic, rural environment of a 
small Honduran community. 

Not much is known of Juan Pablo’s school years in the United 
States but he became restless as he developed. After his schooling, 
he was curious and traveled around North America, spending time 
in San Francisco and the Northwest and ending up in Canada at the 
outbreak of World War I. 

During his early years, Juan Pablo was described as a character 
from the pages of Jack London or John Steinbeck. He traveled as a 
hobo on trains across the country and felt the misery of cold in 
Alaska while fishing, whaling and cutting wood. Juan Pablo related 
to people on the wharves of San Francisco and served as a waiter 
in hotels. He had a desire to travel to New Zealand but had no 
money. A friend asked him how he expected to travel without 
money. The answer was simple and definite: “I will get on a ship 
and it will take me there.” In fact, he traveled to several continents 
in subsequent years. 

In Canada, Juan Pablo volunteered for military service at the out¬ 
break of World War I. He served in the Army, saw action in Europe 
and was promoted to lieutenant. For his bravery in combat, he was 
decorated with medals. 

While in Europe, Juan Pablo was, like so many of the bright 
young dreamers of his generation, seduced by the increasingly pop¬ 
ular lure of communism and of its call to break the bonds of the 
long-suffering workers and create a new Utopian classless society. 
He was on the doorstep of the Russian Revolution and was swept 
up in the excitement of the triumph of the Bolsheviks over the 
tyrannical Tsarist regime. He traveled to the new Soviet Union, 
flushed with the sense of righteous victory and full of hope for the 
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promised New World order. There he joined the Communist Party 
and was trained as an agent to advance the cause of communism in 
the Americas. This is where he learned the Russian language. 

Juan Pablo went about his new mission with a strong sense of 
dedication. He is credited with the founding of the Central 
American Communist Party and the setting in motion of its under¬ 
ground operation. 

The most important activity of the embryonic party was the 
organization of the workers into unions. It was a primary objective 
of the communists to create a strong labor movement across the 
entire spectrum of the national work force. This movement would 
eventually result in a bloc of militant trade unions under the party’s 
political control. 

The economies of the countries in which Juan Pablo and his fol¬ 
lowers were working were primarily agricultural, with a strong 
dependency on the production and exportation of bananas, coffee 
and cacao for foreign trade. The individual employers of the region 
were mostly members of the wealthy elite, well entrenched at the 
top of the socio-political structure and, naturally opposed to any¬ 
thing that might affect their control of the labor force. Their dynas¬ 
tic character, based on family ties reaching into all comers of 
society, church, government and the military, made them a formi¬ 
dable barrier to the development of Juan Pablo’s plans. In addition, 
many of them were good managers and administrators who intu¬ 
itively treated their workers with a form of benevolent paternalism 
which the workers themselves were reluctant to change. There 
were, of course, far too many that had attained their large fortunes 
through the harsh exploitation of their workers and these became 
the early targets of the new movement. 

There was a more vulnerable group of targets, however, on 
which the organizers set their sights. The foreign agricultural, min¬ 
ing and railroad interests in the region were the largest employers 
of all and, like most large operations, had many opponents among 
the smaller national enterprises. One giant in particular was the 
United Fruit Company with its widespread operations and large 
workforce ranging from field laborers to locomotive engineers. 

Juan Pablo set up his base of operations in the city of San Pedro 
Sula, located on the broad floodplain of the Ulua and Chamelecon 
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rivers in northwestern Honduras. This was the second most popu¬ 
lous city in the country and was a growing commercial center. San 
Pedro Sula had the additional advantage of being close to the 
largest banana plantations of both the United and Cuyamel fruit 
companies, stretching along both banks of the two rivers. In a rela¬ 
tively short time he had established himself in the community as a 
successful businessman, showing remarkable entrepreneurial and 
business talents for a person of his political inclination. He started 
a beverage business bottling and distributing a grape-flavored soft 
drink that became locally popular; he imported and sold office 
equipment and was the agent for a Canadian insurance company. 
He also opened a small copying and printing shop, whose main 
activity was the printing of the thousands of leaflets and posters 
required by his only true business. 

Early on, he got a nickname by which he became known in the 
movement. Wainwright is a nearly unpronounceable collection of 
letters to a Spanish-speaker. The letter “w” is an ambiguous letter 
in their alphabet and certainly they would never find the last three 
letters of Juan Pablo’s surname in that particular combination in 
their own language! Someone, hearing a fellow Spanish-speaker 
struggling to pronounce the English surname decided it sounded 
like “Juan Rayo” and the name stuck. 

Juan Rayo—John Lightning—became the mysterious author of a 
stream of propaganda deriding the foreign capitalist exploiters and 
the government and society which supported them. Juan Rayo was 
the shadow which moved among the workers, exhorting them to 
organize and stand up for their rights, and the firm voice heard at 
secret meetings, speaking with the authority of the international 
brotherhood—the driving spirit of the Communist Party and its 
labor movement. 

Although the banana companies in Honduras were his most 
important targets, he traveled extensively in the region, recruiting, 
organizing and encouraging the growing cadre of operatives and 
sympathizers needed to accomplish his mission. His travels cov¬ 
ered the length of the Central American Isthmus and Mexico, and 
took him through many of the Caribbean islands and several of the 
capital cities of South America. During these travels, he visited the 
island of Barbados and fell in love with Gwendolyn Bynoe. Their 
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son, William Paul Wainwright, was bom in Trinidad in 1927. Juan 
Rayo continued to correspond with Gwendolyn Bynoe and sent 
money to her for support. 

Back in Honduras again and under scrutiny of the authorities, 
Juan Pablo exiled himself in neighboring El Salvador where he 
made a living by opening an office representing several foreign 
firms—and probably to operate his clandestine activities. It was 
there that he formed a relationship with Maria Eufemia Duran. 
Their two daughters, Silvia and Elena, were bom after they moved 
back to Honduras. To show his devotion to the Bolshevik cause, 
Silvia’s middle name was Ninel (Lenin, spelled backwards). 

As his radical activities increased and included more people ral¬ 
lying to the cause, the government again clamped down on his rev¬ 
olutionary activities. At the time, Honduras was under the 
government of General Tiburcio Carias, a charismatic strongman 
who had come to power in a revolution. A dictatorial leader 
strongly supported by the upper class and foreign interests, he 
could not tolerate the kind of organization being promoted by Juan 
Rayo. 

Carias’ police arrested the young communist, and sent him away 
to the cmmbling old fortress-prison at Omoa to await trial. Because 
of Juan Rayo’s notoriety and the support of his growing network of 
organizations and the Communist International movement, General 
Carias had no choice but to bring him in to San Pedro Sula for pub¬ 
lic trial—otherwise he would probably have had him shot immedi¬ 
ately. 

Once the trial had run to its inevitable conclusion, Juan Rayo was 
found guilty of the many charges brought against him and he was 
returned to the Omoa prison to await sentencing. On the way back 
from San Pedro Sula, he escaped from the train, taking with him the 
guard to whom he was manacled. The guard was never seen again, 
but Juan Rayo appeared a few weeks later in Guatemala City. 

He found safety in Guatemala, thanks to the influence of his 
mother’s family, the Nuilas, a well-established influential family 
who enjoyed the support of the country’s leader, the erstwhile 
General Jorge Ubico. The General, like his counterpart and neigh¬ 
bor to the south, had come to power on the wave of an armed revolt 
and the support of the upper class. He tolerated Juan Rayo’s pres- 
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ence initially, although he must have found his pohtics just as indi¬ 
gestible as they had been to General Carias in Honduras. As there 
was little love lost between the two dictators, General Ubico prob¬ 
ably took some measure of pleasure from denying the Hondurans’ 
attempts to extradite Juan Rayo from his safe haven in Guatemala. 
The messianic Juan Rayo could not, however, let this benevolence 
stand in the way of his mission, and he continued his communist 
activities in his new home. 

Having left his family in San Pedro Sula, he was taken in by the 
Nuilas and apparently was well liked by the many members of this 
large, coherent family. He developed a special bond with Laura, 
daughter of Miguel Nuila, and therefore Juan Pablo’s first cousin. 

It is hard to understand how Juan Rayo was able to continue his 
drive to organize the workers from the bosom of an elitist family 
and with his political propensities well known to the security appa¬ 
ratus of a dictatorial government, but drive he did. He was soon 
writing, printing and distributing his exhortive leaflets, and meeting 
with the organizers and promoters of the embryonic communist and 
labor movement. As his efforts increased, he must have become an 
increasingly awkward burden to the Nuilas, in direct proportion to 
his growing unpopularity with the government. Apparently, the 
straw that broke the camel’s back was an article in which he belit¬ 
tled Ubico’s masculinity. He referred to him as “un dictador sin 
bolas” (a dictator without balls) which outraged the General. 

Inevitably, Juan Rayo was arrested. As in Honduras, he could not 
be made to simply disappear or to meet with an untimely accident 
while in jail. He was not picked up alone but as part of a large-scale 
crackdown, which netted him along with a number of other organ¬ 
izers and Communist Party members. They were tried as a group in 
a public trial in which all of the legal safeguards and procedures 
were meticulously observed. At one point in the proceedings, Juan 
Pablo was identified as the founder of the Honduran Communist 
Party, to which he strongly objected, insisting, to the grave detri¬ 
ment of his defense, that the record shows that he was the founder 
of the much larger Central American Communist Party. In spite of 
the uncharacteristic display of judicial fair play, all of the defen¬ 
dants were found guilty and sentenced to death by a firing squad. 
As a victim of tuberculosis, he may have felt doomed anyway. 
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While in prison awaiting execution, Juan Pablo slashed his wrists 
with a razor blade, which he had hidden in his shoe. With his blood, 
he scrawled Communist Party slogans on the walls of his cell. He 
was taken to the prison infirmary where the bleeding was contained 
and his wounds were sutured. 

On the eve of the execution, and under heavy pressure from the 
families, friends and organizations supporting the condemned men, 
the government offered them all a commutation of then- death sen¬ 
tences to a term of life imprisonment. All accepted except Juan 
Pablo. 

On the 18th of February of 1932, Juan Rayo was led to the prison 
wall alongside a small chapel and his voice was silenced forever by 
a firing squad. He refused to put on the offered blindfold and had 
just opened his mouth to say something when the bullets ended his 
life. Wainwright was only 38 years old when he became a cele¬ 
brated martyr. 

Addendum by Clyde Stephens 

William “Bill” Paul Wainright contributed his wealth of files and 
photographs to write this story about his father. This included Juan 
Pablo’s last will and testament written just before his execution. 
The will detailed how the money from his $10,000 life insurance 
policy was to be distributed. It was noted that Wainwright’s execu¬ 
tion was reported as a major story in the New York Times, whereas 
Adolph Hitler was mentioned only briefly. 

On December 20, 1993 in San Pedro Sula, Honduras, a com¬ 
memorative gathering celebrated the centennial of John Paul 
Wainwright’s birth. This event was attended by his daughters and 
other descendants, socialists, communists, labor leaders, writers 
and scholars—particularly those from the left. Biographers, jour¬ 
nalists and other notable speakers paid homage to Juan. They 
reviewed their hero and eloquently praised his contributions and 
ultimate sacrifice. During this program, many bibliographical ref¬ 
erences were cited on this Central Am erican Communist founder. 

In 1981, Warren Beatty produced a sensational Hollywood 
Academy award-winning film called Reds that told the story of the 
pioneer American communist, journalist and activist, John Reed, 
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who was buried in the Krem li n Wall. John Reed’s name, address 
and contacts were in the address book of John Paul Wainwright. 
Reed’s address was the Bolivian Consul in Panama. The lives and 
activities of these two men were almost identical and it seems fea¬ 
sible that the two may have crossed paths in Russia. 

Bill Wainwright related that he and his mother arrived by ship in 
Tela, Honduras, when he was nearly five and had hoped to unite 
with his father. In fact, Bill’s mother brought along a wedding dress 
in hopes of marrying. Juan Pablo met them at the ship but was 
under scrutiny by the dictatorship and was on the run. Shortly 
afterwards, he was executed. 

Bill’s mother was forced to raise her son under stressful condi¬ 
tions in Honduras. As they moved to Roatan Island, Trujillo and 
other parts of the north coast, another son and daughter were added 
to the family but the father abandoned them and disappeared. 
Walter Turnbull, an executive of the United Fruit Company, benev¬ 
olently provided a room and a job as a maid, with meals, in the 
Company’s Hotel Lima to help the family. The penniless mother 
reluctantly had to give up her three children until she could accom¬ 
modate them back in La Lima again. 

Young Bill earned money as a caddie on the golf course and 
attended local schools taught in Spanish. Later, he improved the 
family’s situation by selling train tickets at the La Lima train sta¬ 
tion and then became a payroll clerk. Between the ages of 17 to 26, 
he worked in the Electrical Department of the United Fruit 
Company. These promotions came with better housing and more 
income and he was able to send his sister to nursing school in the 
USA. Bill went to sea and spent 10 years on a Company ship as a 
purser. This provided means to get his mother and brother into the 
United States. Later, he worked in California and retired in Ocean 
Springs, Mississippi. Bill still has contact with his Honduran and 
other Central American relatives. 
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Juan Pablo Wainwright (with glasses) sitting by his sympathetic and beloved first 
cousin, Laura Nuila (to his right), in Guatemala in January of 1928. Other mem¬ 
bers of the Nuila family are present. Wainwright was a dedicated Bolshevik and 
founded the Central American Communist Party. Photo provided by son Bill 
Wainwright. 



Juan Pablo Wainwright just before his 
execution by a firing squad in Guatemala 
City on February 18, 1932. He was 38 years 
old when he became a martyr and hero for 
the communist cause. Photo provided by son 
Bill Wainwright. 





Killing the Clock 

bjj Kenneth Saravaqja 11 


T 

A he Golf Club in La Lima, Honduras, showed movies for 40 cen¬ 
tavos of a Lempira per ticket, about 20 cents of a dollar, but kids of 
members got in free on Saturdays to see Roy Rogers cowboy pic¬ 
tures. In the 1960s, I was watching a movie and decided to go to the 
bar to buy a Coke. There was nobody sitting around the club tables 
playing chingona dice or drinking, but Lloyd Wald was making 
friends with Johnny Walker at the end of the bar. 

On a daily basis, it was common for wives to phone their hus¬ 
bands at the club to come home for supper and Lloyd had already 
received several such calls. Bartenders were put in a difficult posi¬ 
tion in handling these phone calls and had the dilemma of either 
getting the husband to answer the call, or tell the wife that he was¬ 
n’t there. 

Like many bars, there was a hanging clock advertising beer sus¬ 
pended from the ceiling over the bar. This clock rotated slowly and 
was a familiar sight for the members to keep track of time while 
they socialized in the club. Lloyd had watched this clock rotate 
many times that afternoon and had no plans to see the movie. When 

11 Bill Saravanja was bom in 1947 in Golfito. Costa Rica, and grew up in Costa 
Rica and Honduras. His Yugoslav father, Johnny, was a builder for the UFC. 
Bill’s mother, Alva Bailey, was bom in Guatemala of British parents. After grad¬ 
uating from Mississippi Southern in Architecture, Bill worked in the Company 
engineering departments in Costa Rica and Panama. He lives in Oviedo, Florida, 
with his wife, Cathy Gabourel, originally from Utila Island, Honduras. 
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Pantaleon, the bartender, signaled Lloyd that he had another phone 
call, Lloyd reacted by taking out his pistol and asking Pantaleon, 
“Should I shoot you or the clock?” The bartender was quick to 
respond with the right answer. 

At this time, I had bought my Coke and was going back into the 
movie hall. When I saw Mr. Wald prop both elbows up on the bar 
and take a wobbly aim at the clock, I instinctively stepped aside 
towards the men’s room and waited. A loud shot rang out like a fire¬ 
cracker. He had killed the clock. As I peered around the comer wall, 
Lloyd had reclaimed his drink and was making a toast to the dead 
timepiece. The phone starting ringing again but there was no one to 
answer it. All three bartenders were lying on the floor, snuggled 
underneath the bar as close as possible. 

Vilma Robles, who took the tickets and guarded the door, came 
mshing out to investigate. A few others came out to see what had 
happened. Jose Breve casually announced that Lloyd had only shot 
the clock and they returned to see the rest of the movie. 

When the show was over, Mary Bauwin came out saying that, 
instead of shooting the clock, Lloyd should have shot the director 
of the film for making such a lousy movie. 

When the old wooden club was tom down in the late 1960s to 
make way for a new one, Doc Forsyth, Director of Research, 
retrieved the clock and sent it to Clyde Stephens in Changuinola, 
Panama. The box was given to Lloyd Wald, who was the banana 
production manager under Bobby Walker. Later, Clyde asked Lloyd 
what was in the box from Honduras. He responded with a silent 
smirk and a sheepish smile and the subject was changed to bananas. 
Killing the clock was never mentioned. 



Cameroon, West Africa 

bg John A. Taglor 12 


In 1955, after seven years in the Costa Rican Divisions of Golfito 
and Quepos, I was enjoying three months of vacation with my fam¬ 
ily in England. Although a European’s entitlement was a vacation 
every two years, this was only the second vacation I had been able 
to take. With my wife and two young children, I was preparing to 
enjoy a well-earned holiday. 

I had been home in England only two days when I was called to 
the telephone. “Who wants me?” I asked, for in those days there 
was no telephone service from the Central American banana divi¬ 
sions. “A man from Elders and Fyffes.” Came the reply. I did know 
that Elders and Fyffes was the British subsidiary of the United Fruit 
Company, but I didn’t believe that they had any business with me, 
especially since I was on holiday. “Tell them to go jump.” I said. 
They wouldn’t jump and I reluctantly answered the phone. To my 
horror, I heard that I was to be transferred to the West African 
Division in Cameroon as Assistant General Manager. Being pro- 


12 John Alan Taylor was bom on the Isle of Wight in England in 1919. He was 
a graduate of Southhampton University. During and after World War II, he was 
a major in the British Artillery and the Indian Army. After working with United 
Fmit Company in Costa Rica, West Africa and Europe, he became President of 
United Brands (the same company) in 1972. After retirement in 1979, he and his 
wife, Phil M. Watts Taylor, lived in Osterville, Massachusetts. Mr. Taylor died 
in July of 1995, a month after mailing this story. 
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moted sounded fine, except that, from a career point of view, I 
might as well jump off the end of a wharf. 

Having gently told the man from Fyffes what he could do with 
West Africa, I called Hartley Rowe, Vice-President of Engineering 
in Boston. I wanted to know what I had done to be banished to the 
subsidiary of a subsidiary. He promised me that I was not being 
punished and that I would never lose a promotion because I was 
“out of sight and out of mind.” Mr. Rowe, in typical Fruit Company 
fashion, made it clear that I had no alternative but to go, or be out 
of a job. So I went. 

Even in 1955, the journey to West Africa was tiresome. The air¬ 
craft of the day was the Boeing Stratocruiser, powered by four 
enormous internal combustion engines. The route was from 
London to Paris, Algiers and Douala in the Cameroon. 

Douala, at the mouth of the Douala River, was a modem, civi¬ 
lized French city and would not have looked out of place in 
Southern France. “Ah,” we thought, after lunch in a first class 
restaurant, “this doesn’t look too bad.” But our spirits completely 
dampened when we boarded a filthy launch, borrowed, I was told, 
from our shipping agent in Douala. 

Our boat motored slowly through fetid mangrove swamps. 
Crocodiles slid into the water at our passing and local women, with 
pendulous naked breasts, paddled dugout canoes around extensive 
bamboo fish traps. Our children, aged eight and five, were fasci¬ 
nated with the cocrodiles and the breasts, but their parents became 
enveloped in a cloud of gloom. We felt sure that we were going to 
be living in a mangrove swamp as we had in Golfito, Costa Rica. 
There, we couldn’t even keep a dog because crocodiles ate our pets. 

After several hours of passing crocodiles and fishing women, we 
entered the port of Tico, where a Company-built banana wharf 
stood. It was served by the narrowest gauge railroad I had ever 
seen. Steam locomotives hauled bunches of bananas to the dock 
where workers transferred the fmit into the ship on the heads of 
workers. Boxing of bananas had not yet come to this part of West 
Africa. 

A short ride in a rail trolley, then a transfer to an automobile, took 
us through a pleasant residential area to our house. Our private 
Compound contained the housing for non-African employees. 
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Surrounded by a well-groomed golf course with nine holes, the 
headquarters looked heavenly compared to some places where we 
had lived in Central America. 

Since the Cameroon Division had little contact with the United 
Fruit Company, I was puzzled to find the layout of the Compound, 
the Golf and Social Club, the commissary and the design of houses 
to be so reminiscent of those in Central America. Then I remem¬ 
bered that Norman Sanderson, Eddie Jones and Ralph Brooks had 
come here to set the division up sometime after World War II. 
Everything, including the accounting system, was familiar. But 
working in British pounds, shillings and pence was clumsy, even 
though I grew up in England. We had no computers, no data pro¬ 
cessing, and only a few cumbersome hand-cranked adding 
machines. The bitching of the young British accounting staff was 
perhaps justified when the Chief Accountant insisted on keeping 
one of the few adding machines in his private office, making it 
unavailable to the hoi polloi. This was the last time I recall using a 
slide rule to solve mathematical problems. 

A tour of the headquarters next day revealed a first class machine 
shop and Round House. Locomotion on the one-meter gauge rail¬ 
road track was by wood-burning steam engines. Many of these 
steamers were built in Germany at the turn of the century and now 
spare parts had to be built in our local shop. Tools and machines 
were the state of the art. Rail cars were standard box cars adapted 
for bunches of bananas. The railroad had no real dispatching sys¬ 
tem like we knew in Central America, but we had few, if any, acci¬ 
dents. 

A great deal has to be said about ju-ju, the original word from 
which voo-doo in Haiti derives. Witch doctors in tribal West Africa 
were, and still are, powerful people. If a ju-ju man put a death spell 
on a fellow African, that man would die, unless a more powerful 
witch doctor could be persuaded to take the spell off. Fortunately, 
our accounts were audited in London, for I hesitate to think of 
explaining to Louis Sisto in Boston the necessity for having witch 
doctors on the payroll. Several times, we had European doctors do 
a post-mortem on an African who died under a spell, but they could 
never find any reason for the death of a hexed victim. 
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During the hey-day of slavery, inland tribes raided coastal tribes, 
capturing the strongest and healthiest adults for sale to the slave 
traders. This practice resulted in the coastal population being less 
virile than they were originally, and, thus, less attractive as a labor 
force for banana cultivations. Some predecessor, perhaps from the 
days of German occupation here, solved the labor supply problem 
brilliantly. Each year, the staff would go to the tribal chieftains of 
the northern tribes and make an agreement with them for the sup¬ 
ply of labor for the next twelve months. A reasonable sum of money 
passed to the chief and the system worked without problems. 

Many of the laborers did not draw all of their pay during the time 
they worked for us and went home at the end of the year with a 
goodly sum of money. They were able to become traders, shop¬ 
keepers, cattle breeders and many other types of entrepreneurs. 

In 1956, the General Manager, Alistair MacLauren, indicated 
that he wished to retire and I was advised to be prepared to take 
over. This sounds like a dream come true, but in actual fact, the 
Division was dying of Panama disease, a fungus that killed banana 
plants. 

It was obvious that if the Cameroon Division was to survive, it 
would have to acquire new, disease-free land. Fyffes, under British 
law, was subject to a restriction called the Commonwealth 
Preference. It could only import bananas from colonial or ex-colo- 
nial territories. Tariffs against so-called “dollar bananas” from 
Central and South America were too high to be economic in Great 
Britain. Efforts were made to land cargoes in Ireland and Holland 
where there were no customs duties and freight the fruit to England, 
calling the cargo Irish or Dutch bananas. The Customs Service in 
the United Kingdom did not approve of this breach in the law. 
Consequently, those cargos were dumped at sea at a huge loss to the 
importer. 

Under these conditions, Fyffes had every reason to encourage 
new planting in Cameroon, especially since none anticipated that 
Cameroon would loose its commonwealth status in a very short 
time. 

Bolstered by an approved appropriation for the creation of a new 
district on virgin land, we set out to get title to some likely looking 
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land in the foothills of Mount Cameroon, a 13,300-foot volcano 
dominating our landscape. 

The subject of who owned what land in West Cameroon had 
never been taken up by the Colonial Service and land seemed to be 
owned by which ever tribe had sat on it the longest. Beating off 
invasions by neighboring tribes was a form of entertainment. 
Killing was usually more by accident than design. Whoever seemed 
to be losing, ran, leaving their women camp followers behind 
where the winners would enjoy astonishing feats of sexual 
endurance. 

With the aid of a Cameroonian lawyer, who had managed to pass 
the bar exams in London in the distant past, we established the 
identity of the Chief who purportedly owned the land we wanted. 
Following legal advice, we set out with a five-ton truck loaded with 
Heineken beer. After consuming a large quantity of warm beer, we 
were able to get the Chief to press his right thumbprint on to a con¬ 
tract. Thumbprints were as legal as anyone’s signature. Rent of the 
land was one truck of beer per month and an undertaking to teach 
the tribe how to grow quality bananas that we would buy and ship 
to Europe. The beer was no problem, and banana production grew 
into a local industry that expanded rapidly. Before we knew it, the 
Company was collecting fruit from all over an area of seven hun¬ 
dred square miles. 

In order to purchase and load all of this volume of native fruit, 
we had to buy a large fleet of trucks. At that time, there were no 
motor mechanics in West Cameroon, so we hired a highly recom¬ 
mended maintenance manager through the Ford Motor Company 
who supplied the trucks. We dreamed up a system of maintenance 
that was unique and quite foolproof. Each maintenance man had 
only a very small job to do. One man’s entire responsibility was to 
tighten the wheel nuts on the left front wheel. That was all he did. 
Another man did the same on the right front wheel. Two others 
tightened the rear wheels, one man checked the engine oil and 
another the brake fluid. Similar assignments were made so that the 
entire vehicle got a thorough check by numerous specialists, each 
assigned to do an exact job. It took a lot of laborers but we could 
afford them at fifty cents an hour. By and large, the system worked 
because we had very few breakdowns. 
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No sooner were we organized and producing well when Mau 
Mau terrorism commenced. This was organized by Communist 
China and was designed to wreck the economy. Bananas, being the 
entire economy of West Cameroon, we bore the brunt of the terror¬ 
ists. We were especially shot up at the loading depots where we 
transferred the fruit from truck to rail. With all the violence and ter¬ 
rorism, it wasn’t long before wives and children were sent home to 
Europe indefinitely. 

With great courage, the male European staff volunteered to stay, 
notwithstanding being constant targets for communist rifles. 
Laborers would never have worked had there not been white over¬ 
seers to lead them. To our great surprise, the British Government 
said it would dispatch a battalion of infantry, provided they could 
be housed decently during the coming wet season. I flew to 
London, and, with the connivance of the Elders and Fyffes’ Board 
of Directors, offered the prefabricated buildings we had in stock for 
the development of the new division. With weird political maneu¬ 
vers taking place in Cameroon, it was beginning to seem unlikely 
that we would ever get to develop the ten thousand acres we had 
acquired. So here was a possibility to at least recuperate some of 
the expenditures we had already incurred. In the end, there being no 
building contractors in West Cameroon, our banana company 
erected and supplied the structures, making us building contractors 
to Her Majesty’s Armed Forces! 

In time, a battalion of Grenadier Guards landed. Erroneously, we 
thought of Grenadiers as just marching up and down in front of 
Buckingham Palace, but we were wrong. They turned out to be fine 
soldiers and well trained in jungle warfare. 

Communism lost all appeal in the wake of extensive patrols by 
the Guards, and, to our great comfort, the battalion stayed in 
Cameroon until independence from Britain. 

In 1960, French Cameroon became independent and, by 1961, 
West Cameroon (British Cameroon) joined with the French side to 
form The Republic of Cameroon. It was an ill-conceived union. 
The British system of colonialism was as different from the French 
system as chalk from cheese. The British side was much smaller in 
size and population than the French side and the cultural shock to 
West Cameroon was enormous. This was predictable, but the colo- 
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nial powers in the mother country rarely listen to those who 
know—the ones who are living in the colonial territory. Like so 
much that was done in Africa in the 1960s, suddenly imposed inde¬ 
pendence was wrong. No one in Cameroon was ready or trained to 
run a country. The chaos that ensued got worse, not better, and by 
1965, the United Fruit Company handed over everything it owned 
in West Cameroon to the new Government. The write-off was 
cheaper than continuing to pour money into a hopeless and failing 
investment. 



Bananeros Under Fire 13 

by Richard ^udin 14 


A eople working in the banana industry in Latin America have 
been the targets of armed violence on several occasions. One noto¬ 
rious attack was in Sevilla, Colombia, in the 1930’s, in which no 
foreigners were killed. Another less well-known attack occurred in 
Nicaragua in 1931. Several Standard Fruit Company employees 
were killed in the “Tigni Massacre,” named after a nearby 
Amerindian village. Eyewitness accounts have survived and are the 
basis for the following story of banana history. 

The U.S. involvement with the Contras in Nicaragua in the 
1980’s was only the latest of several official government involve¬ 
ments in the affairs of that country, the longest of which was an 
occupation by U.S. Marines from 1909 to 1933. During the 

13 Special thanks are due Stanley Black, retired executive of Standard Fruit 
Company (Dole), now of Tampa, Florida, who generously shared his historic 
files on Roy Kerr and Standard Fruit Company. 

14 Richard Yudin was bom in 1950 of British parents in Uruguay. He received 
a BS in tropical agriculture from Cornell University and began work with the 
United Fruit Company in Costa Rica in 1973. Later, he transferred to the 
Philippines, where he earned an MBA in Manila. His wife Charisse is from the 
Philippines. After working for Standard Fruit Company in Costa Rica and 
Colombia, he moved the family to London in 1985 to work with an essential oils 
company. In 1990, Richard joined Fyffes with assignments in the Dominican 
Republic and Costa Rica. He is the author of The Railways of Costa Rica and 
other publications on railroads. He is currently an executive for Fyffes in Coral 
Springs, Florida. 
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Leatherneck peace-keeping period, U.S. private investment 
increased, including some banana farming. At the same time, 
increasing losses of banana production from Panama disease in 
other countries were forcing large and small planters to search for 
other areas to cultivate. The smaller traders had trouble finding 
good land not already occupied by the United Fruit Company, and 
several ended up by default in the poorer soils along Nicaragua’s 
Caribbean coastline. 

United Fruit Company’s “Mosquito Fleet” of shallow-draft char¬ 
tered steamers picked up independently grown bananas along this 
coast until about 1920, after which the small holders were left to 
themselves. The Vaccaro Brothers from New Orleans stepped in, 
and began sending their ships down this coast to buy fruit. They 
formed the Bragman’s Bluff Lumber Company, taking the old 
English settler’s name for the town, now called Puerto Cabezas. 
According to a 1925 U. S. Department of Commerce report, this 
company did export some timber, but also carried many bananas. 
They built a railroad over 90 kilometers long to connect the farms 
with the port, and planted several farms, staffed with gringos over¬ 
seeing local workers. Several people who later became senior 
Standard Fruit executives earned their spurs in Nicaragua before 
being promoted to higher positions in Honduras, some moving later 
to Costa Rica and Ecuador. 

Standard Fruit Company’s operations in Nicaragua thrived for a 
few years, then were attacked by the first generation of Sandinistas, 
who made life difficult and insecure, despite official protection. 
Soil exhaustion and Panama disease finally forced them to leave 
around 1940. Some materials and equipment were salvaged and 
taken to Standard’s La Ceiba operation in Honduras. A few loco¬ 
motives were sold to the Pacific Railroad of Nicaragua that ran 
from the Pacific coast banana port of Corinto through Managua to 
Granada. 

Nicaragua has always been an area of interest to the United 
States Government, even before it gained independence from Spain 
in 1821. British mahogany loggers had been operating along the 
isolated Caribbean coast since the early 1700’s, welcomed by the 
resident Miskito Afro-Indians. The English-speaking settlements 
they founded looked to the Governor of Jamaica for effective jus- 
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tice and protection, rather than to the Spanish and later Nicaraguan 
authorities far away across the Continental Divide. The de facto 
British Protectorate of the Mosquito Coast lasted from 1740 to 
1886. Its presence offended the supporters of the Monroe Doctrine, 
and this was a source of friction until the signing of the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty between the U.S. and Britain in 1853.The treaty, 
among other matters, bound both countries to act together to ensure 
free transit of the Isthmus. British official involvement along the 
Miskito Coast was not finally ended until the 1890’s. As a conse¬ 
quence, the people along the coast speak English to this day, and 
feel themselves to be a separate people from the Latinos to the 
west. 

After the California Gold Rush started in 1847, migrants to the 
West Coast of the United States began traveling across Nicaragua 
by boat up the San Juan River and Lake Nicaragua. They continued 
by foot or on a mule across the narrow strip of land between the 
lake and the Pacific shore where they boarded steamers going to 
San Francisco. This was a healthier crossing of the Central 
American Isthmus than the one via fever-ridden Panama. A 
Nicaragua Transit Company was organized by William Vanderbilt, 
later the chairman of the New York Central Railway System. A fleet 
of eleven river and lake steamers was brought in, and roads and 
piers were built. Plans were formed for a railway between the lake 
town of Rivas and the Pacific port of San Juan del Sur, but these 
were not carried out until many years later. 

Revolutionary wars plunged Nicaragua into chaos for five years 
from 1856. Nicaraguan politics have been plagued since independ¬ 
ence by a division between Liberals and Conservatives, the former 
based around the agricultural center of Leon, the latter at the lake 
port of Granada. The losers of the 1856 fighting hired a group of 
American mercenaries headed by William Walker to help them 
regain power. However, Walker had other plans, and seized power 
for himself, intending to turn the country into a slave-owner’s 
refuge from the abolition movement back home. The U.S. 
Government of the day procrastinated and did nothing, tom as it 
was by dissension between slave and free states, so the fighting in 
Nicaragua continued. Britain armed Costa Rica, whose forces 
invaded southern Nicaragua, which helped to force Walker out in 
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1857 as part of a joint effort by all the other Central American 
states. 

The Panama Railroad was opened in 1855, and this line quickly 
drained off all the inter-oceanic traffic, dooming an attempt to 
reopen the Nicaragua route in 1862. The country slipped back into 
the shadows of history for several decades. Development was held 
back by the continuing political instability, only coming back into 
the international spotlight at the end of the 19 th century when the 
idea of an inter-oceanic canal was once again floated. The 
Nicaraguan Canal got as far as debate in the U.S. Congress, when 
effective lobbying by Panama’s Philippe Bunau-Varilla swung sup¬ 
port to the rival scheme in his adopted country. 

The U.S. still kept an eye on Nicaragua, to ensure that no other 
scheme rivaling the Panama Canal could arise, and even gave some 
executives of the Nicaragua Canal Company jobs in Panama to 
make sure that scheme disappeared. A proposal, backed by 
Germany, for an inter-oceanic railway through the country was 
firmly blocked in 1913, since it could have provided a transit route 
outside friendly control in wartime. 

Intermittent local warfare ruined the country’s economy, making 
the service of foreign debts haphazard at best. U.S. holders of 
Nicaraguan securities lost patience, and prevailed upon Teddy 
Roosevelt’s Secretary of State, Sumner Wells, to intervene. U.S. 
Marines landed in 1909, a compliant Conservative government was 
installed, and the U.S. took over the country’s Customs service to 
ensure payment of the debts. Civil unrest continued, providing a 
reason for a continued U.S. presence in the name of maintaining 
stability and keeping German interests quiet during wartime. 

The Marines organized a National Guard to replace the 
Nicaraguan army. The Guardia National was a combination of 
police and army, with police powers and military weapons. Each 
detachment commander had a great deal of power in his assigned 
area. These forces were deliberately recruited from locals without 
previous military experience to avoid any ties to the old army, and 
trained and commanded by Marines, who each received one or 
more steps in rank on transferring from the USMC to the Guardia. 
For example, marine sergeants became Guard lieutenants and cap¬ 
tains became majors. The few complete Marine units in the coun- 
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try were kept in the more populous and economically important 
areas along the Pacific coast. The Atlantic coast was secured by 
thinly spread Guardia units, with no complete USMC units in the 
area. Originally this was a quiet area occupied by the second string 
troops. Some of the American personnel assigned to the Atlantic 
settlements were those not really wanted elsewhere. Consequently, 
discipline of the Guard was not optimal. Occasional incidents 
occurred when unpopular officers were attacked by the locals or 
even by their own troops. The problem was compounded by revo¬ 
lutionary Sandino supporters who offered attractive prices to 
deserters if they defected with their weapons and ammunition. 

The American occupation forces worked closely with members 
of the Conservative Party, which formed puppet governments under 
close U.S. scrutiny and tight financial control. Meanwhile, the 
Liberals went home for a while and stayed quiet. The Marines with¬ 
drew for a brief period in 1925, but fighting flared up again, and the 
USMC returned in force. Cesar Augusto Sandino became the leader 
of the armed Conservatives in 1927. Depending on who was report¬ 
ing on them, his followers were rebels, bandits, or national heroes. 
Anything American was a target and the Standard Fruit Company 
farms were bound to come under fire sooner or later. Sandino’s 
troops had started operating in the hilly areas of Nicaragua around 
Esteli, somewhat south of Tegucigalpa, where they could receive 
arms and supplies smuggled through Honduras. Later, forceful U.S. 
diplomacy cut off their supplies. Effective Marine Corps action 
then drove them out of the region into uninhabited areas towards 
the Caribbean. Consequently, the Sandinistas came closer and 
closer to banana farms of the eastern coast. Weapons and other sup¬ 
plies could be smuggled in from Mexico by sea and access to the 
coast was vital for the survival of their resistance movement. 

The Guard supposedly protected bananero settlements, but it 
was too thinly spread to be an effective deterrent to the bandits. 
Much also depended on the capability of the Marine in charge of 
each local unit. When the crisis came, the commander of the only 
unit near the plantations had made himself unpopular and was 
machine-gunned down by one of his own men. Most of his troops 
took off with their weapons and ammunition to join the Sandino 
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opposition, and only a few stragglers showed up at Puerto Cabezas, 
known to banana people as “The Port.” 

The Americans working on the banana farms did not heed the 
warnings in time, and had to run for their lives. Some did not make 
it. One of those that did survive, Roy Kerr, wrote several reports on 
the attacks of 1931 for the Standard Fruit Company management. 
The original reports cover fifteen typescript pages and the follow¬ 
ing accounts are summarized key extracts. Explanatory comments 
are in Italics. 


Puerto Cabezas lies approximately 60 miles south of 
Cape Gracias a Dios, on the border with Honduras. This is 
a new port and was built by Standard Fruit Company, begin¬ 
ning in early 1925. In the course of the six years that it was 
here, the Company invested US$15,000,000 in the develop¬ 
ment of a railroad, banana plantations, logging, and timber 
milling on properties running from the port northwest to the 
Indian village of Cuya-Tigni at the end of the railroad. This 
settlement is only 20 miles south of Sacklin, the principal 
Indian town along the Segovia River, which marks the bor¬ 
der with Honduras. Along the entire East Coast, there were 
almost no other foreign investments. The United Fruit 
Company operations around the regional capital of 
Bluefields, 120 miles further south, were not working at this 
time. (This was probably the Cukra Development Company, 
which later became an oil palm operation.) Standard Fruit 
had about 2,500 employees on their payroll and disbursed 
about $140,000 a month. 

Puerto Cabezas, which was weakly protected, was obvi¬ 
ously a rich prospect for bandit raids. All of the official 
activity was taking place down the coast at Bluefields, 
where foreign consulates were located. For the past three 
months, there had been rumours that bandits in small gangs 
had been inhabiting the region and the “old-timers” in the 
area felt that an attack would be made on the Company dur¬ 
ing the dry season. 

The first definite news of an attack was brought by 
Indians from Cuya-Tigni, who went to Logtown, a settle- 
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ment five miles nearer the Port. They said that three 
American timber cruisers had been killed with machetes at 
5 that morning. It was Saturday April 11 th 1931. They added 
that about 30 bandits were coming behind them with the 
intention of killing all Americans, looting the commissaries, 
and burning buildings. 

Since there was no police patrol or protection on the 
Company properties, the inhabitants of Logtown abandoned 
the settlement and headed for the Port. When news came 
that the bandits had reached the Logtown commissary, the 
local commander of Puerto Cabezas, Captain Pefley, went 
up the rail line. He was ambushed and both he and a civil¬ 
ian who had gone with him were killed. Their bodies were 
recovered the same day. As soon as this became known, the 
evacuation of the whole district began. 

Roy Kerr was in the main office at the Port with Mr. 
Strickland, the Farms’ Superintendent, when news first 
reached town that Captain Pefley and his companion had 
been killed. As soon as they heard this news, Strickland told 
Kerr to get in touch with the Superintendent of Tigni 
District for an update on prevailing conditions, then went on 
up the line to investigate. 

Kerr was able to speak to Mr. Cathey Wilson, Acting 
Superintendent of Tigni District, who was at Tigni Junction. 
Mr. Wilson stated that the bodies of Pefley and Selser were 
passing Tigni junction on their way to Port. He added that 
things did not look good and that he was gathering together 
all the overseers, timekeepers and others, along with their 
families, with the intention of sending them to Port. 

In the meantime, a fruit train from the Tigni District 
brought a large number of women, children, and laborers 
from the upper farms to the Port. Around a dozen or so of 
the Company’s more senior officials stayed behind. 

At the time there were no more than 25 Guards avail¬ 
able in the whole district, including the Port. After the death 
of Captain Pefley, all the remaining troopers went up 
towards the Logtown area under Lieutenant Darrah, leaving 
the Port to be defended by only a local Civil Guard. 
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Keix did not talk to Cathey Wilson again that afternoon. 
However the dispatcher advised him that the train with 
Guardia under Lt. Darrah had passed the Junction at 4:34, 
and all was quiet. Those at Port thought that all the employ¬ 
ees still at the Junction had moved down the rail line 
towards Mr. Strickland’s house at Wawa Central, and were 
on their way to Puerto Cabezas. 

No further news was received until about 10 that night, 
when a Moss Farm employee, Rodriguez, phoned from 
Tungla Farm and reported that 2 men had been killed and 
that the bandits had captured him, but that he had managed 
to escape. No further news was heard until about four the 
next morning when Kerr spoke to Strickland who was at 
Tungla. The previous evening, he had been at Wawa Central 
with a few other employees when they learned that a group 
of bandits were coming for them. They took to the bush and 
came out at the Tungla house. Strickland knew nothing of 
the group that had been at the Junction, but had heard 
rumors that several people had been killed. 

Nothing further was known until later on Sunday after¬ 
noon when J.W. Lloyd was picked up by a motor car along 
the tracks in old Wawa Farm. He had escaped by hiding in 
a creek. During the night and early morning, he had made 
his way through Yulu Farm. A short time later Cathey 
Wilson called from Sula Farm. He and a Jamaican laborer 
had hidden in a drain, escaping through Wawa Annex, 
Aubrayeni, and Sula Farms. The two lucky escapees, 
Wilson and Lloyd, both departed Nicaragua on the 
steamship Cefalu for New Orleans, believing all the others 
had been killed. (J. W. “Jake ” Lloyd went to the Honduras 
operation in 1933. He later became the first General 
Manager of Standard Fruit Company in Costa Rica.) 

On Sunday morning, Lt. Darrah’s men had had a skir¬ 
mish with the bandits, in which three of these were killed. 
One of the locals who was taken prisoner the previous after¬ 
noon later escaped and confirmed this. Additional guards 
came up from Bluefields on Sunday afternoon with Captain 
Woods and joined Lt. Darrah. On Monday, the government 
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force moved into Logtown where the bandits had returned 
after looting all the commissaries along the line. The ban¬ 
dits had been spotted from a Marine aircraft and according 
to the escaped prisoner, there was a brief battle, during 
which six to eight bandits were killed and three or four were 
wounded. The bandit commander, Pedro Blandon, was also 
killed and his sword and other effects were captured. 

The U.S. Navy arrived with some forces at Puerto 
Cabezas on Monday night, and shone their searchlights over 
the area. It was later rumoured that a group of bandits had 
been on the open Savannas only ten miles away. The play of 
the searchlights had deterred them from making an attack 
on the almost defenseless town because they thought that 
more Marines would be ashore —in fact they actually 
landed on Tuesday morning. Eventually the naval forces 
included the aircraft carrier Langley, the cruiser Rochester, 
and two destroyers. 

A third escapee returned to Port with the Guardias on 
Tuesday with a list of the dead, showing the location of all 
the bodies. However, nothing was done to recover the bod¬ 
ies at Tigni until Wednesday. 

Hundreds of people had no money or food. Strickland 
arranged for a trainload of provisions and another of food to 
go back up the rail line so work could resume. Practically 
all the farm administration staff went out on these trains on 
Thursday morning, armed with rifles supplied by the 
Guardia. On reaching the Santa Cruz Commissary, they 
found it looted, but the farm house was untouched. 
Strickland continued up the line with the administrative 
staff to try to identify and recover the bodies of those killed 
at the Junction. All the commissaries had been broken into, 
but no damage had been done to the farm houses. Their 
party reached the Snaki Bridge at 4:15 PM. Since there was 
track damage visible across the river, the engine and train 
were left on the south side. Walking up the line, they 
noticed that the 200-foot long bridge south of Moss Farm 
had been burned and was unsafe to cross even on foot. 
Leaving the tracks, they walked through the pastures, and 
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began finding the bodies. Two had been beheaded, and all 
were so decomposed that they could not be moved, so they 
were buried for later recovery. No boots, hats, or guns were 
found on them, and their pockets had been looted. All were 
positively identified. 

These men had not had a chance, being taken by sur¬ 
prise when the armed bandits came out of the bush at them. 
They had been sitting in the open along the track, with 
barbed wire fences on either side. The open pastures behind 
them had been recently burned and gave no cover to hide 
until they reached the deep dry creek. Three of them were 
armed, but it seemed that only one, a Mr. Davis, had 
returned fire. His body was found behind a stump, and a 
witness, Jack Lloyd, testified that he had seen him there fir¬ 
ing at the bandits. Cathey Wilson and 2 of his friends 
escaped. Three others were captured and released. All the 
others marooned at the Junction were slaughtered. Four of 
the ten dead were Americans and three were less than 25 
years old. 

Nothing was done to recover or bury the bodies of the 
three timber cruisers who were killed at the village of Cuyu- 
Tigne. The bandits had ordered the Indians to leave them 
unburied. 

As soon as the bodies at the Junction had been buried, 
the group returned to the train, and started back South. A 
few people in the camp at Snaki told them that the last ban¬ 
dit groups had gone the previous day. The following morn¬ 
ing, Strickland decided that it was impossible to restart 
work without Guardia National support, and so all employ¬ 
ees and labourers returned to Puerto Cabezas. 

Epilogue: Roy Kerr joined Standard Fruit and Steamship 
Company in 1928 and was sent to Nicaragua. He was a clerk of the 
Farms Department when he reported the details of the Sandinista 
massacres of 1931. Later assignments took him to Mexico, 
Honduras and Ecuador, where he was manager. He finished his 
career as one of the legendary grand old banana men of SFC at the 
home office in New Orleans in the 1960s. 



The Chinese in Costa Rica 
and Panama 


-J^lthough banana zones were developed in the most remote and 
inaccessible areas of Panama and Costa Rica, Chinese immigrants 
soon arrived along with the first engineers sent to open up new 
areas for the United Fruit Company. Where there were banana pay¬ 
rolls, there were always Chinese who acquired land, built general 
stores, cantinas, movie theaters and restaurants in banana zones. 
They seemed to have a natural instinct for seeking out business 
opportunities. Frugality and hard work by the entire family were 
their biggest assets for survival and success. 

In Costa Rica, their presence began when hundreds of Chinese 
laborers were imported in the early 1870’s to help Minor Keith 
build the railroad from Limon to San Jose. When the railroad proj¬ 
ect temporarily defaulted, it was the fate of these Orientals to be 
stranded in a strange land racially hostile to them. Later, some of 
these indentured people returned to China, but many of them 
remained along the tracks where banana plantations were being 
developed. 

Further down the isthmus in Panama, 563 Chinese from Canton 
arrived in 1887 to work on the original Panama Canal project that 
was attempted by the French. When La Societe International du 
Canal Interoceanique defaulted in 1889, those remaining Orientals 
that had survived malaria and yellow fever were left abandoned 
along the unfinished canal. 


m 
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First generation immigrants, and many of the next generation, 
held to cherished traditions from China. They spoke their language, 
ate their native foods with chopsticks and swiftly calculated on the 
abacus hanging in their stores. They also maintained traditions in 
marriage. 

This story is about the wave of Chinese who came to Costa Rica 
and Panama during the early 1900s. Upon arrival, they mingled 
with their stranded countrymen who had preceded them only a few 
years earlier. It was this admixture of Chinese who settled in pio¬ 
neer banana zones at the turn of the century. 

The Chinese in Costa Rica 

My first experience in a Chinese home was in 1959 in Palmar 
Sur when Roy and Frances Roig and Herman and Catalina Fabrega 
invited me to supper at the home of Leon Yee, known locally as 
Chino Leon. His house was completely isolated in a banana planta¬ 
tion near the base of a giant aerial cable that brought bunches of 
Gros Michel bananas high over the Rio Terraba from the north 
bank. Yee was the operator of this cable and lived in a laborer’s 
house provided by La Compania Bananera de Costa Rica. When 
there were no banana fruit cuts, Chino Leon would serve Chinese 
food in his home to visitors if he was advised in advance. 

Our party drove from the banana company compound in Palmar 
Sur in two old canvas-top Jeeps during a torrential rain, arriving at 
Yee’s house about dark. As we awkwardly extracted ourselves out 
of the Jeeps, umbrellas were clumsily unfurled, and we made a wild 
dash to the house, getting partially soaked on the way in. Our host 
met us with a friendly handshake and a community towel that was 
passed around to everyone. The pounding rain made a deafening 
noise on the tin roof of the two-story, wooden house. Even the 
dogs, cats and chickens had taken refuge in the downstairs open-air 
living area. Yee ushered us into a small dining room on the ground 
floor. We sat down at a table with wooden benches that accommo¬ 
dated about eight people. The decor in this house was very differ¬ 
ent from other banana farm homes. Besides showy Oriental 
ornaments around the room, colorful Chinese calendars set the 
mood. A lovely Oriental beauty was featured on each page of the 
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calendars. Pages from old calendars with scenes from China were 
tacked to the walls to brighten up the place. Speaking to us in a 
mixture of chop chop Spanish and Caribbean English, Yee 
explained that the calendars were from Hong Kong. On the walls 
were photographs that Yee processed in his home dark room. After 
a few drinks and talk about China and bananas, we ate his wonder¬ 
ful Chinese food. Our host was assisted by his cook and compan¬ 
ion, a younger Costa Rican woman. 

Leon Yee was born in Canton in 1910. The family was originally 
Confucianist, but Leon and his mother attended the Methodist 
Mission in Canton. During the 1920’s, a rich uncle in Limon paid 
Yee’s passage across the Pacific Ocean to San Francisco, 
California, then through the Panama Canal and up the Caribbean 
coast to the banana port of Limon. He repaid the debt by working 
hard for many years in his uncle’s general stores in the banana and 
cacao zones. This is where Yee learned Caribbean English, the 
native language of black West Indians who were brought in to build 
railroads and work on the banana farms. 

In 1950, Yee made his way over the new gravel road crossing the 
11,000-foot Cerro de la Muerte to the end of the road at San Isidro 
General where he was hired as a cook for the Pan American 
Highway construction gang. Later, he went to Palmar and became 
the operator of the aerial fruit tram over the Rio Terraba in Palmar. 

Finally, this old Chinaman retired with his companion to Palmar 
Norte. In 1982, his room still had old photographs, Chinese posters 
and calendars tacked to the walls. There were several old Bibles 
and magazines in Chinese on the table. Chino Leon Yee died in 
1983. 

In 1959,1 drove my jeep down an abandoned banana farm road 
in Palmar and stopped at a dilapidated Chinese cantina for a cold 
beer. Adjoining this empty bar was a theater that had shown cheap, 
wild Mexican movies to banana workers back when the farm was 
prosperous. Attached was a general store in bad repair. The place 
was literally growing back into jungle with vines and bush closing 
in everywhere. 

Living in this abandoned setting was a most attractive young 
woman who had just arrived from China. It was her fate to be 
picked as the bride for the son of the Chinese shopkeeper here. 
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Relatives in Costa Rica and China had arranged everything. The 
bride and groom had nothing to say about their plight, but they 
accepted the judgments as tradition dictated. So far as I could tell, 
the matchmakers had done quite well; the bride was beautiful, and 
the groom would hopefully be prosperous somewhere in the 
Chinese business community in Costa Rica. The loyal bond of tra¬ 
dition reached half way around the world from gigantic old China 
to this tiny, tropical spot in Southwest Costa Rica. Paradoxically, I 
could not understand how they financed such an expensive trip 
across the Pacific Ocean. 

The first Chinese in Pozo Norte (later called Puerto Cortes, then 
renamed Ciudad Cortes) came when the banana boom started along 
the Rio Terraba in the late 1930s. When the communists took China 
in 1948, hundreds of Chinese appeared in Costa Rica and some of 
them settled with older Chinese families in Puerto Cortes. There 
were all kinds of stories about how they were dumped off on the 
beaches, smuggled across borders and duped with false documents. 
Some assumed Spanish names upon entering the country as a 
means of avoiding complications with immigration officials. It 
wasn’t long before Puerto Cortes had numerous little shops run by 
these immigrants. Amazingly, the merchandise in each store 
seemed to be the same: tin pans, dishes, chamber pots, rope, 
machetes, candles, rice and moldy shirts and shoes. 

Because Panama disease had decimated the plantations, there 
was little money circulating in this ghost town. Eventually, several 
families moved up the river to Palmar Norte when the Pan- 
American Highway Bridge over the Rio Terraba was completed in 
1960. By the 1970s, there were five Chinese restaurants in this 
small town. One couple proudly related how they had just returned 
from a visit with relatives in Hong Kong and Macao. Hard work, 
chop suey, and my favorite—chicken chow mein, number 53 on the 
menu—must have been very profitable. 

Benjamin Sanchez, a first generation Chinese-Costa Rican, was 
bom in Puntarenas and raised in Puerto Cortes in the banana zone. 
Starting out as a bank clerk, he rose rapidly to become the manager 
of the Banco National de Costa Rica in Golfito. Benjamin’s 
Chinese heritage is notable and perhaps typical in many cases. His 
grandfather, Bajeng Chan, left China from Portuguese Macao at 
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age 13 and landed in Puntarenas early in the twentieth century. 
After earning some money, he returned to Macao, married, and had 
several children. He made several more trips to Costa Rica to earn 
money. Based on reports of his genetic issue left behind, he appar¬ 
ently had some romantic affairs dining his trips to Central America. 
In time, he brought his wife and children from China to Puntarenas. 
Upon arrival, one of his sons, Man Ye Chang (Benjamin’s father), 
was given the Latin name, Vivian Sanchez, in order to expedite 
immigration papers. Years later, another son seriously courted and 
wooed a Costa Rican Latina in Golfito with the hopes of taking her 
back to China, but, alas, he returned without her. 

The Chinese in Panama 

In Panama, Chinese settlement was similar to that in Costa Rica. 
There were Chinese in Bocas del Toro in the 1890s when banana 
companies first started development in that isolated province, then 
still a part of Colombia. According to the first Panama census in 
1911, there were 208 Chinese recorded in the Province of Bocas del 
Toro, and probably many more that were not recorded. 

Alex Lim, whose Chinese name was Tincun Lim, related how his 
parents came in 1896 to Cricamola and Chiriqui Grande where they 
had a store near the Snyder Brothers Banana Company plantations. 
Later, these immigrants operated a store in the island town of Bocas 
del Toro where Alex was bom in 1903, just after Panama’s inde¬ 
pendence from Colombia. His father, Lim Kium, was bom in 
Canton, China, in 1858. He traveled to Panama via San Francisco, 
California, and married Eugenia Wong, who was bom in Trinidad, 
British West Indies, in 1881. Their marriage had been arranged by 
relatives and Chinese matchmakers. This couple lived most of their 
years in Bocas del Toro. Lim Kium died in 1933 and was buried in 
the Chinese section of the Bocas del Toro cemetery. His wife, a 
devout Catholic who generously patronized the church in Guabito, 
died in 1945 and was buried in Colon. 

Their son, Alex Lim, continued to be associated with the United 
Fruit Company during much of his life in Puerto Armuelles and 
Changuinola. He and his wife, Rosa Lena Chong, had nine chil¬ 
dren. According to their daughter Alice, who was bom in Puerto 
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Armuelles, Alex always reminded his children that they were 
Chinese first, living in a Latin American country and were being 
educated the American way. In fact, his children received higher 
education in Panama, Switzerland, California, Florida, Ohio, Texas 
and Indiana. Despite the fact that Alex Lim was a 32 nd Degree 
Mason, all of his children were raised as Catholics. 

James Chong left China from Macao at the beginning of the 
1900s and met his future wife, Catherine Howard, in Bocas del 
Toro. Her family had settled at remote Coco Plum Point after sail¬ 
ing from their tiny home island of Providencia, Colombia, located 
east of Nicaragua. The Howard-Robinson families were English- 
speaking people of the Caribbean whose ancestors were from 
Ireland and Scotland. Catherine, affectionately known as Miss 
Cate, retained her Colombian citizenship until she died in 1994. 

Jim Chong had a feel for business and owned properties and 
stores in Almirante, Changuinola, Farm 2, Farm 9, Dos Canos, 
Sibubi and Las Delicias. In the banana port of Almirante, his shop 
sold many items imported directly from China, including furniture, 
brocade silks and oriental delicacies. He had some cattle and pigs 
and cultivated bananas on a small farm called San Pedro. In addi¬ 
tion, com, yuca, plantains and sweet potatoes were grown and sold 
cheaply to Chong’s labor force that numbered up to 100 employees. 
Basic housing was also provided for many of his employees. Wages 
were paid with specially minted Jim Chong coins in denominations 
of 5, 10, 25 and 50-cent pieces, which could be used only in the Jim 
Chong stores. 

From the beginning, Jim Chong maintained good relations with 
the United Fruit Company. When the engineers needed to build the 
main rail line through his Changuinola property, a free right-of-way 
was granted. In return, Chong received special passenger and cargo 
rates for merchandise arriving on the banana railroad and on the 
Company launch connecting Bocas del Toro and Almirante. During 
difficult times when the Company payroll did not arrive on time, 
Jim Chong quietly provided the large sum of money needed to meet 
the deadline. 

As a cherished Chinese tradition, the New Year was celebrated in 
great style. The Chongs hosted an open house for employees, their 
families, special guests and the Chinese colony. Special Chinese 
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cooks were brought in from different stores to prepare imported 
delicacies such as lappapp (roast duck), lapchong (sausage), shark 
fin, roast pork, chicken and beef. Lychee fruit, almond fortune 
cookies and Chinese wines were also served. After the crowds left, 
the Chinese guests continued the festivity by playing mah jong 
until the wee hours of the morning. 

The Chinese have a strange but perhaps wise concept that it is a 
sad occasion when a baby is bom. Their reasoning is that the future 
of a baby is unknown. Maybe this tradition foretold some of the 
complications regarding the citizenship and nationality of Susana 
Chong, born in Bocas del Toro, and Sylvia Chong, who was born 
in Colon. Obviously, their place of birth was Panama. However, 
with the election of Amulfo Arias to the presidency in 1940, poli¬ 
cies of racial and ethnical discrimination affected the citizenship of 
many residents and caused much concern in Panama. 

The new president had studied to be a doctor in Nazi Germany 
in the 1930s and had returned with some racist ideas on purging and 
purifying Panama. Laws were passed to disenfranchise non- 
Panamanians that included many Chinese, plus the black West 
Indians that had been brought in to build the Panama Canal. During 
this time, Jim Chong attempted to register his properties in his 
Panamanian stepdaughters’ names for safekeeping. In the process, 
he discovered that Silvia and Susana were considered foreign aliens 
and would have to apply for citizenship in their own country. 
People were alarmed and outraged about this policy, but it was the 
law. Susana Chong Abbott applied for a Panamanian passport in 
order to travel with her American husband to the United States, but 
she was refused the passport even though she presented her 
Panamanian birth certificate. She then applied for and received a 
Chinese passport at the Chinese Consulate in Panama City. Later, 
she became a naturalized American citizen. Silvia begmdgingly 
applied for Panamanian citizenship and became a naturalized citi¬ 
zen in the country of her birth. 

In August of 1941, Amulfo Arias was deposed from the presi¬ 
dency by the Panama National Guard—the first of three military 
coups against him as the elected president of the republic. As a 
result, Jim Chong did not lose his properties. But other Chinese 
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were not so fortunate and were fraudulently duped out of their 
properties during this stressful, racist period. 

By the 1940s, cacao had replaced bananas in Bocas del Toro 
because of Panama disease. The Fruit Company operation in the 
province was reduced to a bare minimum and business was bad for 
Jim Chong and the other merchants. However, this bleak situation 
suddenly changed with the outbreak of World War II in 1941. When 
the Japanese gained control of the world’s rope supply in the 
Philippines, the U.S. Government contracted with the United Fruit 
Company to supply the American and allied navies and armies with 
rope. This strategic war material is produced from the fibers of a 
banana plant called Manila hemp, also called abaca. Thousands of 
hectares of cacao trees in Changuinola were chopped down and 
replaced with Manila hemp. Fibers from the trunks of the plant 
were retted out for rope production in a huge processing plant —la 
planta de abaca —built in Base Line. Thousands of Panamanians, 
Costa Ricans, Nicaraguans, Hondurans, and Salvadorians were 
recruited to work on the abaca project. 

To handle this rapid influx of people, Manager Gardner E. 
Myrick and C. E. “Pop” Diebold arranged with Jim Chong to help 
feed the multitude of newly-arrived workers. The Company built a 
large dining hall on the Chinaman’s property. Thus, business was 
booming again, and Jim Chong soon added other buildings to serve 
consumer needs. 

Jim Chong’s complex along the tracks in Changuinola was the 
business hub for the previously dead community that had suddenly 
kicked back to life. As I knew it in the early 1960s, there was a 
well-stocked general store, a restaurant, the famous cantina, a 
movie theater, the pool hall, the post office and several small build¬ 
ings occupied by employees. But the theater was the most enter¬ 
taining. It was a kind of “chamber of horrors” because rats ran 
along the open rafters while numerous bats swooped through the 
movie projector’s bright beam. There was no ceiling and when the 
rain pounded on the tin roof, you could hardly hear the sound track. 

Phyllis and I actually saw some good films in the theater for fifty 
cents each. Sometimes, we went with Chief Engineer Ike Smith and 
his wife, Edith, and got in free. The four of us hardly ever sat down¬ 
stairs with the Indians on the dirty, wooden benches because Ike 
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and Edith sat in an exclusive, private balcony barely big enough for 
four folding chairs. One evening, Exodus was being shown, but 
only four people attended—just us non-paying foreigners. 
Nevertheless, the movie was shown just for us four, resulting in an 
unprofitable night for the theater. After the Smiths transferred to 
another country, Phyllis and I inherited the balcony and chairs and 
continued to enjoy free movies for many years long before televi¬ 
sion came to Changuinola. 

The cantina was legendary. High profits were made by getting 
Guaymi Indians drunk on cheap guaro —potent cane spirits. The 
buyer would pay with a five or ten-dollar bill straight from the 
hands of the Company cashier, but correct change was rarely 
returned to the poor ignorant Indian who could not count money. 

This bar had a special feature. In order to keep business flowing 
without interruption, a concrete urinal trough ran along the entire 
length of the bar at floor level. This enabled customers to guzzle 
down a drink while standing at the bar and release it below in the 
urinal without moving from the drinking position. Occasionally, a 
stream of water trickled down the trough to reduce the stench of 
urine. 

On Monday mornings, the Chinaman’s place served as a gather¬ 
ing place for the Fruit Company bosses to have a quite goma — 
hangover medicine, usually beer. The jefes met there soon after 
they had put their departments to work for the day. The group met 
in the discreet back store room bodega and sat on kegs of beer to 
review the activities of the past weekend. Talk was about fishing, 
golf, women and drinking—but the main topic was always 
bananas. This was a traditional way of getting over the Monday 
Morning Blues. 

The Chinese worked hard for what they got, but some of them 
took great risks playing mah jong. Chinamen would come from the 
island town of Bocas del Toro, Almirante, Changuinola, Colon, 
Panama City and even Limon, Costa Rica, to play this game that 
might last several days and nights. There were big stakes and even 
times when their stores were gambled away. It was said that Jose 
Leon Chen may have acquired part of Jim Chong’s holdings this 
way. It didn’t matter anyway because, as the godson of Jim Chong, 
Jose Leon Chen inherited much of Jim Chong’s estate. 
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When Jim Chong died of cancer in San Jose, Costa Rica, in 
1953, another notable Chinese tradition was grandly celebrated in 
Bocas del Toro. Although Chong had hoped to be buried in his 
native China, the family found it expedient to bury his body in the 
Chinese section of the Bocas del Toro cemetery on Isla Colon. The 
body was flown by Lacsa Airlines from San Jose to Changuinola, 
transferred to a special United Fruit Company train to Almirante, 
then on to the island by Company passenger launch. By Chinese 
tradition, it was a festive occasion because the deceased had the 
clear destiny of going on to a happier place. Many of the Chinese 
community and friends properly celebrated the festivity with exu¬ 
berant and indulgent eating and drinking aboard the funeral train 
and boat launch. Upon arrival at the cemetery, more food and 
drinks were waiting at the graveside. Jim Chong was properly 
buried and sent to heaven by hundreds of friends and family. 

Chong willed the Changuinola business complex to his godson, 
Jose Leon Chen, executor of the estate. None of these assets were 
distributed to the widow or two stepdaughters, a point of deep 
resentment and bitterness thereafter. Religious beliefs of Chinese 
immigrants were ambiguous. Some remained unaffiliated, or were 
Buddhists or Confucianists. Small symbolic Buddhists shrines are 
still co mm on in some Chinese stores and homes. Many Chinese 
graves in the Bocas del Toro cemetery are marked with Christian 
crosses. Tombstones are inscribed in Chinese, English and Spanish. 

Although the present generation of Chinese descendants has 
assimilated well into local and national society, many have retained 
their Oriental names. A glance at CH in the Panama telephone 
directory lists Chan, Chang, Chau, Chee, Chen, Cheng, Chew, 
Chin, Ching, Chiu, Chock, Chong, Chow, Choy, Chu, Chueng, 
Chui, Chung and Chuw. Then turn to W: Wa, Wai, Wan, Wang, 
Weng, Wing, Wiu, Won, Wong and Wu. Continue on to Y: Yao, Yap, 
Yau, Yee, Yin, Ying, Yip, Yiu, Yock, Young, Yuen and Yuck. This is 
only a small sample of Chinese heritage in the tropics and reflects 
much of the success of penniless immigrants who arrived with a 
dream for a better life—and found it. 



German Genes in 
Bocas del Toro 


alking the streets of Bocas del Toro is an experience rich in 
diversity. Looking at the antiquity of the island town and pondering 
the admixture of so many nationalities fascinates just about anyone. 
Anthropologists and historians are particularly awed at the prospect 
of writing a thesis there. One of the main reasons for this cultural 
mix is that thousands of immigrants came to this part of Panama 
over a century ago to get a slice of the rich banana pie when the 
fruit industry was just beginning. 

Consider that the United Fruit Company treated patients of over 
55 nationalities at Hospital Point and Company clinics during the 
year 1908-09. This was during one of the biggest banana booms of 
all times and foreigners were attracted from around the world to 
this raw and beautiful wilderness. Bocas del Toro, the capital of the 
province of the same name, hosted consulates of France, the United 
States of America, the United Kingdom, Germany and others. 
English was the common language, even in this Spanish-speaking 
country, before and after Panama became independent from 
Colombia in 1903. Besides English, Spanish, French, Chinese and 
German, there was a babble of other languages spoken as well. 

Today, most of those languages, except English and Spanish, 
have all but disappeared from the island. But one thing still 
remains—and that is the genes issued by those early immigrants. 
When I walk the streets of Bocas and greet my friends, I speak 
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Spanish or English to them, but I silently review the genetic mix¬ 
tures running through their veins. Their ancestors came from India, 
China, Africa, the Arab world, the Jewish settlements, Europe, the 
Caribbean and all of the Americas. 

One nationality that had an impact on the region was that of 
Germany. Two World Wars took their toll on the local colony, but I 
still see their descendants, now Panamanians, walking the streets of 
Bocas del Toro. They are not obvious these days, but there are still 
many of them. Only a few of these individuals and their fa mili es 
are even conscious of their German heritage anymore. 

An example is Bruce Brown. He was given the surname of an 
Englishman who supposedly was his father and who worked as a 
steward on banana ships that dropped anchor in the bay. However, 
Bruce told me a few years before he died in the year 2000 that his 
biological father was a German, Egers Dorffer, from Hamburg. 
Dorffer worked in the store of a prominent German merchant, 
Herbert Leer. Ironically, Bruce’s mother also had a German name, 
Schwartz, but she was a local Afro-Antillian. After Bruce’s birth in 
1906, it was decided that he should use the name Brown for social 
and religious reasons—mainly for the church baptismal records— 
rather than the German name of his real father. Thus, Bruce was a 
Brown and not a Dorffer. 

I sometimes chat in English with Elsa Knoepfel as she quietly 
stares out the window of her modest little wooden house on Sand 
Fly Bay. When we talk, her German heritage is always discussed. 
Also, she proudly relates that she was bom in Bocas del Toro in 
1913. Elsa’s father was Albert Knoepfel from Hannover who came 
to Bocas del Toro at the beginning of the 1900s as a merchant. He 
returned to Germany at the outbreak of World War I and never 
returned. 

Just down the street, Elsa has a cousin known as Miss Wedel 
Lopez and I knew that her father was the legendary photographer, 
von Wedel. His name is on many of the old Bocas del Toro post¬ 
cards printed during the early 1900s. Miss Lopez said her father 
was in South Africa during the Boer War before coming to Panama. 

In 1938, Robert E. Woodson of the Missouri Botanical Garden 
wrote: “The most interesting of the trips taken from Almirante was 
arranged by Mr. John S. Kelley, manager of the United Fruit 
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Company. We stopped at the town of Bocas del Toro to pick up Mr. 
H. Wedel, a local ornithologist and accomplished photographer, 
who was to act as guide and interpreter. Proceeding on the 
Company’s yacht, the Talamanca, we arrived at the Rio Cricamola. 
We ascended the river in two long cayucas, or dugout canoes, with 
every convenience the Fruit Company could provide, including six 
cages of carrier pigeons for communication to Almirante.” 

“After returning to the comparative luxury of Bocas del Toro, 
Mr. Wedel guided us on a collecting trip on the Isla Colon. Thanks 
to Mr. Wedel’s considerable experience, numerous additions were 
made to the known flora of Panama. There is probably no one in the 
vicinity so familiar with the country and its inhabitants as Mr. 
Wedel. Since last spring, he has started independently collecting 
and sending his specimens to the Missouri Botanical Garden for 
identification and distribution.” 

Although von Wedel sometimes worked for the United Fruit 
Company, he was impounded in detention camps in the Panama 
Canal Zone during World War I and II. After he died and was buried 
in the Changuinola cemetery, his huge collection of distinguished 
photographs and books disappeared, thus depriving future genera¬ 
tions of a look at the arts and skills of this talented immigrant. 

Lange is a name scattered all over the province today—in river 
communities, along the shores of the bays and on the islands. It was 
the name of a German from Hamburg who went to the banana plan¬ 
tations along the Cricamola River and married a Guaymi Indian. 
Some of his offspring kept ties with the old country. One of 
Eduardo Lange’s sons, Carlos, was in Germany in the 1930s during 
the Nazi period. He was half Indian. 

During the late 1800s and early 1900s, Germany was becoming 
a major colonial, commercial and scientific power and its citizens 
were scattering all around the world. As a result, Germans came to 
Bocas del Toro as planters, merchants and traders because of the 
banana bonanza. One of the first of these venturers was J. L. H. 
Hein whose presence in the banana trade was recorded in the 
1880s. Later, his partner was a Prussian German American named 
William Gerchow who produced numerous children, several of 
whom became high officials in the United Fruit Company. 
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If success can be judged by the affluence of one’s tomb, then 
Herr Hein must have excelled. He was buried in a huge, elaborate 
sarcophagus in the German Cemetery near Macca Hill that over¬ 
looks the beautiful waters of Bocas. The ornate tomb itself is 2.5 
meters high and is bordered by a massive chain. The plot measures 
eleven meters long by five meters wide. His tombstone reads: 

Hier Ruht 

Jochen Ludwig Heinrich Hein 
Geboren den 18 Aug. 1838 
Gestorben den 1 Jan. 1896 

Ehre in Gott Deinen Schopfer 
Nach all Deiner Arbeit 

Du hast Vollbracht Dein Werk 
Denn denen wirst Du Unvergesslich sein 

When I first inventoried the tombs in the German Cemetery in 
1993, I had to hack my way to the top of the hill through razor 
grass, dense bush and jungle. It was a major task getting to each of 
the graves of this foreigners’ burial ground that had been aban¬ 
doned for over half a century. Parasitic strangler figs had penetrated 
Hein’s massive sarcophagus and tree roots had damaged most of 
the vaults, markers and iron fences. After cleaning the tombstones, 
I copied inscriptions in German, French, and English, but ironi¬ 
cally, none in Spanish. For those who died before Panama’s inde¬ 
pendence from Colombia in 1903, several of the stones read: Bocas 
del Toro, Colombia. Two of the graves were adorned with beautiful 
life-like marble angels. 

The hilltop graveyard looks down on German Point on the south 
side of the Island City. Although Germans were scattered about 
town, this waterfront street was where they concentrated. Carlos 
Reid, a local Creole writer, remembered that not everyone was wel¬ 
come at German Point. He related that black kids were shouted at 
if they ventured into this neighborhood. Even when he and his fish¬ 
ing buddies rowed their dugouts past the backdoors of German 
houses built over the water, irate hausfraus would shake their fists 
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and, speaking in German or heavily accented English, sternly order 
them out of the area. 

German military presence was noted when a war ship, the Falke, 
anchored in the Bocas bay. On March 6, 1904, a fire that began in 
the warehouse of Adolph Dolder and Company burned 130 houses 
with losses estimated at $351,880. The German crew of this ship 
was praised for their bravery in fighting the devastating fire as vol¬ 
unteers. 

The fire was the second recent loss for German merchant Dolder. 
His young wife had died shortly before the tragedy and was buried 
in the German Cemetery. Her tombstone reads: Madame Neilie 
Beatrice Dolder, 1876, Morte Le Vingt Trois Juillet 1902. She was 
apparently French. 

Adolph and Otto F. Dolder were brothers and were associated 
with Hermann Grabowsky and Carl Friese. The company operated 
the passenger and cargo launches Mietze, Marietta, and the Anieta 
in 1903-07. Forty passengers per day were transported between the 
Sixaola River and the town of Bocas del Toro for five dollars in 
gold for the round trip. These Germans produced bananas, which 
were sold to Herbert L. McConnell of Mobile, Alabama. The firm 
was also in the lumber business and had contracts for tobacco pro¬ 
duction. 

Another export-import firm was that of Kroesman Braden, 
owned by J. W. Kroesman and Rudolph and Ernst Braden. They 
also operated a local launch and freight service. This company, like 
Dolder and Company, traded with Herbert McConnell of the 
McConnell-Camors Banana Company—later forced out by the 
United Fruit Company. 

According to the Blue Book of 1916-17 (a volume on people in 
Panama), Hermann Grabowsky was born and educated in 
Germany. At the turn of the century, he founded an export-import 
business in Bocas del Toro that expanded to several stores, houses 
and considerable real estate. Before Panama disease killed banana 
plantations near the Chiriqui Lagoon, he operated launches and 
lighters to haul fruit and cargo. Mr. Grabowsky spoke English, 
Spanish, German and French. 

Herbert Leer and his family were affluent and influential during 
the first two decades of the twentieth century. As a representative 
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of the United Fruit Company, he escorted cabinet ministers and 
high officials of the new Panama government in 1904 while 
reviewing operations of the powerful Banana Company. Leer came 
with the group from Colon to Bocas del Toro on the comfortable 
Company launch, the Preston. 

The following excerpts were taken from The Blue Book: “One of 
the most successful business houses in Bocas del Toro is that estab¬ 
lished in 1906 by Mr. Herbert Leer. Spanish, English, German and 
French are spoken by the employees of this establishment. In the 
province of Chiriqui, the firm has purchased a large tract of land 
and owns eleven houses and a bakery in Bocas del Toro. In 1915, 
Mr. Leer married Miss Lilia Bonilla of San Jose, Costa Rica. They 
have a son, Fritz Albert.” Fritz and his brother were bom in the 
United Fruit Company hospital at Hospital Point on Nancy’s Cay 
during the time of the Great War in Europe. 

During vacation trips to Germany, the Leer family took along a 
local servant to care for the children. The servant was Rebecca 
Frances Schwartz, a maid in the home of the manager and the med¬ 
ical superintendent at Hospital Point—and Bruce Brown’s mother. 

On July 2, 1942, a German submarine torpedo sank a United 
Fmit Company banana ship, the San Pablo, at dockside in Limon, 
Costa Rica. The small country declared war on Germany and 
ordered all Germans to be detained in a camp, including Fritz 
Albert Leer, then about 25. He insisted that he was a Panamanian 
and got permission to go to Bocas del Toro to get proof of his birth 
there. In Bocas del Toro, Fritz Leer found his former nanny, 
Rebecca Schwartz, and got her to sign her name as a witness to his 
birth at Hospital Point. Jose Thomas also signed the document. 
During this trip, Fritz nostalgically went with Rebecca Schwartz to 
Hospital Point to see where his birthing room was located. Because 
the medical center had been abandoned since 1920, they only found 
jungle growing where the hospital once stood. But the main mis¬ 
sion of the trip was accomplished. Fritz returned to Costa Rica with 
proof of his birth in Panama and was not interred by the Costa 
Ricans in the detention camp for Germans. 

Carl Friese was perhaps one of the most notable Germans in 
Panama because of his successes, the hardships he suffered during 
two World Wars, and finally his tragic ending. He was bom in Kiel 
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on October 28, 1873. As a young man in his twenties, he probably 
came to Bocas del Toro in the late 1890s and worked at Chiriqui 
Grande in the store of William Gerchow who spoke German with 
him. Widower Gerchow had met and married a young woman, 
Anastasia Bethancourt, who had walked for several days across the 
rugged Calderas mountain trail from the Chiriqui Province. Carl 
Friese also met, and later married, a Chiricana, Antonia Rylan, who 
was a wealthy young widow. These Spanish-speaking people from 
the Pacific side of the mountain were lured by prosperity generated 
by the Snyder Brothers Banana Company in this new banana port 
on the Caribbean side. Chinese, Germans, Americans and other for¬ 
eigners also came to do business in Chiriqui Grande. 

When his business interests expanded, Carl Friese and Antonia 
Rylan moved to the boomtown of Bocas del Toro. In time, they 
acquired the prestigious Michael Theodore Snyder mansion after 
Snyder left in 1903. This elegant home was built on the southwest 
comer of Fourth Street and Avenue C. Carl Friese founded a fancy 
dry goods store, built launches and barges, operated passenger and 
cargo services throughout the province, and established an export- 
import business between Germany and Panama. He was the 
German consul and was the agent for Wolverine engines. This 
lucrative business included trade with Guaymi Indians in 
Cricamola and Punta Valiente. Black West Indian middlemen who 
lived along the huge Chiriqui Lagoon were his exchange agents. 
Indians brought in sarsaparilla, coconut oil, native mbber, balsa 
wood, cacao, live turtles, turtle shells, pigs, chickens, and cows in 
exchange for sugar, flour, rice, salt, dry tobacco, cigarettes, rum, 
cloth, shot and powder for guns, machetes, beads and cheap jew¬ 
elry. 

Sarsaparilla comes from the root of a vine in the rain forest. 
Roots were pulled out of the soil, rolled up in reams, and sent to 
Germany for processing. The extract was concentrated in glass 
jugs, then sent back to Bocas del Toro and sold as a medicinal tonic 
or a refreshing drink. 

Periodically, Carl Friese returned to Germany for pleasure and 
business and would sometimes stay for six months at a time. But 
the two World Wars caused great stress and intermption in the lives 
and businesses of overseas Germans everywhere. During World 
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War I, Germans living in Panama were considered a threat to the 
security of the Panama Canal and were held in a detention camp in 
the Canal Zone. Carl Friese hid out in Bocas del Toro for awhile 
before escaping to exile in neighboring Costa Rica in his merchant 
boat, the Heligolne. Johnny Hagenbarth, a trusted German partner, 
bom in Panama, took charge until Friese returned after the war 
about 1919. Then, business resumed as usual. Other Germans were 
not so fortunate and lost heavily because the Panama government 
had expropriated their properties. 

Before 1926, the city of Bocas del Toro did not have electricity. 
Consequently, President Rodolfo Chiari contracted with his friend, 
Carl Friese, to install a power plant. Even though it conformed to 
the American system of 110 volts, the generator, materials and sup¬ 
plies came from Germany. Because American bulbs would not 
screw into the German sockets, Osram light bulbs from Germany 
had to be bought through the Carl Friese store, as did converters 
needed for German-made appliances. 

The electric plant was Friese’s special pride and he made sure it 
functioned with precision. During ritual inspections, he wore a 
white smock and white gloves. The operating staff stood by while 
he wiped his gloved fingers over the machinery to check for grime 
and shine—typical of his discipline and perfection. 

The headquarters of Carl Friese and Company, a model business, 
was located along the deep-water shore of First Street between 
Avenue E and F, one block east of the municipal building and the 
park. This ideal site allowed two or more trading vessels to tie up 
simultaneously. The store handled diy goods, general merchandise 
and imports from Germany and elsewhere. To serve the interna¬ 
tional clientele, Spanish, English, German and French were spoken. 
Displays and counters were spotless. The ornate metal ceiling pan¬ 
els were the envy of other merchants. No smoking was allowed in 
the store. The boss always wore a suit, as did Hans Kandler, his 
partner from Hamburg, and most of the up-front staff. Although 
punctuality, discipline and perfect appearance were demanded, 
Friese was always fair and generous to his many employees. Some 
enjoyed free or at-cost houses built by the proprietor. 

Jose Thomas lost his father in 1915 when he was five. Because 
Carl Friese and his wife had no children, they helped Jose to grow 
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up—acting almost like parents. At age 18, Jose Thomas became 
their driver and earned $50 per month. The wife, Antonia, enjoyed 
cruising around town in their Chevrolet convertible with the top 
down. Later, Jose inherited this car and drove it as a taxi. 

As a pastime at night, Carl Friese sat on the upstairs porch of the 
old Snyder mansion and smoked expensive Cuban cigars in the 
dark. On occasions, he would generously hand out expensive cigars 
to his driver. At other times, the driver only got the “second half’— 
the half not smoked by the boss. 

In 1940, Russell Seibert, a botanist from the Missouri Botanical 
Garden, explored for plants up the Rio Cricamola and pho¬ 
tographed a large stilt house along the bank of the river. This house 
in the jungle of Guaymi Indian territory belonged to Carl Friese. 

Once again, in December of 1941, America and Germany were 
at war and the Panama police were sent to pick up Carl Friese and 
other Germans in Bocas del Toro. They were to be taken to a deten¬ 
tion camp in the Panama Canal Zone. When Friese got permission 
to go home and pack his personal belongings, Jose Thomas drove 
him to his elegant house for the last time. This second detention 
was too humiliating for the proud and prosperous man, who had 
been in Panama for four decades, and he refused to be taken away. 
The poison he took was painfully slow and he finally died the next 
day, even though a doctor tried to save his life. A few months later, 
the famous headquarters of Carl Friese Company burned to the 
ground. All was lost except the pilings below the water line. 

The German image in Panama became more suspect when a 
United Fruit Company ship, the Sixaola, was sunk just off the 
Bocas del Toro coast by German submarine torpedos on June 12, 
1942. Ironically, the Sixaola River, for which the ship was named, 
was not too far away from where the ship went down. 

German families who remained in Panama during the war suf¬ 
fered the stress of the times. Ewald Hertz worked for the United 
Fruit Company and was in charge of the water system. Despite his 
employment with the Company, he was taken to a detention camp. 
His German wife became destitute trying to feed their three daugh¬ 
ters—Hemgot, Ingrid and Ingabud. As these blond, blue-eyed chil¬ 
dren walked the streets of Almirante with their mother, people felt 
compassion for the family and dropped money in the baby carriage 
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carrying the youngest little girl. Eventually, they had to leave the 
Company house and move to a humble abode on the Almirante 
Bay. 

Several other Germans in the province were taken away for 
detention. After the war was over in 1945, some returned to Bocas 
del Toro only to find that their properties had been expropriated. A 
few returned to Germany, which lay in ruins. Hans Handler 
returned to Bocas del Toro to pick up the pieces of Carl Friese and 
Company. When he died there, his family sent the body to San Jose, 
Costa Rica, for burial, but his widow remained in Bocas del Toro 
for several years afterwards. The stately old Handler house, built 
over the water at the south end of Third Street a century ago, still 
stands, but few know of its proud German past. 

Richard Handler was born in Bocas del Toro in 1922 and earned 
a Panama passport. He was a student in Germany in the 1930s dur¬ 
ing the rise of Adolph Hitler and served in the German army during 
World War II. Based on his passport and visa application, young 
Handler was in Paris in December of 1946 returning from the 
shambles of war in Europe, and was on his way back home to 
Panama via New York. His brother, Edward Handler, also studied 
in Germany and served in the German military forces. After the 
war, the two brothers returned to their birthplace in Bocas del Toro. 

In 1994,1 told Jose Thomas, then the owner of the Hotel Bahia— 
once the United Fruit Company office—that I could not find the 
grave of Carl Friese. He told me that there was no marker and that 
he was the only person left who knew where his former boss’s 
grave was. We drove to the Bocas del Toro cemetery where Don 
Jose pointed out the burial site, shaking his head with respect and 
nostalgia. The grave slab was in a row east of partner Johnny 
Hagenbarth’s grave. I got a peculiar feeling thinking that such a 
prominent man as Carl Friese and the other Bocas Germans were 
now forgotten except by old-timers like Jose Thomas, Elsa 
Knoepfel, and Bruce Brown. It was an epoch that spanned half a 
century. 

Although the original immigrants are gone, I know that their 
genes are still flowing through the streets of Bocas del Toro in 
many more individuals than anyone would ever imagine. These 
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descendants now raise their glasses and say salud. A century ago it 
would have been Prost und Gemtitlichkeit! 
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Carl Friese’s German passport of 1937 when he was 64 years old. Four years 
later, he committed suicide in Bocas del Toro when Panama police came to 
detain him at the beginning of World War II. He was one of the last of the pros¬ 
perous German merchants in the province. Copy provided by Larry and Marlene 
Mahan. 
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X, banana business, especially the United Fruit Company, was 
impacted by several prominent Jews, beginning with the legendary 
Samuel Zemurray who left an indelible mark on the Company and 
Latin America during the first half of the twentieth century. His 
daughter, Doris Zemurray Stone, grew up in her father’s empire and 
made major contributions to archaeology and anthropology in 
Central America. In the 1960s, the United Fruit Company enjoyed 
a period of prosperity, but Eli Black’s clever takeover resulted in 
his and the Company’s downfall. Afterwards, Seymour and Paul 
Milstein picked up the pieces and made the business profitable 
again. 

These individuals are the subjects of several books and numer¬ 
ous articles but little has been published about the Englers and 
Reifs. This chapter will focus on the lives of these remarkable 
Jewish refugees who were endeared and admired by so many 
friends and neighbors in the “Banana Family” after they joined the 
United Fruit Company in 1940. 

My fascination with their lives began with a confusing enigma 
that began soon after I arrived in the Tropics in 1959. In Panama, I 
became a friend and neighbor of Karl Steffek, an Austrian, who 
hesitantly and modestly told me of his days as a Nazi officer in 
Austria, Germany and France. Yet, he and his German wife, 
Elizabeth, were friends of the Englers—people who had just barely 
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escaped the Nazis and had lost most of their Jewish relatives and 
friends in the holocaust. In the Dominican Republic, I became a 
friend of Karl Friedrich Koch who told me of his experiences in the 
German Army as a teenager. On occasions, he and I were invited to 
the home of Hansi and Otto Reif, Jews who had the same story of 
persecution and escape as that of the Englers, but I never knew of 
any bad feelings between Fred Koch and the Reifs. 

In trying to understand this unlikely social and working relation¬ 
ship between ex-Nazis and Jewish refugees, only a few possible 
explanations have come to mind. The war was over, Europe was 
left in shambles and it was time to forgive and forget—although 
who could ever forget? These people also had the same homeland 
and spoke a common language—German. Years later, I was fasci¬ 
nated by the fact that Jewish owners and directors of the Company 
used several ex-Nazis and other Germans to run their banana and 
oil palm divisions as managers, engineers and superintendents. 
Obviously, historical sentiments did not override business needs. 

Another friend in the Company was Bemie Firchow whose 
father was the German Consul in Costa Rica when World War II 
broke out. Bernie’s mother was a Costa Rican but she and the 
Firchow children lived in Germany during the war. In 1961, after 
several social occasions in the Dominican Republic, I listened to 
Bemie and Fred Koch swap war stories about when they were 
teenagers in Germany. When the Russians pushed toward Berlin 
from the east, these youngsters were caught in the crunch from the 
Allies coming from the west. Fred and Bemie realized that they had 
been only a few kilometers from each other during the chaos and 
destmction east of Berlin. As the war ended, they walked and wan¬ 
dered with almost no food and shelter for hundreds of kilometers 
across Europe trying to find their homes and families again. Fred 
eventually reached Minden and Bemie entered Harvard University 
after an incredible journey to the USA. Only a few years later, they 
were working for the United Fruit Company and both became exec¬ 
utives. The holocaust was never mentioned. 
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The Reifs 

Ernst Otto Reif was born in Vienna, Austria, in October 23, 1901. 
After receiving a doctorate in chemistry from the University of 
Vienna, he became a chemist, partner and executive in a pharma¬ 
ceutical factory in the capital city. When the Nazi Army invaded 
Austria, Reif and his Jewish partner were expropriated on August 
1, 1938. On the 7 th , Reif and his wife from Yugoslavia, Johanna 
Kras Reif escaped to Italy. They sailed on the Italian ship Cellina 
that took them from Genova on October 25 th to Guatemala. 
Through the Committee for Jewish Emigrants, Dr. Reif was offered 
a position with Laboratories Ideal in Tegucigalpa, Honduras, for 
$60 a month and a share of the profits. His job was to organize the 
manufacture of tablets and ointments for which he had the formu¬ 
las and prescriptions used in the Austrian business. 

Through Dr. Erich Hirsch, of Tegucigalpa and the president of 
the Committee for Jewish Refugees, Dr. Reif was introduced by H. 
T. Panting in June of 1940 to Dr. V. C. Dunlap, head of the Research 
Department of the United Fruit Company in La Lima. Because of 
the sudden departure of chemists Swartz and Lungwitz, Reif was 
hired at $75 a month to replace them. His job was to analyze soils, 
determine pH, extract oils, alkaloids and other such tasks. 

In a letter of January 21, 1941, from an executive in Boston to 
Walter Turnbull in Honduras, negative feelings against refugees are 
suggested in the following quote: “We must query managers on 
employment of certain Europeans as we must be satisfied that they 
are not persons who might be inclined to give us trouble.” Despite 
this statement, Dr. Dunlap highly endorsed Reif for Honduran citi¬ 
zenship in a letter of June 9th to H. T. Panting. Citizenship was 
granted on August 4, 1941. Mrs. Reif was also granted Honduran 
citizenship at that time. 

The Reifs moved into a Company apartment in La Lima and 
were given the usual amenities of furniture, household furnishings 
and linen. By 1943, his salary had doubled to $150 per month and 
he was granted a Company-paid maid, whose salary was not to 
exceed $18 per month. By 1946, Reif was earning $300 a month 
and was granted a six weeks paid vacation to the United States, 
traveling aboard the SS Orotava to Charleston. In 1951, the 
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Company granted Doc and Hansi Reif a paid vacation of three 
months, with transportation on a Company ship to Europe. His 
monthly salary was $500. Visas to visit Austria and Yugoslavia 
were obtained through consulates in Mexico City. During their trip 
to Europe, Reif also made contacts in Belgium and London on 
behalf of the Company regarding vegetable oils from the African 
oil palm. During Easter break in 1953, the Reifs stayed in Tela and 
ate in the Company messhall at the employee rate of one dollar per 
day. Later that year, they enjoyed another vacation in Europe. 

Doc Reif was charged with expanding and promoting the manu¬ 
facture of oil palm products in 1954. These products were cooking 
oils, shortening, oleomargarine and soaps. As palm plantings 
increased in Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, Reif provided 
technical details for oil extraction. After this project, he was trans¬ 
ferred in 1956 to the Grenada Company in northwest Dominican 
Republic to develop a banana puree plant. 

I knew Doc and Hansi in Puerto Libertador, later known as 
Manzanillo after the Dominican dictator Raphael Leonidas Trujillo 
was assassinated in 1961. One of my best memories of them was 
during an excursion in 1962 to Sosua, several hours east of the 
Haitian border on the north coast where we lived. At the beginning 
of the 1900s, a complete banana company town had been con¬ 
structed at Sosua but the huge infrastructure was never used. This 
was because the United Fruit Company changed its strategy by 
expanding banana operations in Central America, and Sosua was 
abandoned. The banana ship wharf, a railroad, a commissary, 
offices, a school, and houses of all categories grew back into a 
windswept xerophytic landscape for the next four decades. Then 
suddenly, a Jewish community appeared in the nice old coral rock 
housing zone. Trujillo had sponsored a shipload of European Jews 
who had escaped to Southeast Asia and relocated them to the aban¬ 
doned United Fruit Company town in Sosua during the early 1940s. 
These refugees had trades and skills and started a dairy farm. They 
were known for their fine European cheeses and other products 
sold throughout the Dominican Republic. 

Doc and Hansi Reif knew some of these immigrants in Sosua and 
invited me to go with them to visit the home of a Jewish Yugoslav 
couple who had barely escaped the holocaust. Some Yiddish, 
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Yugoslav and German were spoken during the visit, but English 
and Spanish were mixed in during our multilingual conversations. 
Although the Reifs were now Hondurans and the Yugoslav couple 
were Dominican citizens, they still spoke traditional languages 
common to their incredible heritage. 

I walked down some of the dusty gravel streets and found a few 
stores and agencies in the old commissary and Company houses. 
That afternoon, I went snorkeling in a protected cove and was 
amazed to see formations of coral and sponges growing in giant 
masses on fallen pilings left from the abandoned wharf built six 
decades earlier. 

When the Grenada Company closed down the entire operation in 
the Dominican Republic in 1963 because of labor turmoil, Doc and 
Hansi Reif retired to Austria. He died in 1972. Her address was 
Baden, Austria. 

The Englers 

This family lived in the banana port of Almirante, Panama, for 
over 20 years. Doctor Gustav Engler was a renowned surgeon 
loved by all. My most memorable recollection of him was when he 
repaired my hernia in the Company hospital in 1963. The surgeon 
explained my problem and how to fix it. A few days before the 
operation, he loaned me an enormous textbook on hernias and told 
me to prepare myself for the repair. On the day of surgery, before 
the spinal injection, Dr. Engler asked, “Since you are a curious sci¬ 
entific type, would you like to watch me perform the operation?” I 
was startled by such a question, but said yes. The local anesthetic 
numbed me from the waist down but the upper parts were con¬ 
scious. A nurse placed a pillow under my head so I could look down 
at my toes. She then placed a sizable mirror over a very private area 
and tilted it at an angle so I could see all the action going on. 

As Dr. Engler made the incision and performed the procedures, 
he talked me through each point as if I was one of his medical stu¬ 
dents. Amazingly, I saw the entire operation in living color through 
a mirror patiently held by an aide. I realized that this was a rare 
experience and doubted that many patients had ever observed their 
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own hernia repair. The scar is still there and reminds me occasion¬ 
ally of this remarkable man and his wife, Zita. 

Gustav Andrew Engler was born in Vienna, Austria, on 
November 10, 1909. He graduated from Grinzing public school in 
1927, then became a Doctor of Medicine in 1933 at the University 
of Vienna. His internship was at Gries ki rchen in Upper Austria. At 
age 25, he became the youngest resident surgeon on the staff of 
Professor Winkelbauer, Head of the Surgical Department of the 
Vienna University Policlinic. He soon gained appointments to the 
Court of the Prince of Liechtenstein and to Sascha Film Studios. 

When Hitler’s Army invaded Austria in 1938, Dr. Engler escaped 
to Italy where friends hid him for two months. He then sailed to 
Sweden and became a ship surgeon aboard the Axel Johnson of the 
Johnson Line. Their run was between Gothenburg, through the 
Panama Canal, stopping at ports in California, Seattle and 
Vancouver, then back to England and Sweden. During these voy¬ 
ages, he learned about United Fruit Company ships and hospitals in 
the Tropics. 

At the outbreak of World War II, Swedish ships were called into 
special service. Gustav Engler left the ship and entered Stanford 
University Medical School for post-graduate studies. Meanwhile, 
he was hired by the United Fruit Company and took a long bus ride 
from California to New York where he boarded a banana ship for 
Almirante, Panama. In March of 1940, the young doctor began his 
long career in the Tropics. Later that year, he was appointed as a 
physician to Company hospitals in both Almirante on the 
Caribbean and Puerto Armuelles on the Pacific side of Panama. 

Dr. Engler had to leave his fiancee of nearly ten years in Europe 
when he went running from the Nazis in 1938. She was Zita Maria 
Laufer, bom on December 13, 1912, in Vienna. Zita had studied at 
the Wiener Frauen Akademie and became a dress designer and pro¬ 
fessional photographer in 1930-31. She worked with her sister, 
Gerda, who owned a boutique in Vienna, and later, in 1936, in 
Bratislava, Czechoslovakia. 

Here is the story she wrote for me in 1995 in Panama City: 
“While Gus was sailing back and forth on the Axel Johnson in 
1938-39, I was living with my sister in Bratislava. In January of 
1939, he wrote me to come to London to get married, find work and 
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live in a stable and safe place. His ship usually stopped in London 
and he could make the arrangements.” 

“Hitler’s invasion of Czechoslovakia was expected at any time 
and emergency laws had been decreed. It was difficult to make 
travel arrangements and impossible to get money out of the bank or 
take money out of the country. Somehow, my father and uncle 
helped me get travel documents to escape from Bratislava to 
England. I managed to hide the equivalent of about seven dollars of 
local currency in my suitcase when I traveled across Europe. After 
my arrival in London on March 2, 1939, the Nazis invaded 
Czechoslovakia two days later. I never saw my family again.” 

“In London, I stayed with friends for a couple of weeks until Gus 
arrived. When we tried to get married, we found out that there was 
not enough time to process all the papers. Consequently, the ship 
left for Sweden and then continued on the usual long voyage to 
other ports. Shortly after that, the Germans invaded Poland and the 
war exploded full scale.” 

“I was able to work in Oxford for a couple of months, then joined 
a friend, Marjorie Key, who invited me to stay with her in Scotland 
for the duration of the war. I got sick and had to leave Glasgow for 
a hospital in London maintained by the Czech Refugee Trust Fund. 
After my illness, I moved to a nice building funded by the same 
trust at Cartwright Gardens where there were about 350 students 
and refugees from Central Europe. When the Nazi Blitzkrieg of 
London started, we had to sleep in shelters surviving on emergency 
food; we also had to wear gas masks, during the air raids. The 
bombing was constant and severe.” 

“In Panama, Gus started working on my visa and papers for entry 
there. When I received notice to come to Panana, it seemed impos¬ 
sible to leave England with all the bombings everywhere. But God 
was great and good and got me on the last Elders and Fyffes banana 
ship to depart from Liveipool on September 8, 1940. After two days 
in Kingston, Jamaica, I transferred to the luxury banana ship 
Chiriqui sailing to Panama. Gus met me at the dock in Cristobal on 
October the 10 th and we were married at nine o’clock that night. We 
crossed the isthmus by train to Panama City, spent a few days there, 
and then flew to Puerto Armuelles in Chiriqui where a lovely house 
had been prepared for me. It was a dream come true.” 
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The couple was safe and happy in Panama but their Jewish fam¬ 
ilies back in Europe were practically wiped out by the Nazis. Dr. 
Engler’s mother and her sister of Vienna died in the Auschwitz gas 
chamber in 1944. Zita Engler’s father went into hiding in a farm¬ 
house owned by friends in Slovakia but died in 1944 from lack of 
medical care and food. Her sister and husband living in Slovakia 
died from hunger in a German concentration camp. The only sur¬ 
vivors in Zita’s family are a cousin, Fay Fialla, and her daughter, 
Ruth Vivian, in England. 

In 1945, Dr. Engler was named Director of the Almirante 
Hospital. Four years later, he represented Panama in the World 
Health Assembly in Rome, followed by later assemblies in Geneva. 
He participated in drafting the International Sanitary Regulations 
implemented throughout the world in 1952. The doctor did post¬ 
graduate training in neurosurgery in the Lahey Clinic in Boston, as 
well as training in eye and orthopedic surgery at Stanford. He was 
elected as a Fellow of the International College of Surgeons and 
was a member of the Royal Society of Tropical Medicine and 
Hygiene, the American Public Health Association, the American 
Society of Tropical Medicine, the American Foundation of Tropical 
Medicine and the Panama Medical Association. 

Another refugee couple from Germany joined the Almirante 
Hospital staff. Dr. Ludwig Jaffe of Berlin and was an eye-ear-nose- 
throat specialist. After many years in Panama, he and his wife, 
Hildegard, retired in Hamburg. 

The Englers raised their children, Tommy and Claudia, in 
Almirante where they attended the American School. The family 
affiliated with the Catholic Church. Doctor Engler continued his 
studies and devoted much time to his family and patients. He also 
enjoyed their sailboat, El Argo, which initiated my friendship with 
the family. 

In 1960, when I was still a bachelor entomologist living in Farm 
Eight in Changuinola, Dr. Engler and Zita invited me to join them 
on a sailing trip to Shepherd Island in the Almirante Bay. We were 
accompanied by Karl and Elizabeth Steffek. The sailboat tied up to 
a humble wooden house built on posts in the water along the steep 
shoreline. The owners of the house were a friendly black couple 
who had come to Bocas del Toro many years earlier. They fished, 
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grew cacao, plantains, sugar cane, pigs and chickens. Apparently, 
their diet was more than ample because the lady of the house was a 
large woman. They graciously received the five of us and we 
enjoyed a picnic lunch on their open porch over the water. 

After lunch, I snorkeled the crystalline waters by the house. This 
sport was something new to me and I was trying out my new flip¬ 
pers and mask. The excitement of seeing so many corals, bright 
spongers and thousands of fish along the steep drop-off was over¬ 
whelming. While snorkeling, I came to four tall wooden posts in 
the water near the house. Schools of fish had been attracted to these 
posts for some special reason. When I looked up, I discovered the 
reason. There was a round hole that clearly defined the seat of an 
outdoor toilet. I felt lucky that no one was on the seat at the time 
and made a hasty retreat to open water. But the fish stayed and 
patiently waited. Our party returned to Almirante after a perfect day 
for the new guy in town. 

During that lovely trip, I did not know about the backgrounds of 
the Steffeks and the Englers, except that the four of them spoke 
German to each other during the excursion. Years later, as a friend 
and neighbor, Karl Steffek told me about his service as a Nazi offi¬ 
cer. In time, I learned of the Engler’s horrible ordeal in Europe 
escaping from the Nazi onslaught. It was then that the enigma 
emerged and haunted me forever more. I still don’t have the expla¬ 
nations for ex-Nazis and Jewish refugee friendships. 

Gustav Engler never stopped learning. He told a friend, “I have 
been studying all my life and, now that I am 55 years old, I realize 
how little I know.” On the Sunday morning of January 10 th of 1965, 
Gus and Zita went to early mass, then ate breakfast with Joe Looby, 
a Peace Corps volunteer. Afterwards, he went to make his morning 
rounds. While walking to the hospital, Doctor Engler had a severe 
heart attack but went on and checked his patients anyway. When he 
walked back home, he attempted to give himself medication but it 
was too late. Although other doctors attempted to save him at his 
home, he died a few minutes later. Gustav Engler was buried at the 
Almirante cemetery. 

Not only did we loose a good friend, we also lost the doctor who 
was attending Phyllis during her pregnancy with our first child, 
Linda. Dr. Nicolas Messina, an Italian physician, replaced Dr. 
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Engler and attended Phyllis during the birth of our daughter in 
April. Zita Engler moved to Panama City and worked for the 
Archbishop of Panama. She died on April 2, 2000. 
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Otto and Hansi Reif at a celebration Dr. Gustav Engler and wife Zita 
in La Lima, Honduras, in the 1950s. enjoyed boating in the Almirante Bay 
Photo by Richard Carpenter. of Panama in 1953. 
















Royal Families Among 
Banana Families 

bg Francisco Rocca Xavier Duchicela Huaraca 
Santa Cruz XXVffl 

Auqui (Prince) of the Tahuantisugo and the 
Kingdom of Quitus® 


Royal Genealogy 

The descendants of the last Inca Emperor and Shyri Lord of the 
Kingdom of the Quitus, Atahualpa Duchicela XVII, son of Huayna 
Capac, Inca Emperor of the Tahuantisuyo (the Four Comers of the 
Universe), and of Princess Paccha Duchicela XVI, Princess of the 
Kingdom of the Quitus and Matriarch of the Duchicela (Puruha 
Nation) Dynasty, are alive and well and grew up as bananeros. Luis 
Felipe Calvin Duchicela Huaraca Ramirez XXVII, direct descen¬ 
dant of Atahualpa, came to work as a young man in 1945 for the 
United Fmit Company’s subsidiary, Compania Bananera del 
Ecuador. After serving the Company in Guayaquil and Tengel, he 
was transferred in 1965 to Golfito, Costa Rica, and later to the 
Panama banana divisions. 

The Duchicela royal lineage was almost lost during recent cen¬ 
turies. Now, new ethnohistory studies are revealing our forgotten 
past. Notably, the writings of Spanish missionaries and soldiers 
who lived with and interviewe d the Quechuas, the Puruhaes, the 

15 Francisco Duchicela was bom in Guayaquil, Ecuador, in 1959. He attended 
local and Catholic schools in Costa Rica and Panama and later earned a BS in 
Civil Engineering and an MS in Environmental Engineering at the University of 
Wisconsin in Milwaukee. Francisco is presently an engineer in San Diego, 
California. Additionally, he records and promotes Andean music and is a musi¬ 
cian in the Sariri conjunto that he manages. 
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Canari, the Pfllaro, the Caranqui, and other original cultures in the 
XVI Century, are producing lost accounts of our people. The works 
of Padre Juan de Velasco, who dedicated his life to document the 
native people’s plight and history, provides the background of the 
Duchicela dynasty. 

In Ecuador, and particularly in the province of Chimborazo, peo¬ 
ple have recognized our historic family as heirs of their indomitable 
past rulers. Today, the people of Cacha receive visiting Duchicela 
descendants as their own sons and daughters returning home. 

Before the Incas came from the south, the Duchicela dynasty 
ruled much of present-day Ecuador. Some of the cultures under this 
empire were the Puruhaes, the Cachas, the Prllaros, the Quitus, the 
Liribambas, the Caranquis and the Coltas. Their spiritual concepts 
of life consisted of an unbreakable bond between earth, natural ele¬ 
ments, farming, and the lives of people and animals that interacted 
and mirrored each other. This relationship was known as Ayllu. 
This philosophy never changed for hundreds of years in the 
Chinchasuyo (Ecuador). 

In the late 1400s, the Incas expanded their control from Antisuyo 
(Peru and south) to the north under the leadership of Inca Tupac 
Yupanqui. This formed one of the largest and richest nations of the 
times and extended from northern Chile to southern Colombia. The 
empire was known as Tahuantisuyo—Land of the Four Comers. 

The heir to Inca Tupac Yupanqui was Huayna Capac, who was 
bom in 1471. Both Huayna Capac and his heir died in 1525 from 
an epidemic of smallpox recently introduced by the Spanish con- 
quistadores. This left two sons, who were half-brothers, to fight 
each other for control of the vast empire. The loser was Huascar 
who had dominated the southern realm from Cuzco, Peru. The vic¬ 
tor was Atahualpa Duchicela XVII who had superior control of the 
military based mostly in the north where he was bom in Caranqui, 
now called Imbabura, Ecuador. 

In 1532, Atahualpa and his military marched triumphantly 
towards the imperial capital of Cuzco to assume control of all of 
Tahuantisuyo. When they camped in what is now northern Pern at 
Cajamarca near the thermal springs, a small band of Spaniards 
appeared without alarm or threat. The next day, a few hundred 
Spaniards made a surprise attack by firing cannons into the Inca 
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army of thousands. The invaders on horseback slaughtered multi¬ 
tudes of confused warriors. The great Inca military was totally 
unprepared to defend themselves against European warfare. 

Francisco Pizarro captured Atahualpa and held him for eight 
months in prison. The Inca emperor was promised his freedom if he 
delivered gold to the conquistadores. An incredible ransom of Inca 
treasure was paid but Pizarro deceived and betrayed the royal cap¬ 
tive. Atahualpa was tortured and strangled to death in 1533. This 
was the end of a formidable dynasty and the beginning of a long era 
of torment and decadence for these once-great people of South 
America. 

After the murderous execution in Cajamarca, the son of 
Atahualpa, Rocca Duchicela XVIII, was hidden and saved from 
death by relatives. All of Atahualpa’s children and family faced the 
same fate. The young heir escaped to the land of his mother’s fam¬ 
ily in the province of Chimborazo to a place hidden high in the 
Andes overlooking the valley of Riobamba called Cacha. In the old 
Puruha language, Cacha means a “Place of Delight.” It was in this 
area that Rocca and his descendants lived during succeeding cen¬ 
turies as farmers, musicians, artists, leaders, linguists, travelers, and 
eventually as professionals in the 21st century. 
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Descendants of Atahualpa Duchicela XVII to 2001 

Rocca XVIII, Chasca XIX, Quitu XX, Toa XXI, Cacohango 
XXII, Tiburcio XXIII, Margarita XXIV, Tomasa XXV, Luis Felipe 
Duchicela XXVI, Luis Felipe Calvin Duchicela Huaraca Ra mi rez 
XXVII, who was my father, and Luis Duchicela XXVIII who lives 
in San Jose, Costa Rica today. 

Ancestors of Atahualpa Duchicela XVII 

Manco Capac (bom in 1043), Sinchi Rocca Inca, Lloque 
Yupanqui Inca, Mayta Ccapa Inca, Capac Yupanqui Inca, Yahuar 
Huaccaca Inca Yupanqui, Viracocha Inca, Pachacuti Inca, Inca 
Yupanqui, Tupac Inca Yupanqui, Huayna Capac Inca (bom in 
1471), the father of Atahualpa. 

Ancestors of Paccha Duchicela XVI. Mother of Atahualpa 
Duchicela XVII 


Condorazo was Monarch of the Puruhaes. About 1350, his son 
Duchicela (Keeper of the Culture and Roots of the People) married 
Shyri Toa XII, Princess of the Kingdom of the Quitus, to bring 
peace and unify the Kingdoms of Quitus and the Puruhaes. The lin¬ 
eage continues with their son Autachi Duchicela XIII, his son 
Hualcopo Duchicela XIV, his son Cacha Duchicela XV, and his 
daughter Paccha Duchicela XVI who married Inca Emperor 
Huayna Capac to unify the Inca Empire to the north. 


The Heir Returns Home 

In 1965, the United Fruit Company transferred my father, Luis 
Felipe Calvin Duchicela Huaraca Ramirez XXVII, my mother, 
Olga Isabel Santa Cruz Salazar de Duchicela, and six young chil¬ 
dren from Guayaquil, Ecuador, to Golfito, Costa Rica, marking the 
beginning of our Central American odyssey. Five years later, the 
Company moved us to Panama to Almirante, then Changuinola, 
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then Puerto Armuelles, and again back to Changuinola. My father 
was in the Accounting Department as Assistant Controller. 

In 1984, my father passed away at the University of Texas 
Galveston Medical Center. The body was flown to Ecuador. On 
September 27, his remains were buried in the Public Cemetery of 
Guayaquil under the watchful and silent eyes of thousands of 
Ecuadorians and foreigners patiently waiting for a glimpse of his 
body as we carried him along the procession. Masses of students 
representing local and provincial schools joined the processional 
walk down the streets when his body was being transferred from 
the Church to the cemetery. Representatives of various Indian 
organizations and communities paid tribute in their own language. 
People who had known my father in his early years introduced 
themselves to the family. Strangers came from everywhere, shov¬ 
ing their way through, attempting to at least make eye contact with 
any member of the family. People seemed genuinely touched when 
visiting us, viewing the body and during the cortege along the 
streets. Then- eyes expressed sadness, but also bewilderment and 
fascination. 

For the next two weeks, dozens of articles in the Ecuadorian, 
other Latin American and European press covered the international 
story of the return of this direct descendant of the last Inca ruler. 
The family was interviewed by all types of the news media. Some 
of us were bewildered by so much unexpected attention, but we felt 
compelled to embrace each person who came forward. The family 
had underestimated the historical literacy of many of our fellow 
compatriotas. 

All of my father’s children, their spouses and his grandchildren 
were together for two weeks during this time in Ecuador. Perhaps 
our return to the homeland delivered a strong message to the 
Ecuadorians. They didn’t seem to mind that we lived abroad. 

One memorable instance left me baffled at the Quito airport as 
we departed for the United States. A young Indian army officer 
checked my documents and stared at my passport for a long time. 
Then he looked at me as if he had known me all of his life and 
implored me to stay alive, and sigue confuerzas —continue strong. 
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The Ecuadorian Presidency Calls for Help 

My father always spoke about our dynasty, our ancestors and our 
work as professionals. There was always a sense of duty and des¬ 
tiny to return home and help uplift our people back to dignity and 
prosperity. I believe that these mandates may be ingrained in our 
genes and are passed on from generation to generation. They are 
the spirits of a people in despair but still with great hope. 

During a trip in 1993 by some of the family to Ecuador, the 
Coordinator for Indigenous and Afro-Ecuadorian Affairs, under the 
First Lady Dona Duran B alien, asked for the participation of the 
Duchicela family. My brother Luis Duchicela XXVIII came for¬ 
ward, was granted a leave of absence from his job with Chiquita 
Brands in Costa Rica, and committed himself for two years in 1994 
as Secretary of the Office of Indigenous Affairs working under the 
Presidency. He worked with a team of Indian and Afro-Ecuadorian 
leaders and procured funds for educational, health and community 
projects. A model program was designed to deal with the many 
problems among indigenous peoples. 

Growing up in the Banana Family 

We grew up in perhaps the best places where children can be 
brought up. Banana communities were in the midst of tranquility, 
safety, natural beauty and cultural diversity. Memories of people 
and so many families and friends frequently come to mind. In 
Golfito, there were the families of Zamora, Mena, Ramirez, Cavett, 
and Munoz. In Puerto Armuelles, there were the Coopers and 
Ordmans. In Almirante, I remember Serracin, Bogantes, and 
Sobalbarros. Family names in Changuinola were Davila, 
Marchena, Castillo, Arango, Harris, Harber, Syme, and Ng. 
Growing up in the banana zones surrounded by tropical forests and 
being among the warmth of peace-loving people has entered my 
soul with a sense of balance with nature and spiritual awareness. I 
have carried the memory for decades but now I am beginning to 
recognize this heritage and cherish it even more. 

During summer vacations between 1972 and the early 1980’s, 
the Duchicela home (formerly the Stephens house) in 
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Changuinola’s Finca 8 was a Mecca for evening parties with all- 
night dancing and fun. Friendships were made and outings were 
planned. We also met at the club swimming pool, the soccer field 
and the tennis court where matches and e limi nations went on until 
mid-night. Mixed with the sounds of whacking tennis balls were 
the calls of crickets, toads and the nocturnal laughs of sleepless 
teenagers. 

As if these activities were not enough, we enjoyed excursions to 
the beach and reefs at Bocas del Drago, to the jungles, to town at 
night, or to the Changuinola Golf Club movies. It was also fun tak¬ 
ing the train to Almirante, and then the ferry across the bay to the 
islands of Bocas del Toro. 

During my recent trips to Bocas, Almirante and Changuinola 
after a 21-year absence, I have talked to several people that remem¬ 
ber my father and our family. They shared with me intimate 
moments of their lives growing up in the banana communities and 
memories of my father. Sr. Quintero now lives in Almirante in the 
former gringo neighborhood that has drastically declined since the 
Company moved operations to Changuinola. As we sat together on 
the old broken sea wall, we watched the serene waters of the bay 
near the 87-year old manager’s house, the little hut houses over the 
water, and the sunset as three children fished on a nearby dock. Two 
souls that had never met before exchanged stories of 30 years ago. 
He told me of the moments of his youth and about my father. I was 
also dreaming of 31 years ago when my brothers, sisters, friends 
and I ran up and down this sea wall and the paths beyond. There 
was the special place where my brother Carlos and I fished, and 
where we played with our sisters and friends. Now I am hearing the 
voices of the past murmuring sayings like loco, chevere, wuapin 
and chuzol 

When I walked to downtown, I bought a phone card at 
Almirante’s Cable and Wireless office and discovered my father’s 
ex-secretary, Zenia Brown, now manager of the communications 
office. After I told her my name, she emotionally came around the 
counter, gave me a big hug, and asked about my mom and family. 
Other customers behind me patiently waited in line. That hug from 
this stranger carried a lot of weight. 
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On another day, as I became thirsty late in the morning on Isla 
Carenero, I entered a quaint hotel bar. It was surprising to find 
Milford Peynado, a retired bananero and the owner of the hotel. 
When he learned my name, he stopped his work, and for the next 
three hours, Milford related vast amounts of passionate information 
covering the last 50 years of his life as a bananero. He recalled his 
youth on this same island and Bocas del Toro. Then he related the 
serene drinking outings with my father and his friends, and my 
dad’s old sayings and habits. He expounded on the Company, 
cricket games, railroads, hondurenos, gringos, and more about his 
career and life. This benevolent stranger brought back to life my 
past and fixed me in a timeless trance. I listened intensely as we 
drank half a dozen secos con jugo de naranja. 

After my father’s death, the family scattered to several countries 
to continue their studies and careers. Now, Jorge and Olga practice 
medicine in Weimar, Texas. Carlos is a financial analyst in 
Guayaquil. Mercedes is a project manager for Care International in 
Macas and Quito. Luis has a consulting company in Costa Rica, 
and I am an engineer in San Diego. Mom lives in both Ecuador and 
the USA helping to raise some of her grandchildren. We have all 
learned to swim in other oceans and live in high tech societies. But 
still, deep down, we remember our Duchicela heritage, growing up 
in the tropical banana world, and the richness of cultures and lan¬ 
guages instilled in us forever. 



Flying in the Tropics 


Iffanana people started flying almost since the beginning of avia- 
tion. The reason was simple: plantations were developed in remote 
parts of Central and South America where there were no roads. For 
that matter, many of these banana countries had no roads at all 
except between a few of the old cities. 

When Charles Lindbergh made his historic flight through 
Central America in 1928, the United Fruit Company was already 
flying the Tela in Honduras. This aircraft was made by Fokker and 
powered by a 220 HP Wright Whirlwind engine, similar to that of 
Lindbergh’s Spirit of Saint Louis. The Tela was flown by a leg¬ 
endary aviator, Sumner B. Morgan, who was hired in 1926 (see his 
story by Carlos Rosa Mejia in the next chapter). Ironically, one of 
the supposed applicants for this position was Charles Lindbergh 
who surmised on his 1928 trip to Honduras that if he had been suc¬ 
cessful in getting the job with United Fruit Company in 1926, he 
would probably never have flown the Atlantic. He was turned down 
as “unsatisfactory.” 

Company planes flew between banana ports, plantations, 
Company towns, and capital cities where government business was 
conducted. It wasn’t long before Company executives flew to other 
countries as well. Railroads and ships were originally the only 
method of transporting banana people, but airplanes expedited 
travel for mail, cargo and Company personnel. The trip from Tela 
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to Tegucigalpa sometimes took five days overland, but airplanes 
reduced the time to two hours. Soon, empty seats were filled with 
paying passengers and government mailbags were flown on the 
Compania Aereo Hondurena, wholly owned and operated by 
United Fruit until it was forced to shut down in 1932 because of 
dirty politics. 

As the banana company acquired more planes in the 1920s, tales 
of flying in the tropics became legendary and was a common topic 
of conversation at dinner parties and at the Company golf club. Just 
about everyone had their favorite stories on this subject. Some were 
about near misses, or bush pilots, but others were about tragedies. 

As for myself, I sometimes wondered if death was just a step or 
two behind me. Several airplanes that I flew in had terrible endings 
later on. The Compania Bananera de Costa Rica once chartered a 
Cessna 310 for me and others to fly from Golfito to San Jose. An 
hour later, I learned that this airplane had fatally crashed with the 
same pilot and a student pilot in training. 

The day I arrived in Colombia on Company business on Avianca, 
I learned that a terrorist bomb had blown another Avianca passen¬ 
ger jet apart that same day over Colombia. Because my family was 
nervous about me traveling to Colombia to begin with, they became 
very apprehensive until they learned that I was safe. 

I had flown several times in the Cessna 180 of Luis Flores, orig¬ 
inally a Honduran military pilot who had escaped from his country 
during political turmoil in the 1940s. After working many years 
with the United Fruit Company, he was given a banana farm in the 
1960s in Changuinola, Panama. Luis took me on several flights just 
to photograph the plantations, the islands, and to enjoy exploring 
the picturesque province of Bocas del Toro. 

Don Luis owned and operated a school of aviation in Costa Rica, 
developed a cattle ranch at Flat Rock on Isla Colon and handled 
business on the Pacific side of Panama. To reach these remote 
places, he flew his single-engine Cessna 180, sometimes daily, just 
like driving a car to work. In 1979, on a routine flight from David 
across the high continental divide to Changuinola, Luis Flores and 
his wife never reached home that day. Thirteen years later, the 
wreckage was found in the high forested mountains way off course 
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near the Costa Rican border. The aircraft did not bum and even 
some of the documents on the pilot’s remains were still intact. 

In scenic Golfito, Costa Rica, my family always took advantage 
of long holiday weekends to explore of the country. Ian Caims 
agreed to fly Phyllis, Linda, Carl and I from Golfito in his “flying 
truck,” a Cessna 206, to their beach home on the wild Osa 
Peninsula across the Golfo Dulce bay. We landed in Ian’s cow pas¬ 
ture, unloaded our camping gear and pitched our tent on the shady 
beach of the roaring Pacific Ocean near the Caims cabin. It wasn’t 
long before a pair of Scarlet Macaws screamed and squawked over 
our tent while feeding on the seeds of tropical almonds. This was a 
special thrill for us because the bird had disappeared from much of 
Central America. The local population of macaws was thriving 
because of the protection in the Parque National de Corcovado just 
down the beach. 

Our two children easily made friends with the two Caims kids, 
Eric and Andrea. They rode horses on the beach, swam, and 
explored the wild coast with a free spirit. Part of the day, the Caims 
children attended home study school in their mstic but comfortable 
A-frame house shaded by coconuts at the top of the high sand dune. 
Books of all kinds were stacked to the ceiling. This family and their 
remote tropical paradise were reminiscent of the Swiss Robinson 
Family story. Ian explained that he and his wife had fled New York 
City so that their children could grow up in a pristine, drug and 
crime-free environment, and this was the place they found. It was 
perfect. 

After our camping trip, Captain Caims flew us back to Golfito 
but refused to take the payment I had promised for the round trip. I 
think it was because he was pleased that the Caims and Stephens 
children had bonded so well. In fact, their family did stop more 
often at our rambling Company house that was conveniently 
located on the edge of the golf course at the end of the airfield. 

On September 11, 1979, the entire Pacific coast was subjected to 
torrential rains, which prevented Lacsa’s daily flight to the banana 
port. Because Ian Caims was a pilot instmctor and flew on instru¬ 
ments, he felt confident flying in such weather. When his Cessna 
landed in Golfito, Donald McGuinness, whose two sons hung out 
at our house with Linda and Carl, hopped aboard the Cessna for 
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San Jose. A Honduran seaman, who had been recovering in the 
Golfito hospital, also climbed aboard because he had to make a 
connection to fly to his family in Honduras. Two local Costa Ricans 
filled the two remaining seats. Despite the bad weather, the plane 
took off with the plan of flying up the coast to Puntarenas, then turn 
right at the pass to San Jose. 

It was pathetic to see the Cairns and McGuinness children 
expecting to see their fathers walk in the door any day, even many 
months following that fateful September day. After giving up hope, 
the Cairns widow took the two children and moved to her native 
Canada. Roberto and Donald McGuinness eventually returned to 
Golfito and became well-known sports fishing guides—just like 
their father. 

In May of 1986, seven years later, a group of hunters found the 
wreckage of TI-AOA in a dense highland forest, southeast of San 
Isidro del General, at an elevation of some 2,400 meters. The plane 
had not burned but the identification of the five skeletons was dif¬ 
ficult. Finding the wreckage caused grief for the families again, but 
they were relieved to know where that fateful flight ended. 
Unbelievably, the plane was more than 60 kilometers off course. 

Pete Burch, a former Braniff Airlines pilot who had retired to 
Bocas del Toro, Panama, invited me several times to fly in his small 
1954 plane, but I declined the offers. What I did enjoy was going 
aboard his sailing yacht, El Perezoso, and listening to Latin music 
and so many stories about flying in South America. He loved Brazil 
and was especially pleased when I played The Girl From Ipanema 
on the guitar. During the local fair in 1993, we boarded this yacht 
for the last time. Two weeks later, on October 14, Phyllis and I 
stared at an ominous storm in the mountains from our retirement 
home on Nancy’s Cay. It was about five in the afternoon as we were 
relaxing on the dock. 

Pete and June were told by the David control tower on the Pacific 
coast about bad weather in the mountain, but he confidently took 
off for the Caribbean side anyway. His last words to the control 
tower were that he was lost. The plane went down in a jungle 
ravine. Only body parts could be hoisted out by a helicopter ten 
days later. Upon landing on the island, the remains were immedi¬ 
ately buried in a single grave in the Bocas del Toro cemetery. After 
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the burial, the tragic story quickly changed to one of greed, intrigue 
and deceit over the yacht, the Burch mansion in the jungle and the 
entire estate. 

Everyone who flies has a favorite scary experience. My worst 
memory was on a jet flight on SAHSA (sic: Stay At Home Stay 
Alive) flying over Lake Managua, Nicaragua. As the plane 
approached the lake, I looked down on ominous black clouds 
shooting bolts of lightening into the water. To the west was the fiery 
Volcan Momotombo belching a colu mn of smoke into the sky. Such 
a charged atmosphere created an eerie feeling. Suddenly, the plane 
dropped and lurched, sending the beverage cart and bottles toward 
the ceiling, then onto the floor and into the laps of terrified passen¬ 
gers. All three stewardesses were thrown toward the ceiling, then to 
the floor. They hung on to the aisle seats to keep from being tossed 
up again. I managed to pull a distressed stewardess from the floor 
into an empty seat beside me. She was trembling and crying from 
fright and possible injuries. 

At that time in the early 1980s, the leftist Sandinista government 
controlled Nicaragua, and SAHSA, a Honduran airline, normally 
did not land in Managua because of strained relations between the 
two countries. Nevertheless, we made an emergency landing there. 
When the plane stopped at the terminal, armed guards came run¬ 
ning out to set up a vigil. No passengers were allowed to leave the 
plane except the pilots who inspected the aircraft for damage. The 
three stewardesses remained seated and were comforted by the rest 
of the crew and passengers. An able steward and volunteers picked 
up the bottles scattered around the cabin. Within a short time, a cou¬ 
ple of volunteers were running up and down the aisle offering plas¬ 
tic cups to passengers, followed by the steward with a bottle of 
Scotch. Nobody waited for ice. The cups were hastily filled with 
straight whisky. It was obvious that many of the passengers wanted 
to get off and kiss the ground and maybe never fly again. But the 
Scotch calmed everyone’s frayed nerves and we were soon on our 
way to San Jose. 

Not all stories are scary or tragic. Billy Saravanja inherited tales 
about Captain Sam Penry 16 who flew people, mail and cargo in the 

16 For another story on this pilot, see page 9 in Bananeros in Central America by 
the author. 
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1940s between the Costa Rican divisions of Golfito, Palmar, 
Quepos, San Jose and Limon. This pilot was one of the old bush 
pilots who had flown crop dusters over bananas and survived on a 
good sense of humor. Normally, he flew the plane without a co¬ 
pilot and this allowed an extra seat for a passenger. On one trip 
from Golfito to San Jose, the passengers climbed aboard and 
strapped themselves in among the cargo packed in the aisles. 

Sometime after takeoff, Captain Penry came back to the cabin 
singing drinking songs and sipping from a whisky bottle. 
Passengers were shocked and terrified. Some began to pray and say 
their “hail Marias, ” knowing that they would probably never make 
their destination. The chief Company lawyer, Sr. Nunez, was 
aboard and blatantly asked who was flying the plane. The answer 
was, “This plane has flown this route so much that it can fly by 
itself,” followed by more drunken songs and behavior. Everyone 
knew they would die. 

Sometime later, Sam Penry revealed that this was only a joke— 
he was sober and only drinking tea from a liquor bottle. To prove 
it, he passed the bottle around for the horrified passengers to smell 
and sip. No one was yet convinced and the lawyer insisted on 
knowing who was piloting the plane. Sam confessed that there was 
a pilot in the co-pilot’s seat that day and that all was well. The 
lawyer still threatened to file a complaint when they landed on the 
La Sabana grass field in San Jose. This tale circulated fast and 
widely in Company circles, but the passengers never found any¬ 
thing funny about the joke. Sam Penry continued to fly for the 
banana company for several more years. 

Once, on a trip in 1944 from Quepos, the joke was on Captain 
Penry. During and after takeoff, he knew something was wrong and 
landed at the nearby Lutz family airfield. When he got out of the 
cockpit, he found an uninvited drunken passenger clinging to the 
end of the fuselage. In a rage, he beat up the drunk, left him lying 
on the Lutz field, and took off for Golfito. 

Billy Saravanja was bom in 1947 in Golfito in the Company hos¬ 
pital built by his Yugoslav father. Later, the family moved to 
Honduras and that is where Billy got his first flying lesson from the 
Company pilot, Eddie Rakowski. The boy was only 14 and in the 
eighth grade in the American School in La Lima. Just to be around 
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airplanes during summer vacations, Billy worked for nothing for 
George Alder in the Campo Dos airport helping to maintain the 
fleet of 12 Stearman spray planes. Aviation got in his blood after he 
felt the sensation of the wheels lifting off the ground. 

When there was an extra seat and there were no passengers from 
management, Billy would be invited by Eddie Rakowski to fly with 
him from La Lima to Puerto Cortes, Tela, Guanacastales, Progreso, 
Higuerito, and San Alejo to pick up passengers, mail, IBM punch 
cards, and payrolls. They also made trips to the island of Utila 
where the Research Department had a banana quarantine outpost. 
Eddie was a good instructor and soon Billy was flying the Cessna 
180 while the chief pilot read the Miami Herald, or took a nap. As 
a teenager, with no license and against Company rules, Billy unof¬ 
ficially logged hundreds of hours during his summer vacations. 

Besides the Cessna 180, Billy learned to fly other Company air¬ 
planes during summer vacations between high school and 
Mississippi Southern sessions. These included a Cessna 185, a 
push-pull Skymaster 336, and a twin engine Piper 235 Apache. 
Each of these planes and their pilots produced some major aviation 
stories but an incident involving the Cessna 180 was popular talk 
around Company golf courses, the club and the dinner parties. The 
story involved Jack Lewis, who normally flew DC-3s for the 
Honduras airline, SAHSA, but was hired by the banana company to 
make special flights when the regular pilot was away. 

Captain Lewis was sent to Tela to pick up Frank Shannon’s 
accounting mailbag. Since the office boy-driver was not on time at 
the airport, the pilot had to shut off the engine and wait. Finally, the 
office boy came, the mailbag was loaded, and the pilot and Mario 
Esquivel boarded the plane. When the engine would not start 
because of a weak battery, Jack Lewis instructed his apprehensive 
passenger, Mario, how to adjust the throttle, apply the brakes and 
shut off the master switch if necessary while the pilot cranked the 
engine by pulling the propeller by hand. 

After a several pulls without success, the throttle was advanced. 
When the engine cranked, the airplane suddenly lurched forward 
because of the higher setting of the throttle. The blast of air 
slammed the door and the pilot could not jump into his seat. He 
grabbed the strut of the wing and held on. As the plane increased 
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speed, the pilot let go of the strut and then bear-hugged the tail sec¬ 
tion, trying to steer the plane out of danger. Inside, Mario Esquivel 
turned off the master switch, but the engine continued to run. He 
did not know how to turn off the magneto switch. He tried other 
procedures to stop the engine, but without success. When he 
attempted to apply the brakes, his feet shifted the rudder back and 
forth and knocked Jack Lewis off the tail section. At this point, 
Mario decided it was time to bail out. The Cessna roared down the 
runway by itself and crashed into a building. No one was hurt but 
Jack Lewis was not asked to fly banana company airplanes again. 

After Eddie Rakowski left the Tela Railroad Company, his 
replacement was Daniel Von Reilzenberg from Chile. Billy 
Saravanja enjoyed more flying with the new pilot and in new 
planes. 

Dogs and aviation usually don’t go together, but a dog in Panama 
felt compelled to chase spray planes on the Changuinola airfield at 
Base Line. One day, the dog misjudged and the propeller cut off his 
entire snout. The animal’s head healed up and somehow it breathed 
and ate. The mutt was easily recognized because he had no nose 
and had lost most of his teeth and mandibles. A long, pink tongue 
continuously dangled from his head. To illustrate the power of 
impulsive genetic programming, this tincanero, a Panamanian term 
used for stray dogs that raid tin cans for garbage, was frequently 
found on the airfield—chasing airplanes, as usual. 

Assistant Manager Raul Romero’s father-in-law came from New 
York for a visit to Changuinola. Since this gentleman was an avia¬ 
tor, but not commercially rated, the local spray pilot, Captain Tam 
Syme, offered to show him the plantations viewed from the rear 
seat, looking backwards, at the tail of the C model Snow. Tam had 
been a jet pilot in the RAF and was an accomplished acrobatic per¬ 
former, something the father-in-law apparently did not know. After 
a short time in the air, the visitor was airsick and vomited up every¬ 
thing in his stomach. He somehow signaled to the pilot to return. 
After landing, the real problem became obvious—he had lost his 
false teeth somewhere over the plantations. Since eating without 
teeth was not pleasant, Raul’s father-in-law canceled his vacation 
trip and returned to New York to get a new set. The teeth were 
never found, but a local wag managed to buy a plastic set, which he 
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clamped around a bunch of bananas. In due course the fruit with 
teeth was mailed to the father-in-law, together with an official-look¬ 
ing claim for $1,000,000 for damage caused by the offending teeth 
in the Company’s Banana Puree Plant machinery! 



About 1950, Captain Bob Edgerton landed the Compania Bananera de Costa 
Rica Beechcraft in La Lima, Honduras, on the east side of the golf course to 
return several passengers to Costa Rica. Left to right: Alfred Butler, Bill 
Turnbull, Samuel "Pebble” Stone, Peter Hogaboom, Walter "Picho” Hamer, 
Margaret Hogaboom, Henry Hogaboom (squatting), Tom Honiball, and Mildred 
Turnbull. Photo by Bob Edgerton. 
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La Lima, Honduras, Boys Club at the Campo Dos Reggie Hamer airport before 
flying to Copan Mayan Ruins in western Honduras in 1958. Left to right; short 
boys; John Rovelo, Mark Doswell, Peter Weaver, Joey Robb, Donald King, Tony 
Lopez, Carlos Mejia, Joe Arguelles (rubbing eyes), Billy Martin, Bill Saravanja, 
Artie Engle, Raymond Arguelles, George Molanphy, Jaime Rovelo, Peter 
Timmonen. Tall members in rear: Wilbur Trafton, John Saravanja, and Club 
Leader Mike Timmonen. This DC-3 of SAHSA No. HR 212 was flown by 
Captain Jack Lewis and Copilot Carlos Orsorio. Photo by Tropical Radio & 
Telegraph employee Paul Martin and provided by Bill Saravanja. 
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of the earliest companies to fly passenger service in 
Honduras and perhaps Central America was the little known 
Compania Aerea Hondurena. It was owned by the Tela Railroad 
Company, a subsidiary of the United Fruit Company and officially 
operated from 1927 to 1932. The beginnings of the airline can be 
traced to 1924 when the Company bought two Lincoln Standards 
and another aircraft to fly Company mail and officials between 
Tela, Tegucigalpa, Puerto Castilla, La Ceiba, San Pedro Sula and 
other areas of business operations. The man in charge of the avia¬ 
tion department was a cranky and disgruntled pilot, Christopher V. 
Pickup, who was based in the Company town of Tela. 

Captain Pickup was replaced by Sumner B. Morgan, known as 
“Sunny,” who held Honduras pilots license Number 17. The new 
pilot was bom in Elmira, New York in 1899 and became involved 

17 This story is a brief summary of two original articles researched and written 
by Carlos Rosa Mejia. Both articles may be read on the Internet at 
www.LAAHS.com under Articles; click “A Tale of Discovery” and “Fruit 
Flyers.” Carlos wishes to acknowledge Norman Fairbanks who had the foresight 
to save the letters, pictures and documents of his uncle, Sumner B. Morgan. By 
hard work and happenstance, the author acquired all of these items, which are the 
basis for his articles. 

18 Carlos Rosa Mejia was bom in Tegucigalpa, Honduras, in 1961 and came to 
the USA in 1971. He is a realtor, is married and lives in Weston, Florida. His 
interests include stamp collecting, old books and aviation history of Honduras. 
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in aviation at age 17. Sunny worked for Curtiss Aero-Motor 
Corporation and then studied motor design at Cornell University in 
1917. By 1925, he was hired by Dr. Thomas C. Pounds, a Montana 
doctor living in Honduras, to pioneer the first air mail service in 
that country. Time between the north coast of Honduras to 
Tegucigalpa was reduced from five days overland to two hours by 
air. The position with Dr. Pounds did not last long and Sunny 
Morgan got a job with United Fruit Company in 1926, beating out 
another supposed applicant, Charles Lindbergh. 

Morgan moved into the comfortable Company compound in Tela 
where there was a club, golf course, tennis court, hospital, com¬ 
missary, dining room, telegraph and telephone service and a horse 
racetrack. This was in contrast to precarious living in Tegucigalpa 
and Puerto Cortes with the Central American Airlines of Dr. 
Pounds. His new position was paying $300 per month, plus com¬ 
missions, which sometimes totaled $1,000 per month. 

The original Tela landing field and hangar was several miles 
west at Puerto Arturo but a more convenient airport was made on 
the west side of the Tela by the beach. The new airfield bisected the 
horse race track, which had a grandstand for spectators. Another 
hazard was the nearby Tropical Radio tower that stood 250 feet tall. 

After several mishaps and crashes, the Company decided to 
upgrade to a new aircraft. Captain Morgan and the General 
Manager of Honduras, R. H. Godell, went to New Jersey to review 
a new Fokker Universal that had a speed of 118 M.P.H and could 
lift a load of 1500 pounds with its 220 H.P. Wright Whirlwind 
engine. The cabin was heated and accommodated six passengers, 
but the cockpit for the pilot was open. After testing the plane, a pur¬ 
chase order was signed and it was registered as the Tela. Sunny and 
a copilot flew the Fokker to New Orleans where the aircraft and the 
pilots were received with great fanfare. They dismantled the air¬ 
plane and shipped it aboard the Abangarez to the Company head¬ 
quarters at the banana port of Tela, Honduras. Besides providing 
mail, cargo and passenger service in Honduras, and occasionally in 
nearby countries, the Tela was a showcase in aviation in the Tropics 
and generated good public relations wherever it went. 

In 1928, when Charles Lindbergh made his celebrated tour 
through Central America in the Spirit of Saint Louis , Captain 
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Morgan flew to Tegucigalpa to participate in the sensational recep¬ 
tion for the young hero. After the big welcome, Morgan escorted 
“Lindy” in the air during takeoff for Nicaragua. A year later, 
Lindbergh was charting routes for Pan American Airlines that 
included stops in Tela from Miami. 

In 1929, the Fruit Company added a Stearman C-2 to the fleet. 
This plane was outfitted with a high-resolution camera for mapping 
terrain. The Compahia Aerea Hondureha logo was painted on each 
aircraft with a number in the center as follows: the Fokker (Tela) 
was 1, the Bellanca (Danny Boy) was 2, and the Stearman was 3. 
The airline became prosperous and profitable because of obvious 
demands for this kind of service. 

Sumner Morgan was a skilled pilot and navigator but had several 
close calls because of bad weather or mechanical failures. One such 
incident was reported in a letter to his mother in 1930 when he 
wrote: “I cracked up the Stearman landing gear over in the moun¬ 
tains and had to ride six hours mule-back in the rain over one hell 
of a mountain in the dark. Was I scared? Well I near p’d my panties, 
but it wouldn’t have shown as I was soaking wet and who could tell 
weather it was rain or not.” Other letters of this nature were written 
by his brother, Henry Morgan, who was on the Honduras ground 
crew from 1928 until he died of malaria in 1933. 

In 1932, dirty politics shut down the United Fruit Company air¬ 
line. Lowell Yerex, a New Zealand pilot living in Honduras, was 
flying recognizance missions for General Tiburcio Carias Andino 
and was also making plans to form TACA Airlines. To eliminate the 
competition, the New Zealander asked the dictator to shut down the 
Compahia Aereo Hondureha. The banana company complied 
rather than fight an impulsive military strongman. 

Not to be defeated, Captain Morgan decided to start his own air¬ 
line in 1933 by buying a Ford Tri-motor NC 7120 for $5,000. 
Morgan Airlines fiercely competed with TACA until 1937 when 
Lowell Yerex probably manipulated Carias into falsely accusing 
Morgan of plotting against the government. The accused aviator 
was ordered to leave the country permanently. Soon, he was 
employed by President Somoza of Nicaragua, but later became a 
test pilot in Mexico. Afterwards, he held jobs in the United States 
and elsewhere before his death in 1982 in Miami. 
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The year 2000 was the 75 th anniversary of the 1925 airmail serv¬ 
ice in Honduras. Because of the efforts of the Honduran Philatelic 
Federation and myself, a commemorative stamp was issued to 
honor Sumner B. Morgan as the pioneer airmail pilot in Honduras. 
The design was from one of the lost and forgotten photographs that 
I discovered in the abandoned house trailer in North Fort Myers in 
2000. 
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Sumner B. Morgan beside the Company's two Lincoln Standards in 1926. These 
planes flew officials and mail to different banana operations in Honduras. 



The Tela flying over Tela, Honduras, about 1928. The airfield bisects the horse 
race track. Note the grandstands for spectators along the track and the Company 
hangar for planes of the Compania Aerea Hondureha owned by the United Fruit 
Company. The Company town and wharf are east (right) along the Caribbean 
beach. 
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Bad Day in Bocas 

It all started in November of 1960 when Fritz Stargardter reported 
that aerially applied Bordeaux spray at 20 gallons per acre would 
control Sigatoka in Santa Marta, Colombia. Ernie Donaldson of 
Progreso, Honduras, was the United Fruit Company banana disease 
control man and wanted to see the results for himself. Normally, he 
would have flown from Honduras to Santa Marta on commercial 
airlines but George Alder gladly volunteered to fly Ernie in his sin¬ 
gle-engine Cessna 180. Actually, Alder had a personal motive for 
going. He had a spray company and the prospects of spraying high 
volumes meant big bucks for his business. He already had half the 
contract for spraying bananas in Honduras; competitive helicopters 
had the other half. At 20 gallons per acre, he might run the heli¬ 
copter company out of business and get the whole contract. 

Ernie agreed to fly with Alder and the trip to Santa Marta was 
uneventful when they flew over Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
Panama and Colombia. After reviewing the banana disease control 
program, Alder was elated about the prospects of getting his foot in 
the door in Colombia. This would add to his cotton spray contracts 
in Nicaragua, El Salvador and Guatemala. 

Alder’s smell for business on the ground was unquestionable, but 
his antics in the air were notorious. Ernie recalls an ill-planned trip 
across Honduras, which added to his reputation. Night came and 
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his fuel ran out over the capital city of Tegucigalpa. The airfield had 
no lights and Alder was loosing elevation over the small valley sur¬ 
rounded by mountains. Suddenly, he spotted some familiar land¬ 
marks, located where the field should be and made a spectacular 
emergency landing in the dark. When the plane came to a stop, 
Alder was surrounded by armed soldiers who demanded an expla¬ 
nation. He was lucky that time. 

The day Ernie and George were to depart from Santa Marta for 
Central America, bad weather set in. Ernie insisted on waiting until 
the next day but Alder prepared for take-off anyway. They flew 
completely blind to Barranquilla and, not surprising, the pilot could 
not find the large city. Alder broke through the clouds over Rio 
Magdalena and flew just above the water until they found the air¬ 
port. After the Cessna landed in a downpour of rain, Donaldson 
shook his head in relief. They checked into Hotel Prado and went 
to bed early in order to take-off at daybreak the next morning. 

Ernie was up early as usual. He knocked, then pounded, on 
George’s door, but there was no response. Ernie went to the lobby 
and looked for the pilot who was nowhere in sight. He returned to 
the pilot’s room with the bellhop who opened the door. George was 
fast asleep, snoring, drunk and very hung-over. Alder had sneaked 
out during the night and had some fun. Ernie gave up and mentally 
prepared himself to postpone the flight still another day. 

At 1:30 P.M. that same day, the pilot arose and announced in a 
groggy state that he was ready for departure to Panama City. Ernie 
vigorously protested but reason did not prevail. They flew west¬ 
ward halfway across the Colombian coast, then cut across the 
southwestern comer of the Caribbean toward Panama City. The 
plan was to gas-up and overnight in Panama City, then fly the next 
day to the banana zone in Changuinola at the western end of 
Panama’s Caribbean coast. As they approached Panama City, the 
weather got bad and Alder changed his course. They headed 
straight for Changuinola. Ernie was aghast at such a risky change 
of plans and emphatically expressed his concern. Besides the fuel 
being low and the weather bad, it was late afternoon. George 
assured Ernie that they would make it to the banana plantations of 
Changuinola. 
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It was no consolation that they were flying only with a compass 
over the turbulent Carribbean. To make matters worse, there were 
no life jackets aboard. Night was approaching and the weather got 
worse with heavy clouds, winds and rain. Ernie was scared to 
death. The fuel gauge pointed toward empty and they were hope¬ 
lessly lost. By the time they were due over the island city of Bocas 
del Toro, there was zero visibility and it was dark. George Alder 
informed Ernie that the gas tanks were empty and they were going 
down. It was 6:45 P.M. They had no idea if they would hit land or 
water. Ernie muttered that be wished he were home playing with his 
daughter, Norma Jean. The pilot made one last pass under a low 
cloud and saw water. They were over Almirante Bay between the 
islands of Bastimentos and San Cristobal. The engine sputtered, 
then stopped, and the plane hit the water. 

The impact broke a hole in the windshield and water shot into the 
cabin. The plane flipped upside-down and they were hanging head 
down. Before hitting, Ernie had unlatched his door but Alder’s door 
was jammed. Water was pouring in fast and the pilot could not get 
his seat belt unbuckled. He was clumsily fumbling with the belt 
buckle on his pants instead of the seat belt. Ernie saw the problem, 
reached over and released the buckle for George. When Ernie tried 
to get out, he realized that his shoe was hung in the foot pedals. 
This delayed his escape a few more critical seconds. With salt water 
cascading in, he nervously unlaced his shoestrings and pulled his 
foot out of the shoe hung in the pedals. Ernie forced the door open 
against the water pressure and the two men gurgled to the surface 
with no life jackets. The plane immediately sank to the bottom. 

As they were treading water, there was a violent exchange of 
insults. Donaldson shouted what a stupid pilot Alder had been and 
reminded him of all the warnings and protests he had made along 
the way—Ernie was good at this. Alder shouted back that they were 
lucky he was such a good pilot or they’d both be dead. The shout¬ 
ing match went on and on and they began to tire fast. 

When it appeared that the end was near, a miracle happened. 
They heard the hum of a motor in the distance. A large dugout came 
bearing down on them in the black of night. Their shouting startled 
the black native boatman who stopped and rescued them. The boat 
was going to the banana port of Almirante with a load of cacao 
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beans to sell to a Chinese merchant. The odds of such a coinciden¬ 
tal rescue were greater than winning the Panama lottery. Even in 
the daytime, the probability of a boat passing two desperate men 
treading water in the middle of Almirante Bay was highly unlikely. 
Some called it providence; others called it luck. 

Even though it was dark, the boatman had good night vision and 
knew his way through the mangrove channels, reefs and islands. 
Many hours later, they arrived in Almirante—wet, cold and thank¬ 
ful. 

About 11:00 P.M., Ernie phoned Guy Cantrell, the Manager in 
Almirante. Guy asked, “Where are you?” “At the wharf,” Ernie 
replied. “Where have you been?” Guy asked. “In the water,” Ernie 
answered and gave a brief explanation of what had happened. Guy 
rushed down and took them to the hospital. He got Dr. Gustav 
Engler, the famous Viennese surgeon, out of bed to examine the 
two men at midnight. Dr. Engler pronounced them well and admin¬ 
istered some tranquilizers. 

I saw Ernie the next morning having breakfast in Changuinola’s 
old Farm Eight Club. He was not in a talkative mood. Besides, 
nobody would believe his story anyway. 

The next step was to get out of Panama and back to Honduras. 
Travel was impossible without passports and proper visas. They 
had not properly checked into Panama yet and their passports were 
at the bottom of Almirante Bay. Guy Cantrell sent some divers on 
a barge to the bay to find the plane. After spotting the Cessna and 
dropping some hooks, they winched the plane to the surface. Two 
suitcases were removed and the plane was dropped back to the bot¬ 
tom of the bay. The contents of the suitcases were obviously soaked 
and their soggy passports were useless. Ernie noticed that the clock 
in his suitcase had stopped at 6:45. After days of solving legal prob¬ 
lems, they got new passports and flew safely back to Honduras on 
commercial airlines. 

More Adventures with Ernie 

Ernie had sworn off flying with George Alder forever. 
Meanwhile, Alder had purchased a single-engine Cessna 210 that 
had retractable landing gears, a feature the pilot was not accus- 
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tomed to using. Shortly after he acquired the plane, he made an 
unexpected belly landing on the La Lima, Honduras, grass field. He 
had forgotten to put down the landing gear. Despite these incidents, 
Ernie did fly with George again, but only because it was urgent to 
review some serious Sigatoka infection in the Bird Farms across 
the Ulua River. After they became airborne, Alder advised Ernie 
that it was much closer to set down on a gravel farm road instead 
of going to the spray field. Ernie strongly protested but they were 
already making the approach. The pilot jockeyed the plane down 
without a problem. 

Later, during an inspection by helicopter along the Ulua River, 
Ernie and the pilot hit a telegraph wire that broke the aircraft’s plas¬ 
tic bubble. Sparks flew, the chopper tilted over and the wire tangled 
around the rotor. Somehow, the machine became upright again and 
they returned safely to Progreso, scared out of their wits, but thank¬ 
ful. 

One hot afternoon, Ernie and pilot Bob Reid flew the spray hel¬ 
icopter down the Ulua to take a swim. Reid landed the chopper 
along the riverbed and they stripped down for a cool bath. A bare¬ 
footed Indian came over and asked then- names. They told him: 
George Washington and John Paul Jones. The Indian went away 
and the two finished their swim. When they returned to Progreso, 
Reid and Donaldson were told to go immediately to the manager’s 
office in La Lima and see Jim Skelton, the administrative assistant. 
Jim interrogated them and asked why George Washington and John 
Paul Jones were hiding way down the Ulua River in a certain heli¬ 
copter. The bare-footed Indian had reported them by name and had 
given the exact number of the chopper to the local commandante 
who called the manager’s office. 

In the 1960’s, Ernie was on a business trip in Guatemala City 
with Bananera’s spray supervisor, Luis Minondo. They were stay¬ 
ing at the Hotel Maya Excelsior. Luis had warned Ernie not to leave 
the hotel because of revolutionary activities downtown. 
Nevertheless, Ernie insisted that he needed a haircut and went 
down the street to a barbershop. While he was waiting his turn, all 
hell broke out and machine gun fire sent bullets flying all over the 
streets and shops. Ernie hit the floor and lead zinged over his head. 
Finally, when things cooled off, he took off for his hotel and locked 
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up. The haircut was postponed. Not too long after this incident, 
Luis Minondo was ambushed and killed by guerrillas while he was 
on the job in the banana zone in Bananera. 

The Salvage Job 

Back in Panama, George Alder’s Cessna 180 was buried in a 
watery grave, but not for long. After a certain time, the plane was 
legally available for salvage by anyone that wanted it. Rene 
Dubois, a Company employee in labor relations, had always 
dreamed of owning an airplane and this was his chance to realize 
that dream. He busily made plans to salvage the aircraft. With a sal¬ 
vage gang, the sunken plane was lifted onto a barge and taken to 
Almirante where it was placed in Rene’s front yard. 

For months and years, the proud new owner washed, tore apart, 
cleaned, repaired and polished his plane with great pride, hoping 
that someday he would fly it. Rene studied a flying manual and 
logged many hours of simulated flight right in his front yard. He 
sincerely had a burning desire to be a pilot. Prospects for flying 
were improved when the Company built an airfield in A lmir ante. 
The big break came when an aviation instructor brought his small 
Aronca to the area and stalled a flying school. Rene immediately 
enrolled. 

Mr. Dubois logged a few hours as a trainee but he was far from 
qualifying for a solo flight. But he could hardly wait to solo. As 
luck would have it, one day the instructor flew his plane to 
Almirante to do some business. The pilot left the plane unlocked 
and unattended. Rene just happened to be in the area and decided 
to have a look inside the plane. He got inside and sat in the pilot’s 
seat. At this point, the owner would not have objected to such a 
harmless review of his plane. Since piracy was unknown in those 
parts, especially around Almirante, the instructor had left the keys 
in the ignition switch. A mighty temptation somehow overpowered 
Rene and he cranked the engine. Soon, the plane was taxiing 
toward the end of the airfield. Originally, Rene had not planned to 
do this at all. But he was overpowered with emotion and adrenaline. 
He checked out everything just like the manual instructed, revved 
up the engine, released the brakes and roared down the runway. Just 
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as he was about to become airborne, something went wrong, and 
the plane angled across the field and crashed into the embankment. 
The Aronca was badly damaged but Rene walked away unhurt, 
except for his ego. 

The instructor returned to the airport and discovered what had 
happened. Rene could never explain why he did it. The plane was 
repaired at a cost of several thousand dollars and Rene had to pay 
a high price for that fateful short flight. Ambition and the urge to 
fly were overpowering. Just ask any pilot. 



Flying the PanAm 
Clipper 


c 

kJid Banack was the son and grandson of banana railroad men 
who helped open up two major banana divisions. Bom in 1932, he 
was the first gringo baby to be delivered in the Puerto Armuelles 
hospital that had just been constructed on the Pacific coast of west¬ 
ern Panama. A decade later, his father and grandfather were trans¬ 
ferred around the point to initiate another new division in the virgin 
wilderness of Golfito, Costa Rica. The Banack kids followed along. 

Young Banack acquired a nickname early in life. Sidney was a 
name that the maid could not pronounce, so she called him Cisne, 
which means “swan” in Spanish. 

Sid grew up admiring his tall father, Sidney “Slim” Banack, who 
was a renowned poker player. When his teacher, Hazel Baron, in 
Puerto Armuelles asked the boy what he wanted to be when he 
grew up, he proudly said that he wanted to be a big poker player 
like his father. This did not impress the teacher. He further aggra¬ 
vated her when he made clay models of pre-Columbian artifacts 
showing giant phalluses. Because young Sid failed the first grade, 
Grandmother Russell hated the teacher for picking on her grand¬ 
child. 

Like most Fruit Company kids, Sid was exposed to golf from an 
early age. One particular childhood incident stuck in his mind for a 
long time. When he was living in the developing community of 
Palmar, Costa Rica, about 1940, a few houses had been completed 
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but the club swimming pool had not been started. The Rio Terraba 
was too dangerous and chocolate colored to swim in during the 
rainy season but the boys discovered another swimming hole—a 
sand trap on the golf course that held plenty of water because of tor¬ 
rential rains and poor drainage. 

One afternoon, Sid and his buddies were swimming and splash¬ 
ing in the sand trap when they noted a foursome of golfers coming 
down the fairway. One of the bosses, Kennet Block, hit a shot that 
the boys will never forget. The ball came straight for the green, hit 
the canvas flag at the top of the pin and spiraled straight down into 
the hole. When the golfers arrived and began looking for the ball, 
Sid and his buddies enthusiastically pointed out that it was in the 
cup. In disbelief, the golfers admonished the innocent kids for mov¬ 
ing the ball and chased them away. The boys felt bad that the lucky 
golfer didn’t take the glory for such a spectacular play. They left but 
it didn’t take long before the youngsters found another sand trap 
full of water to play in. 

In late November of 1941, Gwen Russell Banack and her four 
children planned a vacation to visit Grandmother Florence Russell 
who had moved back to Lakeland, Florida. They normally would 
have boarded a banana ship of the Great White Fleet, but the fam¬ 
ily had to fly because of the threat of German submarines. They 
flew from Puerto Armuelles to Panama City, then on to Miami on 
Pan American Airways. A few days later, World War II was 
declared. 

As a patriotic policy, the United Fruit Company gave Sid 
Banack, Sr., and his father-in-law, Sam Russell, a leave of absence 
from the Company and they moved to the Panama Canal Zone. 
Banack was named Superintendent of the Panama Railroad. 
Meanwhile, his family was stranded in Florida and the c hi ldren had 
to be enrolled in school in Lakeland. 

“Slim” Banack did not like being separated from his family and 
he found a way to get them booked on the Pan American Airways 
Clipper, known as the “Flying Boat.” In 1943, Gwen and her four 
c hi ldren went by train to Miami and stayed in a hotel until mid¬ 
night. They took a taxi overloaded with baggage to the dock in 
Biscayne Bay where the PAA plane was floating. The Banack fam¬ 
ily were the only passengers but there was plenty of cargo aboard. 
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When the four engines revved up and the plane begin to move for 
takeoff, it seemed like forever before the aircraft finally lifted off 
the water. Due to the war, there was a complete blackout and lights 
in the cabin were turned off. The five Banacks sat in silence and 
total darkness for a while but the hum of the engines eventually put 
them to sleep. 

When daylight came, they stared down at the Caribbean. As the 
plane approached the Panama Canal, a crew member put cardboard 
covers over the windows so this family couldn’t spy on the Canal 
Zone. Of course, the first thing the kids did was to lift up the cov¬ 
ers so they could see their new home. After making a landing on the 
water, the “Flying Boat” taxied up to the terminal where “Slim” 
Banack was eagerly waiting for his family that he had not seen 
since late 1941. A week later, they learned that this Clipper had 
crashed and was a total loss. 

For the duration of the war, the Banack children went to the 
Balboa school in the Canal Zone. Young Sid earned money deliv¬ 
ering the Panama American newspaper. He saved his money and 
found that unthrifty GIs in the army would come to him for loans 
that were paid back double the amount on payday. 

Sid enjoyed the Boy Scouts and loved camping and hiking in the 
tropical forests of the Canal Zone. Sometimes, he would hike the 
trails on his own. The biggest thrill with the Boy Scouts was to fly 
to David, take a train to Concepcion and transfer to an old truck that 
strained and groaned up the twisting gravel road to the mountain 
village of El Hato de Volcan. This area was an ancient volcanic 
flow-way but the scouts pitched their tents on a forested knoll over¬ 
looking the barren plain. Cold winds howled through the trees, but 
this was nothing compared to what they would experience on top of 
Volcan Barn, Panama’s highest point. 

On the second night, camp was made on the western face of the 
dormant volcano. Cold winds stung their faces but they snuggled 
into their tents to keep warm. The climb to the top was slower 
because of steep, rocky terrain and less oxygen. Finally, these 
young scouts reached their destination—11,400 feet above sea 
level. They made their camp right at the top where freezing winds 
and sometimes frost covered the grass. This point was well above 
the tree line and the views were breath-taking. Sid could look 
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southwest and see his birthplace, Puerto Armuelles, way in the dis¬ 
tance. On the northeast side, they could see the islands and bays of 
Bocas del Toro and the Caribbean beyond. These were special 
moments that only a few people would ever experience. 

In 1950, after Sid finished high school in Brooksville, Florida, 
where his maternal grandparents then lived, he flew on TAN’s C- 
47 to Honduras to live with his parents for the summer in La Lima. 
His father was in charge of the railroads of the Tela Railroad 
Company, United Fruit’s banana company name. The plane landed 
on the grass field near San Pedro Sula and “Slim” Banack was wait¬ 
ing for his son, who had just graduated from high school. 

On the flight down, Sid had been sitting next to a black 
Honduran man from way down the coast at La Ceiba. The Afro- 
Honduran was traveling with an American passport because he had 
become a naturalized citizen of the USA. Upon arrival, an official 
had taken both American passports from these two men and later 
gave the passports back. Sid’s father had already made customary 
arrangements with officials at immigration and customs to whisk 
his son out of the airport without delay, with the understanding that 
they would properly check-in with immigration later on. 

When they reported back to immigration, the woman clerk 
opened Sid’s passport and began to stare and ponder. She kept calm 
but kept looking back and forth at Sid, then staring at his passport. 
The senior Banack got annoyed and impatient and wanted to know 
why the delay. When the immigration clerk shoved the passport 
toward him, he saw the photograph of a black Honduran man. 
“Slim” Banack became exceedingly annoyed at his son. He 
reminded him that he had just graduated from high school and was 
about to enter the University of Florida and could not even keep 
track of his own passport. Furthermore, the angry father suggested 
to immigration officials that they ought to put his son in jail for ille¬ 
gally entering Honduras. 

After the situation calmed down, they all begin to discuss how to 
deal with the problem. One of the officials suggested that he might 
know where to find the black fellow so they could swap passports. 
They drove in the banana company jeep to one of San Pedro Sula’s 
many bordellos and asked management if there was a black 
Honduran there. After knocking on a certain door, a man came out 
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and Sid recognized his traveling companion. The man was bleary- 
eyed, dazed and puzzled about what was going on. When the 
woman in the room saw an armed military man standing in the 
doorway, she became agitated and apprehensive too. 

The military officer demanded to see the black man’s passport, 
which was produced instantly. The officer asked him if that was his 
passport and he replied that it was. When the black Honduran was 
shown Sid Banack’s photograph in the passport, his eyes bulged out 
in disbelief. Soon, there was great relief when the passports were 
exchanged and the problem was solved. The black man closed the 
door and went about his business. 

That summer, Sid got a job with Dr. V. C. Dunlap, Director of 
Research. He earned sixteen cents an hour but good news came 
later when he got a raise to nineteen cents an hour. This provided 
pocket money enough to enjoy the many pleasures of United Fruit 
Company kids during their summer visits in the tropics. 

Epilogue. Sid Banack lives in Vero Beach, Florida, with his wife 
Donna Sue and manages their citrus and insurance companies. 



The Banack family at home in La Lima, Honduras, in 1950. Left to right: 
Sidney ("Slim”), Nathalie, Florence, Sid, Gwen and Pete. Banack was a railroad 
man in the Florida Keys, Cuba, Honduras, Panama, Costa Rica and the 
Dominican Republic. He was a devoted family man and was also renowned for 
playing poker. 



Poker Players and 
the Coverup 


gambling was always a part of recreation of banana people. There 
were bets during golf games, followed by several rounds of ching- 
ona dice in the club to see who paid for the next round of drinks. 
Using poker rules, the game was played by rolling five dice from a 
leather cup. This entertaining game was a tradition in all United 
Fruit Company social clubs in any country where bananas were 
grown. If you lost, it was easy to sign a vale and the accountant 
would deduct the bar bill from your next paycheck. 

There were always serious poker players in every banana divi¬ 
sion and some were legendary. The fame of Sidney “Slim” Banack, 
who ran the railroads, was renowned. Even when he took a leave of 
absence from the Company and ran the Panama Railroad during 
World War II, poker was his passion. He played with Canal Zone 
officials, military officers, and Panama government authorities. 
Games were held in rooms with army blankets over the windows 
day and night because of blackout security measures. 

This tall and respected railroad man finished his long career with 
the banana company in La Lima, Honduras, where he managed the 
railroads of the Tela Railroad Company. During his time there, 
poker games with high stakes were sometimes held in San Pedro 
Sula with Arabic merchants and Honduran Army officers. Gwen, 
Banack’s wife, never approved of the games, but her attitude 
changed from time to time, depending on the winnings. After a 
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three-day marathon of poker, an armored vehicle with guards 
pulled into their yard and soldiers began unloading bags of 
Lempiras, the currency of Honduras. After a walk-in closet was 
filled up, Mrs. Banack became a nervous wreck until the money 
was transferred safely to a bank. Some of these earnings helped to 
send young Sid to the University of Florida, along with his siblings. 

One infamous poker game in Guatemala resulted in violence and 
drastically changed the life of one employee. The truthful details of 
this scandal were never revealed until many years later when Willie 
Wever related what happened. He was the youngest of the poker 
players in that fateful game. The card party was played in seclusion 
high in the cool mountains above Tiquisate where the United Fruit 
Company had fine living quarters for some of its employees. 

There was a special reason why the Company had pleasant liv¬ 
ing quarters in the mountains. The Tiquisate Division on the Pacific 
side of the country was initiated in the 1920s, but was set back 
because of the economic depression of the 1930s, followed by 
World War II in the 1940s. Before and after the war, there was a 
shortage of fruit, but the Company found a source of bananas by 
buying Gros Michel bunches from coffee growers who were shad¬ 
ing their cultivations with banana plants. This operation was super¬ 
vised by Charlie Parrish, an experienced and ragged explorer who 
had accompanied Jerry Baron in the 1920s looking for new banana 
soils throughout tropical America. 

It was common for some employees to leave their families at 
home in the Company town of Tiquisate while they went into 
seclusion to enjoy gambling, heavy drinking and female company 
in the remote coffee and banana farms. On occasions, they were 
joined by German coffee barons, whose properties had been expro¬ 
priated by the Guatemalan government during World War II. 

Aaron King was Charlie Parrish’s assistant and had become a 
seasoned bush manager when he was loaned by the United Fruit 
Company to the United States government under the Rubber 
Development Corporation during the war. Brazilian rubber was a 
strategic war material and supplies in Asia had been cut off by the 
Japanese. This forced the Americans to use native rubber found in 
Central America. Aaron King’s mission was to manage the rubber 
collecting operations, which were achieved by bleeding raw latex 
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from thousands of trees in the forests between Mexico and Panama. 
This job frequently kept him on a mule or in a dugout throughout 
the jungles of Middle America. He was known as a tough hombre 
who could get the job done. 

The raw material was formed into heavy bales weighing hun¬ 
dreds of pounds. These bales were floated down tropical rivers, 
taken through the river mouth breakers and loaded onto ships wait¬ 
ing at sea. Aaron King told me incredible stories about buying back 
the same bales of rubber for the second time. German submarines 
sunk several United Fruit Company ships carrying rubber off the 
Central American coast. When the ships sank, bales of rubber 
escaped through some of the holds, floated to the surface, and were 
washed ashore where natives claimed salvage rights. King and his 
staff were notified and re-bought the bales of rubber, especially 
along the north coast of Honduras and the Bay Islands. 

King was a good poker player and on one occasion, he earned 
$12,000 after a single weekend of good luck. When he went on 
vacation, he took the money to Washington, D.C. and invested it in 
a laundry and dry-cleaning business that later paid good dividends. 
He also invested in cattle in Guatemala with a local partner. 

Another poker player in this Guatemalan group was the president 
of International Railways of Central America, known as IRCA. He 
managed the railroad that transported bananas from Tiquisate for 
36 hours over the continental divide to the Caribbean town of 
Puerto Barrios where ships of the Great White Fleet were waiting. 

During a poker game with this group in the Company guesthouse 
in the mountains, Aaron King accused the president of IRCA of 
cheating. The reaction was swift and violent. The IRCA executive 
jumped up and shoved the poker table, causing Aaron King to fall 
to the floor. The accused man angrily smashed his boot into King’s 
face, breaking bones and disfiguring his face. When tempers cooled 
down, they all realized the serious effects this incident could have 
on their jobs and the image of the United Fruit Company. This is 
when they all swore to secrecy about the truth and plotted a cover- 
up. 

The deception was to report that Aaron King had been in a Jeep 
accident. The group faked the accident by turning over the vehi¬ 
cle—without the injured man in it. King spent the next two years in 
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hospitals in Guatemala and the United States, where he made 
incredible insurance claims for medical benefits. For prolonged 
periods, his mouth was wired shut so the bones and tissue could 
heal. He sucked liquid food, especially milk, through a straw. Rich 
dairy products caused a build-up of fat in his arteries that further 
complicated his health, but drugs were given to counteract the 
blockages. I knew him when he was manager of Panama’s 
Almirante Division in the early 1960s. His hair had turned pinkish- 
colored from medications and he always seemed to be ill humored. 
As a result of the bad side effects, he received part of a settlement 
after a group lawsuit by him and others affected by the drug. Thus, 
life was a series of bittersweet torments. 

Most people knew Aaron King as a tough hombre who swung a 
big stick. But he did have a sense of humor if you weren’t too 
scared to listen. In 1966, when our house in Changuinola com¬ 
pletely burned down because of a kerosene stove fire, King’s words 
were, “And now that goddamed research boy Stephens has burned 
his house down to the ground.” He ordered Don Harris to build the 
house right back on the same spot in Farm Eight, which he did. 
While I was waiting for the birth of our son Carl in the Alm ir ante 
Hospital, Aaron King was raising hell about something one after¬ 
noon, then suddenly lowered his voice and said to me with a wink, 
“Get your fishing hat on and let’s go catch supper.” I was astounded 
but happily obeyed. Niamiah operated the manager’s small ply¬ 
wood boat with an 18 horsepower motor and we circled in front of 
Western River, catching about three dozen Spanish mackerel before 
dark. Phyllis remembers seeing this tough man down on the floor 
of a hospital room happily playing with our baby daughter, Linda. 
This was a most unexpected sight for a man of his reputation. 

Aaron King was actually sent to the Alm ir ante Division to down¬ 
size the operation and shut it down. Instead, he saw its great poten¬ 
tial and saved it from closure. In fact, a few years later, the 
Changuinola plantations became champion producers, thanks to a 
man who was willing to gamble and spend the millions required to 
develop such a profitable flagship operation. Perhaps his days as a 
poker player had taught him how to play his cards in the big-time 
game of management for the United Fruit Company, soon to be a 
blue chips company once again. 



The Ghost of 
Napoleon 


JVobert the Bruce was a king of Scotland, but the Bob Bruce we 
knew was a lovable and popular man who worked for the United 
Fruit Company in Honduras and Panama. At parties, his limericks 
were legendary and his worldly tales from around the globe were 
always entertaining. 

Because he was bom in a most unusual place in 1912, guessing 
his place of birth usually turned into a funny quiz game. One had to 
know where the British exiled Napoleon between 1815 and 1821. 
Of course, it was Saint Helena, the tip of an old volcano sticking 
out of the South Atlantic Ocean. The island is beautiful and tropi¬ 
cal, but its isolation offered no chance for Napoleon to escape and 
cause more mischief back on the continent. 

Bob’s great-great-grandfather was sent by the British to Saint 
Helena to assure that Napoleon remained on the island under house 
arrest. When the ex-Emperor died in 1821, Colonel George 
Fredrick Bmce buried him on the island. At the request of the 
French, the body was exhumed in 1840 and returned to France. 
Colonel Bmce was in charge of this mission and accompanied the 
remains that were buried in the elaborate Les Invalides in Paris. For 
his outstanding service, the French government presented Colonel 
Bmce with an honorary medal that is still in the hands of his 
descendents. 
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As a boy, Bob and his playmates roamed the island and some¬ 
times visited the original burial place of Napoleon. When the guard 
was not looking, they would crawl through the iron fence around 
the gravesite and play inside the compound. 

Bob’s father, Robert R. Bruce, was Saint Helena’s Secretary- 
Treasurer and Harbor Master. With this position, the Bruce family 
were friends of the French Consul’s family who lived in 
Napoleon’s house of exile. The many children of these two large 
families swapped overnight visits, but there were not enough beds 
to go around. Consequently, one child had to take his turn sleeping 
on the iron cot that Napoleon died on. This was the bed that the 
Emperor had carried throughout his military campaigns and was 
allowed to take to Saint Helena. The house servants warned the 
children about Napoleon’s ghost appearing before those sleeping 
on this bed. This frightened them all but Bob reluctantly took his 
turn when it came. He was always scared but the French nanny 
slept with him to assure that he stayed in the haunted room and got 
some rest. 

Some of the Bruce family immigrated to Independence, 
Missouri, where they became friends of the Harry Truman family. 
Bob came later to study and eventually graduated from Tulane 
University in New Orleans. After graduation, he was interviewed 
for a job by Samuel Zemurray, United Fruit’s top man. The inter¬ 
viewer said, “Mr. Bruce, I have two positions open in Honduras— 
one is as a farm supervisor and the other is in accounting.” After a 
long pause while looking at the diminutive figure on the other side 
of his desk, “And I strongly recommend that you take the latter.” 
Bob started work in 1937 as an auditor in Tela. 

When he began his first assignment to audit the Tela Railroad 
Company commissaries, the Chief Accountant handed him a large 
pistol to defend himself—just in case a clerk came up short. Bob 
was shocked and had no idea how to use such a weapon. He put the 
gun in the bottom of his suitcase where it remained. As he had 
feared, the first clerk he audited was short of money. When he 
pointed out a deficit of $100, the clerk went to a back room and 
returned with the missing amount in a cigar box. The box was care¬ 
fully shoved forward with a pencil. When asked why he had not 
kept the money together, the clerk explained that a woman with 
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tuberculosis had handled these bills and that he was not taking any 
chance of catching the disease. This excuse was good enough for 
Bob and no guns were pulled. For a short man weighing a hundred 
pounds, diplomacy seemed a more practical way to solve problems. 

Bob was astounded to hear of another person from Saint Helena 
who owned a bar in Tela. The man’s name was Balderach and had 
been one of the 4,000 prisoners that the British had impounded on 
Saint Helena after the Boer War in South Africa. Napoleon never 
escaped but this man bragged that he had strapped himself to two 
empty gas cans and swam out to a waiting ship that took him 
aboard. To confirm the man’s story, Bob asked his family back in 
Saint Helena to check the records. Balderach’s file showed that he 
had drowned while attempting to escape. 

In 1941, Bob joined the U.S. Army as a British subject and 
served four years until the end of World War II. He indicated to a 
Secret Service official that he wanted to become a U.S. citizen. The 
two went to a judge in Saint Louis and explained Bob’s desire for 
citizenship. In no time, he was told to raise his right hand and take 
the oath. Before he knew it, he had become an American citizen in 
just a few minutes. 

He entered the State Department’s Consular Service and was 
assigned to Munich, Germany, where he served in the repatriation 
of European refugees after the war. This is where he became profi¬ 
cient in the German language. Later assignments took him to India, 
East Pakistan and Saudi Arabia. 

Once again, Bob joined the United Fruit Company in Almirante, 
Panama. He was the manager’s right hand man and was the person 
to get just about anything done for anybody. Though he was a seri¬ 
ous person on the job, his social graces were uninhibited. At mas¬ 
querade parties in the club, he usually took the prize dressed as an 
Arab sheik or a Hindu fakir. 

After retiring from the Company’s Panama City office in 1978, 
Bob settled in the Clearwater area of Florida. His income included 
a monthly pension check from the Panama government because he 
was also a citizen of that country. He could also be called a citizen 
of the world—and everybody’s friend. 



Accounts of an Accountant 

bg Robert H. Sanger® 


My first assignment with the Company was in the Panama 
banana port of Almirante in 1950. Despite the isolation, there was 
always plenty of social life—in the club, at dinner parties, excur¬ 
sions on the Company boat to the islands, bowling, and trips on the 
club rail car to play golf in the banana plantation area of 
Changuinola. After nine years in Almirante, special memories 
come to mind. 

Lois Ball, originally from Saskatchewan, Canada, came as a 
comptometer operator in 1953 and we were married the following 
year. We both liked music and ordered records from a New Yorker 
called Sam Goody. On good faith, he would deliver the records to 
the Company’s Pier Three on North River where the package was 
put on a banana ship to Almirante. The bill was included with the 
merchandise and we would send the money back to Sam Goody. 
Another “item” we ordered was a puppy that was put on a ship in 
New Orleans. The dog was kept by the Captain in his cabin. In 
Almirante, special arrangements were made to have the pet deliv- 
ered to our house—no question s asked. 

19 Bob Sanger was bom in Peabody, Massachusetts in 1925. He entered the 
Marine Corps at age 18 and served in the Pacific and China until his discharge 
in 1946. He went to Boston University and then took a position with the United 
Fruit Company in accounting in Almirante, Panama, in 1950. He and his wife 
Lois raised their two children in several banana divisions in Central America. 
They retired to Sebring, Florida in the 1980s. 
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To get fresh vegetables, a small coastal launch came once a week 
from Colon, taking 24 hours over rough seas. We stood in line to 
receive produce and other merchandise. If you knew the captain of 
the White Shadow, he would go shopping in Colon for special 
orders for certain people. At Christmas, special orders included 
turkeys and Christmas trees—always difficult to get. 

At our office Christmas parties, we enjoyed rum daiquiris mixed 
in a portable cooler, but the “old timers” wouldn’t drink our cock¬ 
tails. Consequently, they brought their own bottle of White Label 
Scotch to mix with water. 

Silvia Chong tried to teach us Spanish but some of us did not 
learn too well. She was a good dancer and taught us Latin danc¬ 
ing—something we enjoyed and learned well. 

A customary party on a ship at dockside was organized as a 
farewell for Bob Bruce who was going on vacation. After the party, 
Bob Halberg drove the M&S truck from the wharf to take us home. 
In front of the police station, he missed the turn and drove down the 
railroad tracks while everyone was screaming. The police came out 
and hauled him and me in. There was a lot of talk in Spanish, most 
of which we did not understand. The next day, we concluded that 
we had to return and pick up Bob’s driver’s license at the police sta¬ 
tion. After we explained our mission in poor Spanish, they did not 
understand what we wanted. Then, after looking in Bob’s wallet, 
we found the license. It had been there all the time because the 
police never thought to take the driver’s license from someone as 
inebriated as Halberg . 

Each year, we had to inventory the Company cattle operation 
way across the Chiriqui Lagoon at Chiriquicito. Getting there was 
an adventure. It took three hours in the Company launch going 
through channels between the islands and crossing the bays. Upon 
arriving at the old banana port of Chiriqui Grande, then a dead 
ghost town, we helped pump an old rail car over wobbly rails to 
Chiriquicito. There, we counted cows, materials and supplies, and 
inventoried the dirty old commissary that was stocked with only the 
basics. I never liked this job. 

After returning from a beach party at Bocas del Drago on the 
Limon, several of us sat on the roof deck to get more sun, although 
we were already sunburned. When the launch pitched and rolled in 
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the afternoon surf, several of us on the top were flung into the sea, 
along with crates of beer bottles. Luckily, Desmond Achilles and 
his party came along in the Changuinola and rescued us. 

Our bowling alley was different. The lanes were not wooden. 
They were un-level concrete alleys. It was a real task getting the 
balls to hit the duckpins. We usually bowled for a round of beer and 
the games went on until after midnight. 

The club was located on beautiful Almirante Bay and was a cen¬ 
ter where everyone enjoyed life. There was a bar where people 
rolled chingonci dice for drinks, the bowling alley, a restaurant and 
three movies a week. Dances were held on special holidays. These 
were happy times, but there were exceptions. During a board of 
directors meeting in the club, an adversarial member at the bar 
insulted one of our directors, who was a Honduran. A great fight 
resulted and we had to disarm the instigator. It appeared that the 
squabble was over, but the next day, the Honduran took his pistol 
from the cash office and went upstairs to shoot his adversary work¬ 
ing in an office. Once again, we had to stop the disorder. A bit later, 
on Christmas day, the two met outside a house and the violence 
started again in front of their families. It was a scandal but no one 
was killed. 

I was later assigned by the Company to Guatemala, then back to 
Panama in Puerto Armuelles, then across the border to Golfito, up 
to Boston and back to Puerto Armuelles. There were always new 
adventures in each country. 



Climbing the Ladder 

by Cleveland Kelson 20 


^Against all odds, I enjoyed a long career with the United Fruit 
Company in the Province of Bocas del Toro, Panama. Climbing the 
ladder of success was not easy for Afro-Antillians but some of us 
found a way to succeed. My career spanned 50 years, starting out 
as an office boy at age 14 and finishing as Treasury Supervisor in 
the Accounting Department. 

I had humble beginnings. My Jamaican mother met my 
Panamanian father in the border town of Guabito. My father was a 
mechanic there in the 1920s, a time when Guabito was an impor¬ 
tant banana company operations center. This is where I was born in 
1928. 

Because Panama disease had killed millions of banana plants, the 
Company stayed in business by expanding up the Panama and 
Costa Rican banks of the Sixaola River. This required gigantic 
work projects to build bridges and railroads and a large machine 
shop to maintain a dozen steam engines and heavy equipment. 
Many mechanics were needed and this is how my father had a job. 
During this Golden Age of Guabito, the town had a bank, many 
stores, a horse race track nam ed after Manager Henry Blair and 

Cleveland Nelson was bom in the banana border town of Guabito, Province 
of Bocas del Toro, Panama, in 1928. His career spanned half a century in the 
Accounting Department, where he worked under 18 Chief Accountants. 
Cleveland started as an office boy but later held most positions in the department. 
He retired to his home in Almirante in 1993. 
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hundreds of houses. The foreign colony, mostly Americans, lived in 
a separate, well-groomed zone with fine, comfortable homes. We 
lived across the tracks. 

During the 1930s, there were practically no bananas left to 
export due to a disease wipeout. To hold the land, the Company 
planted cacao but this crop did not employ many people. In 1939, 
my father was transferred to the port of Almirante but was released 
and went to Colon in 1941. 

Times were hard and money and food were scarce. 
Consequently, my mother became a maid for a German family. 
Ewald Hertz worked for the United Fruit Company and was in 
charge of the Company’s water system. When World War II was 
declared at the end of 1941, he was arrested, like most Germans in 
Central America, and was hauled away to a detention camp, prob¬ 
ably in the Panama Canal Zone. Mrs. Hertz was left alone to fiend 
for herself and had to release my mother from her job, which made 
times even harder for us. 

Poor Mrs. Hertz was penniless trying to feed her three daugh¬ 
ters—Hemgot, Ingrid and Ingabud. As these blond, blue-eyed chil¬ 
dren walked the streets of Almirante, people were compassionate 
enough to drop money in the baby carriage carrying the youngest 
little girl. When this desperate woman had to move from the 
Company house, she had no choice except to move to a farm house 
on the shores of the Almriante Bay between the port and Bocas del 
Toro. Her fate during and after the war was unknown to me. 

Later, my mother got a job in the house of the Superintendent of 
Agriculture, Russell Waterhouse, who traveled daily by rail to Farm 
Eight in Changuinola. I helped by cleaning his boots and doing 
chores. A better job came along when I was hired as houseboy for 
H. R. Lewis. I watered the plants, helped the cook and waited on 
them at the table. This was done before and after school. 

My career with the United Fruit Company began at age 14 in 
early 1943 when I was interviewed by J. M. Dudley, the Chief 
Accountant. When I told him my name was Cleveland Nelson, he 
quickly snapped back that he did not want another Nelson because 
he had just fired my older brother a week earlier. Mr. Dudley signed 
numerous reports on his desk while I stood there dumbfounded not 
knowing what to say or do. After a long while, he looked up and 
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asked what I was waiting for. Mr. Dudley made it clear that he did 
not want another Nelson. 

I finally got the courage to say that my brother and I were two 
different people and that I deserved a chance to prove myself. 
Surprisingly, he agreed and made me an office boy. I was so happy 
to have the job that I did not ask how much money I would make. 
After two weeks, my supervisor insisted that I ask the boss about 
my salary so I could get paid. I feared that I might get fired for ask¬ 
ing about my salary but I made the inquiry anyway. His answer was 
$12.50 per month. 

Promotions came fast and I moved up the ladder over the years 
to better positions. To improve my education, I took a leave of 
absence without pay in 1967 to study accounting at Sawyer 
Business College in Los Angeles, California. I was lucky to have a 
friend there who took me in to help with my room and food. After 
my studies, I returned to Panama by banana ship and resumed my 
duties in the Accounting Department. 

During my fifty years of employment, I worked for 18 Chief 
Accountants—later called Controllers. They were: J. M. Dudley, J. 
G. Spiller, Hank Forest, Bob Richards, Richard Gordon, Celso 
Macari, Raymond Santos, Frank Shannon, Leo Bosy, Antonio 
DeCicco, Tony Larson, John Ordman, Sergio Villa, Luis Duchicela, 
Tom Borello, Guy Harris, Alvaro Hoyos and Omar Cardona. 

There were scares at times, especially when Wolfgang Schulz 
and his auditing team would suddenly appear unannounced. They 
would seal off my cashier’s office, interrogate me and investigate 
everything. My books were always in order and correct. 

Another tense time was during the Manuel Noreiga crisis near 
the end of his dictatorship in the late 1980s. The American State 
Department had ordered All-American enterprises to stop doing 
business in Panama under Noriega’s government. This put Chiquita 
Brands International in a difficult position because they wanted to 
keep growing and shipping bananas as usual. You just can’t shut 
down huge plantations and Company operations to comply with 
such a drastic order. It would have impacted the payroll and welfare 
of about 14,000 employees in Panama. The life and production of 
thousands of hectares of bananas were at stake too. 
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On the other hand, Noriega threatened the Company with 
reprisals if business did not continue as usual. This dilemma forced 
the Company to find a way to cope with the times. As a way to keep 
paying the labor force, the Company executive plane, the Sweet 
Bocas, secretly flew in millions of dollars to meet the payroll. This 
went on for a long time until Noriega’s downfall in 1989. Only a 
few confidential employees knew about this contraband money 
entering the embargoed country. Naturally, I knew about this oper¬ 
ation because of my position. Fortunately, Chiquita managed to 
survive the crisis. 

After 50 years of service, and fondly remembering my humble 
beginnings and my successful endings, I retired to my home in 
Almirante in 1993. To renew friendships, it is nice to attend the 
Quince banana reunion in Punta Gorda, Florida, every two years 
and visit many old friends from many places. 



Bugs, Insects, 
and Bats 


tfcf 

ignorance is bliss,” as the old saying goes, but still it bugs the 
hell out of entomologists when the press, cockroach killer adver¬ 
tisements and the general public refer to all insects as bugs. 
Apparently few people know that only a small fraction of the esti¬ 
mated 25 million species of insects are true bugs—such as chinch 
bugs, bed bugs, plant bugs, but not lovebugs or ladybugs. Those of 
us who studied entomology are commonly referred to as “bug peo¬ 
ple.” Call me what you want, but this is how I proudly started my 
career as a banana man. 

I have hundreds of tropical insects in my private collection at 
home. Most of these arthropods are from Panama and Costa Rica 
and are preserved under glass for display. When I show and tell sto¬ 
ries about these insects to visitors, reactions are gasps of amaze¬ 
ment, awe and fascination. Their attitudes about bugs suddenly 
change for the good in a most amazing manner. 

Each time my banana insects are displayed, I reflect back to how 
I earned my first year’s salary in 1959—by studying the behavior 
and natural enemies of the West Indian bagworm. Of the millions 
of insect species on the planet, I only worked with a dozen or so 
banana pests and their many natural enemies. Each of my assign¬ 
ments in the complicated banana ecosystem provided personal 
pleasures and new discoveries that few people ever dream of. A few 
of these entomological highlights are mentioned in this chapter. 
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The West Indian Bagworm 

In the 1950s, spraying powerful insecticides was the progressive 
thing to do. When dieldrin and other such pesticides were mass- 
sprayed over entire banana plantations, it caused one of the most 
devastating ecological upsets of all times. Previously unknown 
pests suddenly emerged from nowhere because their natural ene¬ 
mies had unfortunately been eliminated. These new pests appeared 
in staggering numbers and caused great economic damage to the 
leaves, fruit or trunks. This crisis was why the United Fruit 
Company hired me straight out of the University of Florida in 
January of 1959. 

When I first arrived in the Golfito Division in southwestern 
Costa Rica, I was assigned to study bagworms in Coto, Esquinas 
and Palmar. No one in the Company knew anything about this ani¬ 
mal, not even its scientific name —Oiketicus kirbyi Guilding. What 
banana people did know was that this normally harmless insect had 
multiplied to epidemic numbers and was now defoliating banana 
leaves by the millions. I began to understand the reason for the pop¬ 
ulation explosion of this insect after counting 6,756 eggs from a 
single moth. Counting 6,756 tiny eggs under a microscope is a 
dizzying experience, but soon this task was assigned to my lab 
assistant, Jose Varela. 

Because eggs are laid into the pupal case that remains inside the 
tough silky bag that is thatched with banana leaves, newly-hatched 
larvae fall from the bottom of the bag and suspend themselves in 
the air on a silk thread, just like spiders do. Young bagworms 
depend on wind for dispersal and when the breeze snaps the thread 
with the tiny larva hanging on, they are blown like balloons to far- 
off destinations. If the naked little bagworm lands on a banana 
plant, it immediately starts chewing off minute particles of leaf that 
it sews on to its tail with silk threads that are secreted by a gland 
under its head. As the worm feeds on leaves and grows larger, the 
insect continuously enlarges its protective casing by sewing on 
larger pieces of leaves to the bag. After several months, the bag is 
a tough fortress about 70 millimeters long that is designed to keep 
out the many species of parasites and predators. Despite this bar- 
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rier, natural enemies have found ways to penetrate the tough bag 
and eat the larva. 

Natural enemies of the West Indian bagworm include fly and 
wasp parasites, amoebae and fungus diseases, ants, spiders, lizards, 
rats, and birds. Of the thousands of eggs from a single female, it is 
a wonder that even a pair of adults survive to propagate the species. 
In fact, when the banana ecosystem is in balance with nature, it is 
difficult to find any bagworms at all. 

During outbreaks of the pest, some interesting observations of 
natural enemies can be made. One particular predator really sur¬ 
prised me. Montezuma’s Oropendula, a large, spectacular yellow¬ 
tailed bird, found bagworms to be a juicy source of food. I watched 
hundreds of these birds fly in and out of the plantations from the 
adjacent Caribbean forest in Panama to feed on the pest. Although 
this was a novel example of Mother Nature at work, most natural 
control is by wasps and fly parasites. 

If a larva survives the odds after six to eight months of feeding 
and developing, it ties the bag to a high leaf and then transforms 
into a pupa that remains in the bag. The male adult emerges as a 
normal moth and waits for chemical sex attractant signals to guide 
him to the unusual female moth. He is just an ordinary nocturnal 
prowler, but she is weirdly different. 

Never has evolution produced such a complicated reproductive 
act as occurs between a couple of bagworm adults. Like the male, 
the female pupa remains inside the bag. When her pupa changes 
into a mature adult moth, she remains inside the pupal case 
enclosed in the old bag. Her entire life as an active moth is spent in 
this dark capsule. Consequently, she does not need to fly and her 
wings have become vestigial. Because she does not eat, there is no 
mouth. The legs have also become vestigial because there is 
nowhere to walk. Antennae and eyes are totally absent. In sum¬ 
mary, she is a transparent blob of skin holding thousands of infer¬ 
tile eggs. But soon the eggs of this phenomenal moth will be 
fertilized because she does have genitalia. 

When the female moth is receptive, she signals a mate by emit¬ 
ting a sex attractant into the night air. This chemical call stimulates 
an uncontrollable sex drive in the night-flying male, just like in all 
animal species—including humans. After buzzing wildly in search 
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of the source, he will eventually find and attach himself to the 
thatched bag she is in. This excited male will never see the recipi¬ 
ent of his genes because the female moth stays inside the bag and 
out of sight. Just as humans say, “Love is blind,” and genetic pro¬ 
gramming implores him to initiate a most complicated mating 
maneuver. 

Most of the male moth’s body clings to the outside of the female’s 
bag while he extends his long telescopic abdomen up through the 
bottom of the silk-lined bag. Upon reaching the base of her rigid 
pupal capsule, he opens a tricky trap door so that his abdomen can 
penetrate past her head and finally make contact with the female 
genitalia. After depositing a sperm sack into her body, he withdraws 
and happily flies away. Now she is ready to deposit masses of fer¬ 
tilized eggs into the old pupal case. After thousands of eggs are laid, 
her empty body wiggles out of the pupal case and bag and falls to 
the ground where voracious ants devour and recycle the remains. 
Thus, the life cycle is complete and life goes on. The complete life 
cycle from egg to larva to pupa to adult takes over eight months. 

Getting some of this information may seem voyeuristic but my 
motives and approaches were strictly academic. To study the sex¬ 
ual behavior of bagworm adults, bags with receptive females were 
collected from the field and attached to the clothesline behind my 
bachelor’s quarters in Palmar. Just after dark, I started taking notes 
with the aid of a light strapped to my head. The mating act was 
observed by cutting a long slit down one side of the bag with sur¬ 
gical scissors. By pulling the bag open, I could see what was going 
on inside. Part of the rigid pupal case containing the female was 
surgically removed to get a better view. When the time came, noth¬ 
ing seemed to deter excited males from mating. In some instances, 
several males were aggressively vying for the same female—a 
familiar story in the biological world, which includes humans. 

Mysterious Travels of a Tiny Wasp 

In 1961, just before the assassination of Dictator Generalisimo 
Raphael Leonidas Trujillo, I arrived in the Dominican Republic to 
replace Russ Caid. Banana farms were scattered along the desert 
valley of the Rio Yaque del Norte that was bordered by xerophytic 
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landscapes of cactus and mesquite. Working there was very unlike 
the wet Central American habitats that I had known before. 

Two insect riddles occurred there during that period and I suspect 
that these mysteries have yet to be reported in a scientific journal or 
explained. One was the complete replacement of the yellow flower 
thrips, Frankliniela musaperda, by the black flower thrips, 
Frankliniela parvula. The other mystery was the unexpected 
appearance of a tiny, beneficial wasp parasite of the Florida red 
scale, a severe insect pest on banana leaves and fruit in the 
Dominican Republic. 

Scale insects suck juices from the plant. As a form of protection 
against natural enemies, they secrete a fish scale-like covering over 
their bodies. Despite this protective device, predators and tiny wasp 
parasites have learned how to devour the prey. 

This story really begins in China where red scale insects have 
several natural enemies. Although belligerent countries sometimes 
make war on each other, entomologists somehow find ways to work 
with their counterparts behind hostile international borders when 
critical insect problems are at hand. This was the case in the 1950s 
when entomologists collected and exported a tiny yellow wasp par¬ 
asite of red scale from China, took it through Hong Kong, and then 
on to Israel. The control of red scale in Israel by this imported nat¬ 
ural enemy was so successful that citrus growers in California took 
note and introduced the wasp to their groves with the same results. 
It wasn’t long before the natural enemy was taken to Florida to con¬ 
trol red scale on citrus. 

Curt Dowling had already collected and identified several lady 
beetle predators and wasp parasites of red scale in the Dominican 
Republic plantations in the late 1950s, but these natural enemies 
were not sufficient. During a meeting of the Entomological Society 
of America in Miami in 1961,1 learned of the success of the para¬ 
site from China and began to make plans to introduce it to the 
Dominican plantations. With the cooperation of Drs. Allen Selheim 
and Martin Muma at the Lake Alfred Citrus Experiment Station in 
Florida, I learned how to identify, culture and properly release the 
minute golden wasp parasite. 

After returning to the Dominican plantations, I collected a few 
wasp parasites that looked quite similar to the Chinese species but 
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I assumed that they were native to the island of Hispanola. When 
these parasites were examined by Drs. Selheim and Muma in Lake 
Alfred, we were all astounded when they declared that these spec¬ 
imens were Aphytis holoxanthus, the phenomenal and successful 
species from China that had only recently become established in 
some parts of Florida. 

Before I was transferred back to Honduras in December of 1962, 
the wasp had proliferated and decimated Florida red scale to unim¬ 
portant levels on bananas in the Dominican Republic plantations, 
just as it had done to red scale in other countries. Nobody has 
explained how this tiny parasite suddenly appeared on the north 
coast of Hispanola—and this remains one of the great entomologi¬ 
cal mysteries of my career. 

The Smoking Moth 

An important banana defoliator was called Ceramidia at one 
time, but the species, genus and even the family name was changed 
by a revisionist taxonomist. Because the wings of these moths are 
sooty colored, they are called Smokey Moths. Later, I was inspired 
to call ceramidia adults “Smoking Moths” because of some pecu¬ 
liar habits of the insect. “Smoking Moths” provided some whimsi¬ 
cal moments for me and other people gathered in the plantation if 
there was a person smoking a cigarette. 

For me, it was easy to detect a ceramidia buzzing toward a group 
where someone was smoking. I would point out the buzzing insect 
and ask the group which person the moth would go to. This ques¬ 
tion always provoked a weird look from those present, but I would 
select “Roberto,” for example. This created some puzzlement that 
soon turned into curiosity. I was positive of the correct answer and 
pointed out how the adult buzzed toward Roberto. In a short time, 
the insect spiraled and zig-zaged erratically to the burning tip of the 
cigarette held by Roberto. This field quiz facinated even the tough 
guys who normally weren’t interested in bugs. As I mentioned, 
smokey moths get their name because of their smokey appearance, 
but the species in banana plantations is also attracted to cigarette 
smoke. 
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Bat Scratch 

No one knew what was causing severe scratches on young 
banana fingers in Panama until Dr. Gene Ostmark suggested that 
bats may be the cause. This made sense to me and I organized a 
team to investigate the problem. In 1968, Drs. Ed Tyson and Horace 
Loftin, both tropical biologists, flew to Changuinola to initiate the 
study. Ed was well-known for his research on tropical bats and 
came prepared with mist nets, an expensive infra-red scope bor¬ 
rowed from the Smithsonian Institute, and other tools of the trade. 
This kind of work caused a lot of curiosity in the community and 
provided new information about bat populations and their behavior 
in and near banana plantations. The biologists pointed out that 
about ninety species of bats had been recorded from the Province 
of Bocas del Toro, ranging from the Caribbean coast to the cold 
forested Continental Divide. 

Although bats have highly sensitive detection systems, they are 
“creatures of habit” and fly into mist nets that are stretched across 
their established flyways. When Ed Tyson caught nine bats per hour 
in a single mist net in our yard in Farm Eight, he proclaimed that 
this was the highest record he had known in Panama. Most of these 
bats were Glossophaga soricina, a small nectar-feeding species, 
and was suspected as the culprit in scratching young bananas while 
feeding on nectar in the flower tip. 

The next step was to observe the nectar-feeder in the plantation 
in the act of feeding and scratching. Before dark, a camera was 
attached to a tall step ladder and placed in front of a succulent 
banana flower bud. Just after dark, the three of us sat quietly on the 
ground and took turns looking at the flower bud through the infra¬ 
red scope. It looked as if a flashlight was beaming on the banana 
flowers. Excitement ran high when bats started visiting the banana 
flowers. Ed confirmed that we were seeing and hearing 
Glossophaga soricina. Each visit to gather nectar lasted only a 
moment because these bats are wary of bat predators and night 
hawks that prey upon them. Consequently, there was not much time 
to press the long cable release to the shutter of the camera. From 
numerous exposures, we took some spectacular and incriminating 
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photographs that showed bats scratching bananas while extracting 
nectar from the flower tips. 

It was a mystery to Ed, Horace and me as to where so many nec¬ 
tar-feeders were dwelling. We saw normal populations in the attics 
of houses and in hollow trees in the surrounding rain forest, but this 
did not explain the phenomenally high population in the planta¬ 
tions. During our searches, a little boy came up to the Company 
truck and asked if we were looking for bats. He said that he shot 
lots of them with his slingshot. The three of us knew that this son 
of a banana worker knew something we didn’t know. I invited the 
kid to jump into my truck and show us where his bat cave was. He 
directed us in a zig-zag route over banana farm roads to a levee 
with a tunnel through it. The tunnel was covered with vines and 
bush so we cautiously pushed our way to the entrance. It only took 
a glance to know that this child had solved the mystery for us. 

Half of the 502 bats collected from one of the 41 tunnels were 
nectar-feeders; the other half were mostly fruit-feeding bats. A total 
of 14 species of these flying mammals were identified in the plan¬ 
tation area and varied greatly in their feeding habits. Besides the 
fruit and nectar feeders, other species of bats fed on lizards, insects 
or blood. One species, Phyllostomus hastatus, had a wingspan of 
two feet (610 mm) from tip to tip and was an omniverous feeder. It 
preyed upon rats, birds and other bats. Ed related that he was stand¬ 
ing by a mist net one night when this huge predator was chasing a 
small nectar feeder. Both the hunter and the hunted crashed into the 
mist net at the same time. This was truly the law of the jungle, a 
system of nature that many of us enjoy and respect. 
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I’ve always liked being on mountaintops. That may sound strange 
coming from a Florida Cracker who grew up at sea level, but after 
I moved to Central America, I soon discovered high open vistas of 
indescribable beauty. That’s why I got interested in the mountain 
above Golfito, Costa Rica, in 1973. It all happened shortly after our 
family was transferred there from Panama’s Caribbean coast. 

At the time, it seemed strange to me that other fruit company 
people had never been lured up this mountain to enjoy its views and 
wonders of nature, all seemingly so close to home, figuratively just 
a stone’s throw from the United Fruit Company’s banana port of 
Golfito. 

Many people were daunted by the rough terrain. I was told that 
only four-wheel-drive vehicles made it to the top, but my pickup 
truck soon proved otherwise. In only 15 minutes from the port, I 
was awed by the incomparable serenity and beauty from the ridge 
and knew that I must have my own place to gaze from atop this 
mountain. 

Viewed from the ridge, one could see bays, beaches, cliffs, 
creeks, waterfalls, and forested mountains with an incredible biodi¬ 
versity. At nearly 400 meters—1300 feet above sea level—there 
were cool breezes during the day and chilling temperatures at night. 
Near-constant rainfall (4,300 mm, 170 inches annually) kept the 
landscape green all year. 
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A breath-taking panorama could be viewed from all directions. 
No matter where you looked, forests clung to the steep mountain¬ 
side. Visible far below was the town of Golfito, squeezed between 
the mountain, the banana railroad tracks and the high tide. From our 
high perspective, we could see part of the elongated town bordered 
by the protected little gulf that connects the vast Golfo Dulce via a 
narrow channel where banana ships sailed in and out to the Pacific. 
Across the big gulf, we could see the Peninsula de Osa, talk about 
its infamous gold mining history, the constant stream of adventur¬ 
ers, and the Parque Nacional de Corcovado. 

Looking south, islands of sand appear in the mouth of the Rio 
Coto at low tide. Beyond the long Zancudo Beach, Peninsula de 
Burica is seen near the Panama border. To the east, behind the Coto 
banana and oil palm plantations, Panama’s Volcan Barn towers up 
11,400 feet. 

These were the magical landscapes silhouetted at sunset when 
cameras clicked slowly and the mind was tranquilized by unbeliev¬ 
able quiet beauty. We called our place up on the mountain Dulce 
Vista —Sweet View. 

Carlos Ramirez wanted to sell his finca on the ridge. He lived in 
a tin shack with his family of eight. Several of the children were not 
in school because of the obstacles imposed by the steep, wet walk 
up and down the mountain every day. Besides, Carlos simply 
couldn’t make a living on the red clay soil. He sold me his squat¬ 
ters rights for 2,400 Colones, about 300 U.S. dollars then, which 
included a water pipe line from a nearby waterfall. The only level 
terrain was about 20 meters wide by the family shack on the ridge. 
The rest of his claim, some 400 meters long, was nearly vertical on 
both sides. This was terrain for a mountain goat but Carlos and I 
walked the land anyway to identify his boundary li nes. When I 
asked him why he had chopped some of the forest on the west cliff, 
he exclaimed, “Es muy buena para la agricultural ’—It is very good 
for agriculture. I knew this was a lie but all I wanted was the majes¬ 
tic view and the climate. 

Once we’d cleaned the place and built a palm thatch rancho on 
the edge of the cliff, numerous visitors came to picnic, enjoy and 
photograph the breath-taking panorama. 
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In December of 1974, Phyllis and I invited a few friends to our 
rancho to observe the comet, Khouhutek, and to see a total eclipse 
of the sun at seven A.M. Surprisingly, people started arriving at 
4:30 in the morning. The air was chilly and the dark sky was starry 
and crystal clear. Nobody saw the comet, but the eclipse was spec¬ 
tacular. Just after a beautiful sunrise, people prepared all sorts of fil¬ 
ters and gimmicks to view the sun as the moon passed across the 
solar face, causing a temporary darkness. Inverted images of the 
eclipse were curiously seen on the tin wall of the shack after beam¬ 
ing through young, translucent limon leaves beside the house. 
Other inverted images were seen on the inner wooden wall after 
solar rays beamed through empty nail holes of the metal wall. 

The final phenomenon came when Phyllis served grits, scram¬ 
bled eggs, bread and coffee to 22 people. Breakfast was cooked on 
a wood fire in the tin shack’s kitchen. Since the event was on a 
Saturday morning, only the manager, Fabio Campos, and a few 
faithful employees returned to work. The rest of us enjoyed the day 
up on the mountain. 

Over the years, several interesting people stayed at our rancho to 
study the area. Dr. Gary Stiles, famed American ecologist at the 
University of Costa Rica, spent 10 days there studying 15 species 
of hummingbirds and their roles in pollinating Heliconia. This 
research data was added to his manuscript for Birds of Costa Rica. 
The book was co-authored with the great naturalist, Dr. Alexander 
Skutch, former research scientist for the United Fruit Company in 
the 1920s. Another friend, Roger Swain, spent time on the moun¬ 
tain studying complex ant and termite interrelationships for his 
doctoral thesis under the famed Dr. Edward O. Wilson at Harvard. 
Students and professors from the Organization of Tropical Studies 
also stayed at the rancho for field studies. Besides these academics, 
a clean-cut mystic used our place for a couple of weeks to meditate. 
He was a Hare Krishna and had traveled in India to find hi mself and 
the meaning of life. 

Gatherings at the rancho were common but one occasion was 
very different. We had invited a large, international group of friends 
for a picnic. My family was the first to arrive, and I parked our pri¬ 
vate truck along the ridge road. While I unloaded the truck, Phyllis 
walked up the steep trail to the rancho but soon rushed back nerv- 
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ously exclaiming, “We’ve been invaded by squatters!” I ran up the 
trail and my heart pounded as I counted 12 men, women, and chil¬ 
dren living in our rancho. Bedding and clothing were hanging all 
over the place, and their rice and beans were cooking on a wood 
fire. 

At first, I was speechless, but soon organized my thoughts 
enough to deal with the problem. As an opening remark, I calmly 
stated to the squatters that we had not met before. They confirmed 
this and replied firmly that they were homeless and had nowhere to 
go. Undaunted, I explained that many of our guests were arriving at 
this moment and asked the squatters to please vacate the area. 
Surprisingly, there was no resistance. Within ten minutes, they had 
gathered their clothes, bedding, and a few sacks of worldly posses¬ 
sions and regrouped beneath our mango tree down the hill. Even 
the hot coals were scooped into a bucket and taken to finish cook¬ 
ing their food. 

By this time, over two dozen guests had arrived and were wit¬ 
nessing this spectacle between the rich versus the poor and home¬ 
less. It was frightening and sad for them and for us. I fully expected 
the squatters to move back into our rancho after the party was over, 
but surprisingly, these unfortunates moved out the next day. 

Our cookout was a big success despite the squatter scare. Many 
nationalities were present, and English, Spanish, German and 
Dutch were spoken that day. A number of guests spoke three or four 
languages. The banana ship captain from the Condata was Polish 
and his engineer was German. After warming up with ample shots 
of vodka, Werner entertained the crowd with his lively accordion 
music and songs in English, German, Spanish and Hebrew. 
Guatemalan Raul Munoz and Ecuadorian Luis Martinez played 
guitars and sang traditional folk songs in Spanish. Friends from 
Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, Colombia and Bolivia joined the 
chorus. Other guests were from England, Austria, Canada and the 
USA. The Joen Weber family was German but had spent most of 
their life in Latin America. Two little Dutch girls were bom in 
Papua, New Guinea, and Han Geesink was bom and raised in 
Dutch colonial Indonesia. Most of our guests were oil palm and 
banana friends. 
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While the adults socialized around the rancho, kids were running 
all over the mountain getting dirty and having fun. A minor event 
caused some excitement among the women that day when a long 
green vine snake fell unexpectedly from the thatched roof onto the 
picnic table. Several of the women screamed, jumped and giggled 
nervously while I removed the harmless reptile from their midst. 
After the commotion had calmed down, one of the ladies spotted 
another vine snake in the thatched roof. The creature was only 
looking for frogs and insects and meant no harm. I jokingly sug¬ 
gested that the harmless reptile was part of the local fauna and that 
we should let him eat his share while we ate ours. That logic didn’t 
calm anyone’s fears and the area below the snake was promptly 
evacuated. 

Wildlife got lots of attention. Binoculars focused on parrots, 
parakeets, pigeons, trogons, toucans, and the colorful King Vulture. 
Exotic butterflies flitted everywhere. On some occasions, we saw 
wild pigs, agouti, coatimundi and an ocelot. The roar of the male 
howler monkey broke the silence across the mountain. White-faced 
capuchin monkeys and a dozen tiny squirrel monkeys foraged just 
across the road. 

The outing was held during the dry season, a time of spectacular 
sunsets, and some of us stayed to watch the sun go down. While we 
waited, noisy parrots and parakeets flew in to roost nearby. As the 
sky changed into blazing colors, we gazed across the waterways 
and shorelines and talked about banana company pioneers who had 
opened up this remote wilderness in the late 1930s. 

Banana people come and go and it was our turn to go in 1982. 
The transfer was just across the border to Puerto Armuelles in 
Panama. Even though our Dulce Vista quickly grew back into jun¬ 
gle, we counted our blessings that we were able to enjoy nine mem¬ 
orable years up on the mountain. 
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Picnic at Stephens rancho at Dulce Vista , 1978, on mountain 
above Golfito, Costa Rica. 
















Downtown Golfito 


%lolfito was a town with two faces. Part of this Costa Rican port 
was a United Fruit Company town where bananas were exported to 
far-off markets. Employees like me, with our offices and our fami¬ 
lies, enjoyed a country club lifestyle with all of the amenities. 
When I first arrived there as a bachelor in 1959, there was no road 
from the outside world because the Pan American highway had not 
been built. After a gravel road was pushed across the hills, our fam¬ 
ily lived there for nine years, beginning in 1973. 

The other part of Golfito was called Pueblo Civil, or Downtown 
Golfito, as I called it, and was the non-fruit company part of the 
port. Wedged between the base of a steep mountain and the edge of 
Golfito Bay, this area had businesses and houses (some of ill 
repute) along sloping streets that ran about six blocks long and 
three blocks deep. Gravel streets were frequently eroded by cas¬ 
cades of rainwater. Sometimes, gushing floods washed out the poor 
people living in shacks at the base of the mountain or along the 
creek canyons. Naturally, there were several noisy cantinas, small 
restaurants of all kinds, several Chinese stores and government 
offices. Two small hotels and several pensiones provided room and 
board for travelers. Like any Latin American pueblo, Downtown 
Golfito had a plaza where people met and teams played soccer— 
futbol. 
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Anyone who has lived in Central America knows about the 
nightmares of income tax complications, immigration problems 
and trying to collect car accident insurance. But there were also 
lesser, more trivial aggravations that later provided some laughs 
after the fact. 

The Post Office 

Once when I was in a hurry to register some letters at the post 
office, I asked for the forms, filled them out, gave them back to the 
clerk and asked how much I owed for stamps. With no apology, she 
said that the post office had no stamps. I stood there dumbfounded, 
wondering what to do next. She offered no sympathy or advice— 
as if it didn’t matter, as if it was of no consequence to be without 
stamps at the post office. Puzzled beyond belief, I asked what I 
should do. She pointed with her puckered lips toward the street and 
rotated her head to the left, indicating that maybe the shopkeeper at 
the pulperia on the corner had some stamps. I rushed off in a huff 
and sure enough the owner pulled out some damp stamps from 
among the cigarettes, onions and candy. He made only a tiny profit. 
I went back to the post office, unstuck the stamps, glued them onto 
the letters and left wondering about the mentahty of this flippant 
post office bureaucrat. 

Procedures at El Patronato 

Right up the street from the post office was El Patronato, the 
government agency for the protection of minors. Sometimes, pro¬ 
cessing papers there was enough to discourage anyone from having 
children. The law specified that any child leaving the country, even 
with both parents, had to have proper documents to prove their 
family relationship at the port of departure. This was to protect the 
child against kidnapping. Not a bad law, actually. 

The Patronato staff consisted of a grumpy, cantankerous old 
bureaucrat, two secretaries and an office boy, although just one per¬ 
son could easily have done the whole job. Passports, stamps and 
photographs had to be exactly in order and several officials were 
required to sign long, complicated government forms. After a con- 
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siderable wait, when you thought you had finally finished, you 
would be told that a timbre stamp for ten colones ($1.17 US) had to 
be glued on. So it wasn’t over. I had to get in the Company truck, 
drive a kilometer to the bank and buy the stamp if the bank was still 
open. This meant standing in another line at the bank, then return¬ 
ing back to the Patronato, only to stand in line again. 

Logic would say that the Patronato should have provided these 
stamps, but logic did not prevail here. This irksome procedure had 
to be repeated over and over, because travel outside the country was 
common for a banana family like ours. 

While waiting your turn at the Patronato, one could observe 
some surprising cosas de la vida —things of life. On one such occa¬ 
sion, a father, his very pregnant fourteen-year-old daughter and her 
husband-to-be were taking care of a sensitive personal family mat¬ 
ter. All three of them were very humble campesinos from way back 
in the jungle. They were at the Patronato because the girl’s father 
had the wisdom to want his future grandchild to be legally taken 
care of. 

What was taking place was a kind of shotgun wedding, or better 
said, a machete matrimony. Since the girl was a minor, the expect¬ 
ing father, who had just turned 18, was legally agreeing to live with 
the little mother-to-be until she was of legal age to marry him. The 
jefe of the Patronato was intensely interrogating the father, daugh¬ 
ter and her lover for all the many intimate details of their lives, 
sparing them no mercy. All the while, other people in the office 
were publicly watching and listening to every word spoken. This 
caused the family much embarrassment. During all of this, Phyllis, 
and I tried to keep our composure, but it wasn’t easy. 

Once we were outside the old wooden building, we burst out 
laughing and were grateful that our marriage and our children were 
legitimate. Thankfully, we had avoided the wrath of the Patronato 
and obtained the papers that allowed us to take our two children, 
Linda and Carl, out of the country. Phyllis and I can testify that 
innocent little mothers and careless lovers will be properly 
processed by the Golfito Patronato when cosas de la vida take their 


course. 
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El Banco Nacional 

The Banco Nacional de Costa Rica was located in an old United 
Fruit Company frame building in the middle of a labor-housing 
zone. The bank manager, Benjamin Sanchez, a first generation 
Chinese Costa Rican, had the reputation of being friendly, efficient 
and all business. But when foreigners walked into this well-run 
bank, there were some culture shocks waiting. One immediate 
observation was the lack of security. The vault was always left wide 
open, there was no guard and huge stacks of money were piled high 
in full view. I was in awe of this casual approach because I knew 
that a large part of the rich banana payroll came and went through 
this busy little bank. But to my knowledge, there was never a rob¬ 
bery. 

Upon entering the bank, one found an atmosphere that was com¬ 
pletely informal and personal. Once you had elbowed your way to 
the counter, you’d be served by young bank clerks who looked like 
they had just graduated from high school. At first glance, you won¬ 
dered if these kids should be handling your important accounts and 
money. They were dressed in tennis shoes, jeans, T-shirts—any¬ 
thing but traditional banker’s attire. Despite appearances, this 
young staff handled millions of colones, and I never heard of any 
serious discrepancies. 

The Bank Manager’s Son 

Amazing things did happen at the bank. One day I saw the two- 
year-old son of the bank manager sitting on a small table by the 
open vault. It became obvious that the clerks were baby sitting for 
his parents while they were on a short trip. From the looks of 
things, there was no question that this child was in control that day, 
as if he, himself, were the substitute bank manager. His posture and 
manner were like that of a little Ming emperor. I was intrigued and 
puzzled as I watched the clerks quietly serve customers in line and 
simultaneously comply with the kid’s demands. 

The child’s main activity was playing banker. On the table where 
he was sitting was a noisy coin separator which the boy was crank¬ 
ing by hand. When the machine jammed and stopped turning, he 
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would kick, bang and squawk until one of the clerks came over and 
got the gadget cranking again. After the coins ran out, the kid 
demanded, and got, a new bag of unsorted colones to crank. After 
so many cranks, he did just like the clerks—he started punching 
vigorously on an expensive electronic calculator. The boy did a lot 
of key punching before discovering that the machine was not 
turned on. This little banker soon recognized the problem, kicking 
and squawking some more until someone plugged in the cord to 
make the console light up. All the while, the child sat there looking 
very adult-like, focused on his work and never cracking a smile. 

As I stood there amused and amazed, it occurred to me that this 
was one hell of a spectacle to be going on in the bank. But all of the 
clerks handled this situation without alarm and remained com¬ 
pletely patient and calm as they quietly went about their duties. 

Finally, the boy’s act was dampened and terminated when a large 
puddle of urine spread over the table, ran under the calculator and 
into the coin sorter, then trickled onto the floor. Unbelievably, 
almost no one got very excited about this ridiculous situation. 
Clerks continued cashing checks and counting money for the 
moment. Then one of the male clerks, about 20 years old, volun¬ 
teered to take the wet baby to the family quarters upstairs. 

During our nine years in Golfito, I watched this boy grow. He 
attended the Compania Bananera de Costa Rica Mount Adams 
American School, where Phyllis was his teacher and the director. 
Leonardo excelled in all of his studies. Surely the little emperor 
was destined to be a banker or a moneyman of some sort. He had 
certainly learned how to sort coins and command attention from an 
early age. 

The Chica Pica Bar 

In the center of Pueblo Civil was a popular gathering place for 
the locals called the Chica Pica Bar. Beer and a shot of guaro made 
from cane spirits were the preference of some patrons, even in mid¬ 
morning. 

Like most cantinas in Costa Rica, bocas (snacks) were always 
served along with a drink. Tasty fried yuca and patacones (plan¬ 
tains) were common, but seafood dishes were more popular. 
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Marinated fish ( ceviche ) was always in the cooler beside two mar¬ 
inated shellfish dishes called chuchecas and pianguas —made from 
large clams that thrive in the tidal mud flats of Golfito Bay. They 
were nourished by Pacific Ocean tide waters mixed with raw 
sewage pouring directly into the bay from Pueblo Civil. No one 
seemed to worry about a probable health hazard because the meat 
from the clams was cooked , as they say, by an overnight soaking in 
lemon juice and Chica Pica salsa picante (hot sauce). The locals 
would defend the concoction with the challenge: “How could the 
lethal Escherichia coli bacteria possibly survive in such a deadly 
juice?” Phyllis always said that chopped up marinated rubber tires 
would be healthier and taste better too. 

One Saturday when I was waiting for Chino Jacon’s hardware 
store to open, I invited Stephen Kinsley, a new teacher at the Mount 
Adams American School, to join me at the Chica Pica Bar. Steve 
was savoring the contrast in cultures—drastic changes from flat, 
industrial Ohio to Golfito’s green mountains, waterfalls and fishing 
grounds, and he was ready for new experiences. 

We stood at the far end of the crowded tile bar and ordered two 
bottles of cold Pilsen beer. The barmaid asked in Spanish, “Do you 
want bocas, gentlemen?” My reply was a manly, “Si, como no. ” 
Soon, two bottles of beer arrived, along with two shot glasses filled 
with a gelatinous mass. Steve’s steely blue eyes suddenly popped 
out of his head, and he asked, “What the hell is that stuff?” I replied 
coolly, “Those are raw turtle eggs.” He said, “You’re kidding me!” 
not believing what he was seeing. 

He was beginning to overact a bit, so I discreetly pointed down 
the bar and said, “You see all those Tic os down the bar staring at us 
two gringosl They are waiting to see how we foreigners react to 
raw turtle eggs. If we make a repugnant gesture, they are going to 
laugh us out of this bar. Now here’s how you do it.” 

I raised the bottle of beer, said, “ salud ,” and took a swallow. 
Then I picked up the shot glass, said, “bottoms up,” and let the 
slimy turtle egg slither down my throat without any expression on 
my face. “ Que ricoT (how delicious!) I boasted loudly. Actually, I 
nearly vomited, but quickly washed the egg down with lots of beer. 

After a glance down the bar, I could see that everyone in the can¬ 
tina was still staring at us and hoping to get a good laugh. I urged 
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Steve to swallow his boca quickly. Hesitantly, he raised his glass to 
his lips and sipped at the slimy albumen very slowly. “No,” I 
admonished under my breath. “All at once.” Everyone in the Chica 
Pica had their eyes on this big, blond gringo doing something he 
never dreamed of doing in his whole life. He swallowed the egg 
down, then guzzled half a bottle of beer. It was convulsively funny 
to me, but I didn’t dare show any reaction. So far, we had cheated 
the Chica Pica’s patrons out of some good barroom humor. 

Sort of proud of his feat, Steve asked, “My God, why do they do 
this?” I explained that swallowing turtle eggs in Costa Rica was a 
macho thing—an aphrodisiac. “Who needs it?” he questioned. 
“Certainly not the Ticos ,” I assured him. 

For the moment, Steve felt quite pleased that he had passed this 
initiation rite and began to enjoy the beer. Suddenly, the barmaid 
popped two more raw turtle eggs in front of us. “What the hell is 
this?” he complained in disbelief in a higher-pitched voice. “The 
same thing,” I said, not too happily. Annoyed, he said, “You 
ordered these goddamned things again and expect me to eat another 
one?” I coolly explained that I hadn’t requested the second round 
of eggs because, after all, I’m a conservationist opposed to com¬ 
mercial use of turtle eggs. 

After this, I began to suspect that the barmaid was secretly hav¬ 
ing some fun. Then, I pointed out that all those people down the bar 
were still staring at us and hoping to get a laugh. We dealt with the 
situation and swallowed the eggs hastily. After a quick chaser of 
beer, Steve proclaimed, “Let’s get out of here before she serves 
more eggs.” Even the great patron saint of turtles, Professor Archie 
Carr, might have smiled and chortled, had he been there. 

Well, Steve, wherever you are, salud, pesetas and huevos de tor- 
tuga (Here’s to health, wealth and turtle eggs). I hope we can meet 
again someday, maybe at the Chica Pica Bar in Downtown Golfito. 

Addendum: The last time I heard from Steve and his family, he 
was a medical doctor for the Coast Guard in Kodiak, Alaska. 
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%Hold fever is a disease that alters the human mind. It frequently 
produces great moments of ecstasy, but terminal cases often result 
in violence and financial ruin. During my ten years in southwest 
Costa Rica, I saw a lot of cases—some ecstatic and others disas¬ 
trous. I even enjoyed a mining adventure myself. Fortunately, my 
experience had a happy ending. 

Gold Flecks and Amateur Prospectors 

In 1959, several of us from the Palmar Research Station got 
excited about the prospects of panning for gold in the hills south of 
the Rio Esquinas. The chief promoter, Mario Volio, invited 
Hermann Fabrega Proesch, Roy Roig, Jim Harrison and myself to 
try our luck one Sunday. 

The Pan Am erican Highway had not been built yet so we took a 
motorcar on the main rail line from Palmar to Piedras Blancas 
where banana farms were started in 1940. The trip took an hour or 
so. Upon arrival, we were slightly chilled from the morning air and 
drank hot coffee at the Esquinas Banana District comedor that was 
run by a Yugoslav named Fortunato Erak and his wife. Afterwards, 
we transferred to a smaller rail car and rode slowly through tall 
Gros Michel bananas along the north bank of the Rio Esquinas. 
Near the end of the wobbly, abandoned rail line, there was dense 
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jungle that had grown over the tracks after the plantations had died 
from Panama disease. Mario signaled for the driver to stop at a 
point where the river cut through a small coastal range of mountains 
before emptying into the Golfo Dulce. One by one, we crossed the 
swift river in a tiny dugout that was hardly 10 feet long. Fortunately, 
the boatman knew his business and poled us across without inci¬ 
dent. 

The group had been pretty quiet up to that point, but they became 
animated after inspecting my gold-panning equipment. Before leav¬ 
ing Palmar, I asked what we should take to pan gold. I was told just 
to bring myself. That answer didn’t satisfy me, so I brought a pie 
plate and a garbage can lid. The other guys made jokes about my 
equipment, but at least I had something in hand. They were pre¬ 
pared with nothing but a bottle of White Label Scotch. “Some gold 
prospectors,” I thought to myself. 

Since three of us were entomologists—Harrison, Roig and 
myself—we took an insect net to catch butterflies and other insects. 
Brilliant iridescent blue Morpho butterflies tantalized us well 
beyond the reach of the net, but there were many other colorful 
species that were easier to catch. The hills and mountains were still 
covered with lush rain forests that made the hike scenic and refresh¬ 
ing in the morning. The drippy display of epiphytes and vines pre¬ 
sented an exotic tropical profile. 

Only a few years before, Dr. Paul Allen had described the trees in 
these forests while living nearby in a huge home isolated in the rain 
forest. This house was built by the United Fruit Company near the 
Esquinas Botanical Gardens where Dr. Allen was director. He never 
dreamed that the Pan American Highway, the only highway ru nnin g 
through Central America, would cut through his isolated front yard 
several years later. 21 _ 

21 In 1975, as an act of conservation, Hermann Fabrega and I bought the 40- 
hectare (100 acres) forest where Paul and Dorothy Allen lived, collected plants, 
and wrote his famous book, Rain Forests of the Golfo Dulce. Otherwise, this rare 
forest would have been chopped, burned and eroded away. The plot is the last 
primeval forest along the highway and is located at Kilometer 54 on the railroad 
and at Kilometer 288 along the Pan American highway. In front of the forest 
reserve, some of the original trees and other species planted in the botanical gar¬ 
den by Paul Allen and Paul Hari can still be seen in what is now a cow pasture 
or tree farm. In 1999, we donated this historic forest to the University of Kansas 
and the University of Costa Rica for tropical studies and preservation. 
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Annual rainfall at Esquinas and Piedras Blancas frequently 
reached 7,600 millimeters (300 inches) and this made the muddy 
trail tricky to walk. We hiked through the red clay hills for about 
three hours before coming to a small clearing with a palm thatch 
rancho —a palm hut. This was the dwelling of three humble 
campesinos —peasants—who were trying to make a living by pan¬ 
ning for gold along a cold mountain stream. 

Typically, the roof of this house was thatched with palm leaves, 
the walls were wild canes and the lower and attic floors were slats 
of a black palm trunk. The hard palm slats were springy but strong 
and resistant to termites and rots. Food was cooked on an open fire 
pit on the lower floor. Smoke went up through the roof and kept the 
palm leaves dry and preserved. Sack hammocks were swung for 
relaxing and taking a siesta, but the men slept on the upper floor 
under the snug roof. 

After shaking hands with these friendly Ticos, as Costa Ricans 
call themselves, we went over to the creek bank and started shift¬ 
ing loose gravel in my pie plate and the garbage can lid. Later, we 
asked permission to use the gold miner’s pick and shovel stored 
under the rancho. The water was cold, but the sun was bright and 
warm. Pretty soon, I took my shirt off and squatted along the edge 
of the stream laboriously panning away to no avail. No doubt, the 
two Ticos must have been amused by watching five crazy people 
picking and shoveling gravel from the stream and shifting it in a pie 
plate and garbage can lid. Finally, our hosts showed sympathy by 
offering their professional pans. What a difference this made and 
we started to find gold. As verified by a hand lens hanging around 
my neck, the five us collected a mere seven flecks of gold which 
was guarded in a small vial. Although this task turned into hard 
work, it was fun. We continued with anticipation. This work pro¬ 
voked thirst that was quenched by pouring down a little White 
Label and washing it down with clear, mountain water. 

About noon, the fun wore off and we quit. Jim Harrison wanted 
more gold and negotiated to buy ten grams of gold dust from our 
Tico hosts. He agreed to pay seven colones (about a dollar) per 
gram, which was the going rate paid by the Banco Central. The 
gold flecks were weighed on a simple and crude scale hanging from 
a rafter of the rancho. To refine the measurements, these jungle 
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gold mi ners used tiny five-centimo coins to determine the exact 
weight of the gold. Harrison and the rest of us doubted the accuracy 
of their measurements, but he paid what they asked. 

Soon after we started down the mountain, the torrential afternoon 
rains began, and the return trip was not so pleasant. 

The next morning, Jim went to the Palmar banana research lab¬ 
oratory and weighed his “ten grams” of gold. The flecks were 
placed on a sensitive scale. Jim soon announced the correct 
weight—ten grams to the milligram. The campesinos never 
doubted it in the first place because that was the way they made a 
living. These three gold diggers living way back in the jungle may 
have been poor, but they were honest. 

Yellow Gold Under the Green Gold 

Unbelievable tons of archaeological pieces are buried under the 
Palmar plantations. I used to think the Palmar forest was virgin and 
primeval before bananas were planted there in the late 1930s, but it 
couldn’t have been. I also suspected that there were just small, scat¬ 
tered settlements of primitive bush Indians around the Palmar area, 
but that was not possible either. The proof is simply found by walk¬ 
ing along the never-ending network of canals and drains of the 
banana farms. Nearly 400 kilometers of canals drained Palmar’s 12 
banana farms in the 1970s and there were hardly any canals with¬ 
out numerous artifacts protruding from their banks. Draglines and 
ditch diggers constantly re-passed drains, crunching their way 
through continuous layers of broken potsherds and relics. I have 
walked in the bottoms of numerous re-passed drains, pulling out 
broken pots and odd pieces, always thinking that I would glimpse 
a gold piece glittering through the friable silty loam soil. My 
thoughts were not unique by any means. Just ask any dragline oper¬ 
ator, overseer or banana worker about the prospects of finding the 
proverbial pot of gold and jade. 

One bountiful site is in the center of the Palmar plantations and 
covers about 600 hectares (1,500 acres). This pre-Columbian civi¬ 
lization deposited thick and extensive layers of broken potsherds 
that may have been used to firm the wet surface of ancient com¬ 
munities. There are literally millions of pieces of broken pots, many 
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with black, red and orange paintings and sculptured figures used for 
handles and legs. To me, this was proof that there was a huge com¬ 
munity with thousands of Amerindians, many of whom must have 
been constantly occupied with making polychrome pots and stone 
sculptures. The evidence clearly shows that these people were cul¬ 
turally and technically advanced. Their success in the art of metal¬ 
lurgy was outstanding. No doubt, there was trade with other tribes 
in Central America. 

Such academic ponderings are intellectually stimulating for me 
and a few others, but archaeological curiosity and preservation is of 
little concern to most artifact grave diggers, better know as hua- 
queros. They have only one thing in mind—gold and jade figures. 
These treasures are found in ancient Indian graves that are lined 
with smooth, white, river rocks. There are hundreds of burial sites 
throughout the Palmar banana plantations. Graves are detected by 
probing the soil with long, slender metal rods that sound out the 
stones. Once a grave outline has been defined, shovel work begins. 
Diggers may find nothing, or maybe just some nice pots or stone 
figures that are frequently broken by the shovel and discarded. 
However, some huaqueros occasionally hit the mother lode by 
uncovering valuable pre-Columbian gold figures or jade. 

The gold may be in the form of naked men and women, gods, 
birds, bats, cats, squirrels, monkeys and other tropical animals. 
Breast plates and thin hammered gold leaf discs are also excavated. 
These objects of art are a rare sight to gaze upon, especially if one 
is the owner. A gold huaca weighing only a few grams will sell for 
hundreds of dollars on the open black market. 

There are strict laws against wanton destruction and private prof¬ 
iteering by illegal diggers. Nevertheless, people find ways around 
the law. They dig at night by the light of lanterns or they try their 
luck on Sundays when no one is working in the plantation. 

Gold fever and fate are frequently fickle. One excited digger was 
tunneling beneath the surface of banana plants when his luck ran 
out. The tunnel caved in and he was buried in the grave he unwit¬ 
tingly dug for himself. With due respect, a metal pipe cross was 
placed over his tomb. Somehow, word got out that he had found 
gold. Like a flash, diggers suddenly came from everywhere. They 
completely dug around the cross leaving it standing on a tiny island 
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of soil. The cross is still there today. Alas, nobody found gold near 
the grave site and the man died for nothing. 

Some do strike it rich. Children from the Palmar Farm Six labor 
camp were playing along a freshly-dug canal bank when one of 
them spotted a glittering gold figure washed out by the rain the 
night before. Soon, dirt was flying all over the place and the kids 
were screaming with excitement. About a dozen pieces of gold 
were uncovered by the youngsters. Their commotion attracted 
hordes of women and workers from the labor compound. This mob 
went into a digging frenzy and literally ripped up the entire land¬ 
scape. To stop the destruction of the new canal and the banana cul¬ 
tivation, the Company had to rush in soldiers from the Guardia 
Rural to restore order. 

Luck even comes in the line of duty sometimes. During the 
1970’s, two Palmar electricians were assigned to install a telephone 
in the Farm Four office. The men had to place a new pole halfway 
between the main telephone line and the field office. A truck 
dropped them off at the site with shovels, wires, tools and all the 
gear needed to rig up the new phone. 

While digging the hole with a post hole digger, the two men 
struck some pottery, which they carefully removed from the hole. 
They must have been at the end of the rainbow because these elec¬ 
trical workers found the proverbial pot of gold. The men then 
started digging with a shovel and found more pots and more gold 
artifacts. The site was probably a royal burial. After several hours 
of digging on Company time, they collected the treasures and aban¬ 
doned their job. All of the tools, the telephone and electrical com¬ 
ponents were left on the ground by the hole of gold. They caught a 
ride back to Palmar, packed their belongings and left for San Jose 
with the treasures. Amazingly, these ex-electricians never even 
came by the office to announce their findings, or that they were 
leaving their jobs, or even to ask for their severance pay. When the 
news spread about this find, there was a new epidemic of digging 
in the area and the place became pockmarked with more holes. 

A few years later, two workers were digging holes to replant 
banana rhizomes by the Farm Nine spray plane runway. They had 
crunched into loose deposits of potsherds many times before, but 
this time, several dozen jade figures appeared near the surface. 
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After they hastily found a buyer who paid cash for their findings, 
both men left after telling their overseer to do all kinds of vulgar 
things to himself. One laborer quickly spent his small fortune in 
San Jose. The other partner invested all of his wealth in women, 
suddenly-found friends, and lots of booze in the cantinas of Puerto 
Cortes. This man humbly returned to the plantations looking for his 
old job again, but his former jefe was not forgiving. 

Wanton acts of destruction of rare artifacts was taken to the 
extreme when mindless diggers decided that there must be gold 
inside the famous 13-ton stone balls found in Palmar. Several of the 
stone spheres were blown open with explosives only to reveal solid 
rock. The remaining pieces of stone balls can still be found lying in 
and near banana plantations. Other prospectors suspected that gold 
must be buried underneath the giant balls, so they dug around and 
under them, also to no avail. The heavy spheres fell into these holes 
and only the tops of the carved stones were visible near the surface. 

Fortunately, extensive collections of gold, jade, pots and stone 
sculptures are on display in several museums in San Jose, as well 
as in the American Museum of Natural History in New York and 
the Brooklyn Museum. No doubt, there are still many artifacts rest¬ 
ing among the decayed bodies of the ancient peoples of Palmar. I 
doubt, though, if these treasures will eternally rest in peace because 
gold fever is incurable. 

The Professionals 

There are amateur professionals and big-time professionals, all 
seeking their fortune in gold in southwest Costa Rica. Despite the 
adventure and fun, the sum total of these gold ventures has been a 
comedy of errors, financial defaults and frauds. Indigenous 
Americans obviously worked gold very well before Christopher 
Columbus and his successors fouled things up, but it was not until 
the decades between 1940 and 1980 that gringo Americans made 
some amusing history working with gold around the Golfo Dulce. 
Latin Americans left some legends as well. 

One notable gold rush was started in the 1960s when a nugget 
weighing 2.8 kilograms (6.2 pounds) was found on Isla Violin at 
the mouth of Rio Sierpe. Gold hunters rushed into the area from 
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everywhere but their findings were disappointing. The famous 
nugget is on permanent exhibition in the museum at the Plaza de la 
Cultura in San Jose. 

There are numerous free-lancers who intermittently inhabit the 
shores of the Peninsula de Osa. Many of them work the Rio Tigre 
on the Golfo Dulce shore and hang their hats at cheap pensiones in 
Puerto Jimenez, a wild frontier village. Others go by foot or fly 
across the hilly peninsula to the wild Pacific coast at Rio Oro or Rio 
Carate where gold adventurers are infamous. Even though it is pro¬ 
hibited, raiders sneak into the Parque Nacional de Corcovado and 
take gold from the park’s rivers when the guards are not looking. 

In the late 1940s, a United Fruit Company engineer, George 
Mathias, got gold fever, gave up his career and invested all of his 
savings in a used dragline and other equipment to work gold near 
the Rio Tigre on the peninsula. There was gold, but not enough, and 
he walked away broke and unhappy. He returned to Mamita Unai 
(Costa Rican slang for Mama United Fruit) to make a living. 

Others have more fun. I once knew a labor union leader from a 
tire factory in Ohio who regularly took a leave of absence with pay 
once or twice a year. He would fly to Golfito with some compan¬ 
ions who paid his way from Ohio and back. This yanqui tourist 
served as the gold and fun guide for buddies and new adventurers. 
They would take the two-hour trip across Golfo Dulce to Puerto 
Jimenez in a covered dugout and check into a seedy pension. Near 
this frontier town, there was excitement and adventure just half an 
hour away. Sometimes a small fortune was taken by shoveling and 
panning for gold in the Rio Tigre. There were always some gold 
flecks in the gravel to spark their interest, but the sight of an occa¬ 
sional nugget put them into a state of wildness. They further 
expressed their feelings during drinking and cavorting sprees in the 
cantinas in Puerto Jimenez. This was the kind of ego trip these 
macho gringos had come for. 

Such exploitation of Costa Rica’s national resources is illegal 
unless the gold is licensed and sold through the Banco Central. 
Open flaunting of the law by adventurous foreigners frequently 
infuriated the Ticos and this resulted in crackdowns and raids by the 
Guardia Rural. Nevertheless, if hidden contraband was not found 
during strip searches in the airport before leaving the country, a 
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tourist with gold could take back some nice souvenirs to the United 
States. 

The port of Golfito had an interesting colony of bonafide char¬ 
acters, many of whom hung out at the foreigner’s “watering hole,” 
El Miramar, formerly known as El Balneario and Los Banos. One 
such character was Red Ferrer who spent the pleasant months of the 
year in his native North Carolina and the winter in Golfito. His 
North Carolina accent was extreme, as was his gringo Spanish. At 
one time, he was mining gold on Rio de la Vaca near the Panama 
border, but typically, the venture failed. He found another enthusi¬ 
ast with money and gold fever and set him up in business—for a 
price. Red took his money and left happy. Like all the rest before 
him, the new investor struck bad times and sold out to another 
enthusiast, ad infinitum. 

Red frequently loitered around the Golfito airport or the 
Miramar bar dangling gold nuggets in front of bright-eyed tourists 
who couldn’t resist a rare opportunity—“gin-you-wine gold at the 
right price”—as Red would say. He was funny, likable and had a 
captive market. Trinket sales paid for Red’s upkeep. Jokingly, I 
always accused him of picking up pieces of melted bronze welding 
rods on the floor of the machine shop and selling them as gold 
nuggets to naive travelers. With a witty, nasal drawl, he’d reply, 
“Sonny, I’ll guarantee ‘em anything as long as I know they’re git- 
tin on that airplane fer the United States.” Both he and the buyer 
always seemed to be happy after a sale. Actually, his nuggets were 
probably real, but I suspect that most of the pre-Columbian figures 
he sold were replicas bought so cheaply and easily in San Jose. 

Another well-known professional was Richard McWilliams—a 
man who had been through it all. He was in the gold mining busi¬ 
ness in Colombia in the 1960’s when his home was invaded by ban¬ 
dits who demanded gold and money. When neither appeared, one 
of the bandits slit the maid’s throat right in front of the terrified 
family. This experience sent the family reeling and packing. 
Eventually, Mac came to Golfito and started a gold operation on the 
wild Pacific shore at Rio Carate. This river borders the southern 
boundary of the Parque Nacional de Corcovado. 

Just getting there was a major problem. It was six hours by foot 
or horseback from Puerto Jimenez across the rugged Peninsula de 
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Osa. To solve the transportation problem, Mac cleared the jungle 
near the beach and built a dirt landing strip for small planes, 
notably for AVE, which I called “Ave Maria Airlines.” The single¬ 
engine Cessna flew in anything—cargo, labor, miners, and live¬ 
stock. AVE’s infamous safety record did not deter passengers from 
coming to work with gold. 

To bring in heavy machinery and materials, Mac operated a 
barge from Golfito. After roughing heavy seas along the coast, the 
barge made an extremely hazardous beach landing in the wild 
Pacific surf. Over the years, there were sinkings, costly mishaps 
and deaths, but there was gold in those hills and nothing seemed to 
stop the power of gold fever. 

Even after a noble effort and so much hard work, McWilliams 
went broke. His Rio Carate operation took on new partners and 
badly needed capital. Mac continued to work in the new company 
as a manager and advisor for some Chicago bankers. The business 
changed hands again but Mac was always available as an advisor. 
Finally, a rich Canadian invested several million dollars in Carate 
in the 1970’s when gold prices spiraled. Despite a lot of modern 
equipment and capital, the company failed, just like all the rest. 
Predictably, the sequence will go on forever simply because gold is 
there. I have seen and touched it in the Rio Carate canyon and it 
does seem to affect the brain in a strange way. 

McWilliams finally gave up on gold and invested his money in 
Mac’s Barbecue Chicken in Golfito, then Mac’s Donut Shop. He 
sold these troublesome businesses and obtained a lease to run the 
Miramar Hotel and Bar. This new diversification was fun for a 
while, but several young women brought both joy and trouble into 
his life. One jealous Costa Rican lover scandalized the place one 
evening by leaving Mac with severe bruises and some broken 
bones. As they say in Costa Rica, Son cosas de la vida (These are 
things of life). Shortly after this violent incident, Mac sub-leased 
his sub-sub-lease to Whitey and Barbara Hilton. He left Golfito and 
started a restaurant in Puntarenas. With luck, he’ll find his golden 
nugget of happiness up there, but if history repeats itself, Mac will 
be back in Golfito on a new mining venture one of these days. The 
place is irresistible. So is gold. 
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In southwestern Costa Rica on the Pacific, there is a flood plain 
called Palmar. Alluvial soils deposited by the Rio Ten-aba (formerly 
the Rio Diquis) completely silted in an ancient bay that originally 
came up to the foothills. When the United Fruit Company entered 
this region in 1937 to plant bananas, only a few Boruca Indians, 
plus a handful of new settlers, lived along the river. The rest of the 
area was a vast tropical wilderness. Soon, the forests were felled 
and the Palmar banana plantations were started. 

As the area developed, a most outstanding attraction on the 
Palmar landscape became famous. I refer to the large stone balls 
that were scattered over the flood plain and along the base of the 
foothills. These spheres ranged from the size of bowling balls to 
2.5-meter (8.1 feet) monoliths weighing 15 tons. The stone is gran¬ 
ite but there is no natural granite in this region. 

Dr. Doris Stone, anthropologist-archaeologist and daughter of 
Samuel Zemurray, Chairman of the United Fruit Company, was one 
of the foremost scientists who studied these artifacts. Many theories 
were propounded about the origin, original positions, patterns and 
uses of these balls, but the mystery remained unanswered. Neither 
Dr. Stone nor anyone else could clearly define a meaningful pattern 
of distribution, although many people imagined that the stones 
were in triangles, lines, or formations relating to celestial bodies or 
pre-Columbian burial grounds. As an exception, several balls had 
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been mounted on cobblestone platforms at ancient burial grounds. 
This demonstrated the engineering abilities of the Indians and also 
suggests ritual use. 

Since the Palmar area is rich in pre-Columbian artifacts, most 
people believe that indigenous peoples skillfully shaped giant 
blocks of granite into almost perfect spheres, then rolled the balls 
from the far-off site of Las Bolas to Palmar. After all, these same 
ancient people had mastered the art of making intricate gold pieces, 
polychrome pottery and handsome stone sculptures found pro¬ 
fusely in thousands of hectares throughout the Palmar banana zone. 

While the foregoing explanation of the origin of the stone balls 
is interesting and amazing, another concept must also be men¬ 
tioned. Articles by National Geographic and geologists have illus¬ 
trated similar stone balls found in Mexico and Africa. Geologists 
explained that large blobs of molten material were blown out of 
volcanoes into the sea. WLen water cooled these volcanic masses, 
a sphere was formed, as occurs when hot lead is dropped into cold 
water to make round pellets of buckshot. This theory is unaccept¬ 
able to most of the local citizens. 

Regardless of the true origin of the Palmar stone balls, modem 
man has reverted to some primitive behavior regarding these mono¬ 
liths. Gravediggers looking for pre-Columbian gold figures specu¬ 
lated that gold was under these balls. Consequently, they dug 
around the balls, causing them to roll into a hole in order to have a 
look underneath. Of course, they found nothing. As a result, only 
the very tops of several such balls are visible in Palmar’s Farm Six. 
Other irresponsible gold seekers blew open several balls with dyna¬ 
mite hoping to find treasure inside. These mindless acts only 
revealed a heart of solid stone inside. 

When banana people first settled in the area in the late 1930’s 
and 1940’s, a new status symbol became popular. It became fash¬ 
ionable to have a large ball displayed in one’s yard. Banana engi¬ 
neers carefully extracted the giant spheres and loaded them onto 
banana rail cars for delivering to an employee’s yard. The bosses 
usually had the biggest balls and some yards had more than one 
ball. Soon, balls were scattered from their original sites in Palmar 
to the port of Golfito, the plantations of Coto and even up to the 
capital city of San Jose. Some of the spheres were exported on a 
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banana ship to a New York museum. As the supply of balls dimin¬ 
ished, the value increased. Eventually, the ultimate happened—a 
sculptor in Cartago started carving giant replicas to sell to status¬ 
conscious people in San Jose. Poured concrete balls also appeared. 

Beginning in 1974, a series of bizarre events befell two of the 
largest balls ever found in Palmar. An entrepreneur from San Jose 
approached the General Manager, Fabio Campos, in Golfito asking 
permission to buy the two large balls buried in Farm Six. Don Fabio 
denied permission, explaining that the balls were considered arti¬ 
facts and property of the government. Since the man was to sell 
each ball for 10,000 Costa Rican colones, or about 1,200 US dol¬ 
lars, he was very displeased and reacted arrogantly. 

In less than a year, the indignant entrepreneur engineered a most 
amazing feat. On a Saturday afternoon, a large, low trailer loaded 
with a D-6 Caterpillar tractor and a gang of men went into the mid¬ 
dle of Farm Six to the site of the two coveted balls and began to 
extract them from the soil. This was a tremendous task because the 
two-meter in diameter spheres weighing 13 tons were almost com¬ 
pletely buried, with only the smooth tops showing near the surface. 
In the process of extracting, moving and loading the balls, numer¬ 
ous banana plants were trampled, irrigation pipes cracked and 
monorail cableways were broken. It was a well-organized operation 
because no one in the banana district saw the thieves leave with the 
two monoliths hidden under canvas covers. 

Although the local escape was a great success, their luck ran out 
while going up the steep mountain to San Jose. The heavy truck 
broke down before reaching the 11,000-foot Cerro de la Muerte. 
Fortunately, a motorist passing by stopped to help. He was curious 
to see what the two humps were underneath the canvas and had a 
look. Thus, the two treasures were discovered. 

By pure coincidence, the motorist knew about these stone balls 
and immediately reported his discovery to Fabio Campos. Don 
Fabio took legal action and had a judge order the balls back to 
Palmar immediately. Although the outraged ball bandit severely 
threatened don Fabio with scandalous blackmail, the culprit was 
forced to comply with the judge’s order. The balls were returned 
and ceremoniously placed under the watchful eyes of District 
Superintendent Fernando Paniagua on the golf course in front of 
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the Paniagua house. Fernando took great pride in displaying these 
artifacts and henceforth, they became known as “Fernando’s 
Balls.” These spectacular monoliths were truly a sensation and 
became the popular subject of photographs taken by numerous 
admirers. 

Afterwards, Company lawyers drew up a case to prosecute the 
ball thief. The truck driver confessed to everything and agreed to 
testify as a chief witness. The trial started but the truck driver never 
showed up in court. The judge dismissed the case for lack of evi¬ 
dence, and that was the end of the prosecution of the big ball bandit. 

The balls lay in peace for several years until the Minister of 
Culture, dona Marina Volio Trejos, advised the banana company 
that the balls were to be placed in the new Plaza de la Cultura next 
to the Teatro Nacional in San Jose. Even fortified mounts had 
already been constructed in the plaza to hold the balls. Banana peo¬ 
ple and citizens of the Palmar area were outraged that these balls 
might leave their native habitat again. Compania Bananera lawyers 
and General Manager Joern Weber appealed to the highest author¬ 
ities for an injunction, but the minister’s orders prevailed. 

In 1980, the two balls were once again loaded onto a truck and 
headed for San Jose. The truck had only crossed the bridge over the 
Rio Terraba when it was abruptly stopped in front of the local high 
school in Palmar Norte. Local citizens and students had organized 
a blockade by lying down en masse across the Pan-American 
Highway to block the truck. Local and Central American traffic 
was also blocked all day and night. The Guardia Rural was called 
out to keep order, but none of the protesters were removed. The 
Minister of Culture was outraged but helpless. The truck driver 
gave up after two days and unloaded the two giant balls in the patio 
of the school. There was great cheering and celebration, and every¬ 
one was happy except the Minister of Culture. At last, Fernando’s 
balls are resting in peace in Palmar Norte. 
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Stone spheres on the golf course at Palmar, Costa Rica. Each ball weighs about 
13 tons and is two meters in diameter. Clyde Stephens (standing), Carl and Linda 
marvel at the wonder of “Fernando’s Balls" in April of 1974 just after the arti¬ 
facts had been stolen from Farm Six and returned to Palmar. Photo by Phyllis 
Stephens. 





The Golfito Boat 
People 


W ith each new decade, another wave of newcomers reached the 
banana port of Golfito. Most—but not all—arrived because thou¬ 
sands of employees were needed by United Fruit’s last great 
Central American banana division, La Compania Bananera de 
Costa Rica. But this story is not about the bananeros. It’s about ex¬ 
patriots that I fondly call the Golfito Boat People. I do so because 
it was by boat that these adventurers navigated to and from their 
palm-thatched huts and homes they had ingeniously built along the 
Bay of Golfito and the Golfo Dulce shoreline of southwestern 
Costa Rica. 

Some were veterans of World War II who showed up in the 
1950’s. In the 1960’s, beatniks, draft-dodgers and protesters of the 
Viet Nam war arrived. During the next decade, there was an influx 
of hippies, flower children and drug cultists. Life for them was lib¬ 
eral and communal living was in style. Others among this hodge¬ 
podge were ordinary world travelers in search of adventure and fun. 
(Has anyone been left out?) 

They chose Costa Rica because, unlike conservative, militaristic 
Panama, it was easier to enter and stay. Liberal attitudes of Costa 
Ricans and the authorities gave immigrants the freedom they were 
looking for. 

Some of the boat people drifted into Golfito as penniless hitch¬ 
hikers, but others were rich and came on expensive yachts. A bunch 
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came by motorcycles or in old rattletrap vans from California and 
a few jumped ship at the dock. They flew on LACSA and AVE from 
San Jose in an hour. (I called it Ave Maria Airlines because one 
needed faith to fly on AVE.) Others came by bus—an eight hour 
trip. 

It wasn’t unusual to hear the Boat People described as “typical 
tropical tramps” and a bunch of “beach bums”—and some were. 
But I found them fascinating, enjoyed their company and shared 
their pleasures. After knowing so many of them, I was never able 
to lump the Boat People into a defined category. They came from 
nearly every walk of life. Some were well educated while others 
were simply self-taught either by desire or by absolute necessity. In 
Golfito, the Boat People had a lot in common and bonded socially, 
but most remained outside the social circle of the Banana 
Company. 

There were British, Australians, Canadians, French, Germans 
and other nationalities, but most of the travelers were from the 
United States. Some came for a few weeks or months. Others 
stayed for years and some for a lifetime. For only a few Costa 
Rican colones, they bought squatters rights to exotic little parcels 
of tropical paradise along the rugged shorelines of the beaches, 
bays and rivers. These secluded spots were fulfilling for awhile 
because making love, not war, was fun. But when their coins ran 
out and the stomach got hungry, life took on a different meaning. 
Just gathering wet firewood from the jungle for cooking the next 
meal of yuca, plantains, rice and beans required a lot of time, but 
still, such chores reduced the risks of getting cabin fever in their 
palm-thatched huts on rainy days and nights. Those who couldn’t 
cope and adjust had to move on, and many did. 

Captain Tom 

One of the first and most legendary individuals of the Boat 
People was Captain Tom Clairmont, formerly of Akron, Ohio. As a 
young marine, Tom lost a leg at Guadalcanal in 1942 when a 
Japanese plane strafed him. As a veteran’s benefit after the war, he 
bought a surplus submarine chaser and got into the tug and cargo 
trade. At first, business was good along the coasts of Central and 
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South America, but when his boat needed an overhaul, Tom could¬ 
n’t afford the repair. In 1954, he cruised into the Golfito harbor, 
revved up his engines full speed and made a spectacular permanent 
beach landing at Playa Cacao where he staked his claim to fame. 
He bought the parcel of beach on the north bank of the Golfito ship 
channel for 125 colones —about 25 U.S. dollars in those days. 

I will never forget my first visit to Captain Tom’s Shipwreck Bar 
in 1973. Upon entry into his humble house, he asked me to sign his 
guest book. Signatures and comments by yacht people and other 
visitors had filled up seven guest books over the years and one 
could read entries by people from all around the world. This was 
the most popular anchorage for yachts at the time because Tom’s 
legend had been written up in several seafaring magazines. Besides 
listening to great tales of the tropics, there was cold beer if you got 
thirsty, and his jungle burger if you got hungry. He made it clear 
that he was not in the drug business but was silent if anyone wanted 
to smoke marijuana discreetly and privately elsewhere. Visitors 
could rent a hammock, a tree house or a bunk under a palm thatch 
roof very cheaply. Life here was simple, friendly and liberal. 

Tom’s house was right on the surf a few feet from high tide, just 
about 150 meters from where he’d rammed the old sub-chaser on 
the beach. The outside was a motley hodgepodge of rough boards 
anchored by cement blocks at the base. A small room overlooking 
the beach served as Tom’s bar and restaurant and his living room as 
well. There was nothing co mm ercial looking nor signs for adver¬ 
tising—they weren’t needed. Often, friends, patrons and Tom 
lounged outside under the coconut palms on chairs or benches or 
swung in a hammock attached to the palms at the edge of the surf. 

While sitting in his front room, I mentioned that the decor of 
brass lamps, wood paneling, seats, the table and even a ship’s steer¬ 
ing wheel looked just like a captain’s cabin. He confirmed that his 
old submarine chaser had been dismantled and reassembled in his 
beach shack. Nothing was left of the boat but a rusty old hull awash 
in the surf nearby. 

When electricity was needed, he’d grab a pair of aluminum 
cmtches patched up with wire, go to his workshop and crank up the 
power plant removed from his old ship. 
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Tom had sired three children in a previous marriage, and then in 
the 1970’s, a multiple romance developed on Playa Cacao. At the 
time of my visit, he was proudly living with three young Costa 
Rican women. Some years later, he settled down with just Rocio 
and had three more babies - Lulu, Tommy and Indira. 

Once, when I cruised by with Dr. Pat Butler in the Banana 
Company fishing boat, Tom was sitting on the beach in front of his 
house with a tiny naked baby bouncing on his knee. I yelled out, 
“Hey Tom, is that your new grand baby?” He indignantly but 
proudly replied, “Grand baby, hell, this is my latest daughter!” He 
was always in good humor, laughed heartily and didn’t give a damn 
that his fat belly hung well over his shipwrecked cutoff pants held 
up by a cord. A shirt was not part of his daily attire. Having only 
one leg didn’t stop him from doing anything—certainly not from 
siring babies. 

I once made some joking remark about a man of his age still hav¬ 
ing babies. He stopped me cold with a philosophical answer 
explaining that he was at just the right age to have children. They 
made such good company, and he could spend more time as a father 
helping them to study and grow up. It made sense. 

Each day, he rowed his three children in a tiny dugout to the for¬ 
mer Mount Adams American School where my two children had 
attended and my wife had been a teacher and the principal in the 
1970s. Because the Banana Company had closed its operations and 
left the area, the Methodist Church was struggling to keep classes 
going. Tom told me that his children had difficulty with English 
because he and Rocio had spoken only Spanish to them since birth. 
Nevertheless, he was patiently helping each of his children with 
their homework. 

Frequent visitors to the bar included Jim Blake, who also hailed 
from Akron, Ohio. He was better known as “Captain Shipwreck,” 
which was a good name for him. Blake was a lovable old beach 
bum who did boat and house sitting for people when they left the 
area. His pay was a few colones, a little food, but mostly cigarettes 
and rum that killed him a few months after my last visit. 

In 1993, Captain Tom died of lung cancer at age 69 in 
Gainesville, Florida, where he had gone for treatment at the 
Veteran’s Hospital. Funds were collected by friends and family to 
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fly the body back to Golfito for burial by his house on Playa Cacao. 
Now, only a few rusty beams are left of the old submarine chaser 
that made a beach landing there four decades earlier when Captain 
Tom was at the wheel. One can still sense the spirit and soul of the 
legendary man on the shore of this beach. 

The Artists 

In the 1960’s, the backwaters of Golfito attracted a talented cou¬ 
ple to a shack on the southwest shore of Golfito bay. Frank Iglesias 
was a descendant of a Costa Rican president, a Rhodes Scholar and 
was schooled in Europe in the classics. His intellect was developed 
as a poet, writer, painter and ballet dancer. About 1947, Frank was 
the TACA Airlines agent in Golfito, then briefly worked for the 
United Fruit Company. He bought a parcel on the bay and went 
back and forth to San Jose to paint and live the life of a Bohemian. 
In the 1950s, he met Margarita Bertheau, an artist. 

Frank and Margarita lived on his fmca and turned out works of 
art reflecting life in Golfito. Their individual family lives had not 
gone well elsewhere, but in Golfito they were good companions. 
Unfortunately, their health deteriorated because of extreme bouts 
with alcoholism. Margarita peacefully left Frank in Golfito and 
went to San Jose where she was renowned as an artist and teacher 
of art. Her student, Margarita Gomez, became one of Costa Rica’s 
foremost painters who also produced many wonderful Golfito land¬ 
scapes. Because of alcohol abuse and disorientation, Margarita 
Bertheau eventually ended her own life. Frank Iglesias died of a 
bleeding ulcer in the Golfito hospital in 1970. 

The Californians 

In 1974, Malcomb Miles and Carol left California in their old 
truck and traveled to Central America. In Guatemala City, they met 
a man traveling north from Costa Rica to California. The man told 
them about Golfito where he owned a plot on Zancudo Beach near 
the Coto River. An agreement was made to exchange the truck for 
the beach lot—sight unseen. When they arrived in Golfito, the cou¬ 
ple had almost no money and very few worldly possessions. They 
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found the lot at Zancudo and built a round palm thatch rancho to 
live in. Malcomb and Carol had no choice but to go native, live off 
the land and the sea, and relate with their gringo and Costa Rican 
Tico neighbors scattered along the vast Golfo Dulce beach. 

It wasn’t too long before their three children were bom. Each 
baby was given a name based on the circumstances at the moment 
of birth. Harbor was nearly bom in the Golfito harbor on the way 
to the banana company hospital. Vela Marina (vela means sail in 
Spanish) was bom on a sailboat in the same harbor. Forest was born 
in Bill and Annie Peck’s thatched rancho perched between the ship 
channel and the steep forest. 

Malcomb actually delivered his last two babies with the help of 
a manual on childbirth. One delivery was complicated by a breach 
birth, but Malcomb had his manual ready for such a problem. He 
quickly reviewed the chapter on breach births, proceeded as 
instructed, and the baby came out fine. 

Linda and Winfred 

Way down the mgged Borica Penisula, there was almost no 
human habitation because the land was not accessible. Yet Linda 
Ruegg and her German husband Winfred acquired a huge parcel of 
wilderness which started at the top of the water shed along the 
Costa Rica-Panama border and plunged into the wild Pacific shore. 
Getting there by boat was risky because of the waves, rocks and 
cliffs. Consequently, they came out to civilization at Pavones by 
walking and by horse, a mgged trip that took nearly all day. 

This lifestyle was by choice, not necessity, because Linda had 
come to Golfito in 1974 with her wealthy parents aboard their lux¬ 
urious sailing yacht, the Galaxy. After several years of youthful 
pleasures and leisure living in Golfito off and on the family yacht, 
Linda renounced her life of affluence and settled down with 
Winfred to make it on their own on the remote Borica coast. 

The couple found the pleasures of adventure and the freedom of 
living in the pristine coastal forest. But when Linda was over eight 
months pregnant, she had to seek assistance, making the long trip 
alone on horseback only during low tide. After reaching Pavones, 
she transferred to a small passenger launch that pitched and rolled 
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across the wide Golfo Dulce to the Golfito harbor. Linda waited for 
her child’s birth at the Peck’s rancho where her friend, Jennifer 
Jaissle—a former Peace Corps nurse—was staying. 

After the baby was bom, Linda and Jennifer came to our spa¬ 
cious and luxurious fmit company house to wait for a boat to return 
the mother and newborn daughter across the Golfo Dulce. I hardly 
recognized Linda whom I had remembered as a most beautiful 
young woman when she first arrived with her parents in 1974. Now, 
the wind, the sun, hard work and a rugged lifestyle had matured her 
features drastically. She was determined to live her own life, which 
is why Linda traveled the same coastal route to Golfito when it was 
time for the birth of their second child. 

The World Travelers 

In 1969, Annie Gutterman of California, Ron MacAllister of 
New Hampshire, Trudy Whitver of Tennessee and Bill Peck, an 
Australian, all became good companions as they backpacked across 
Europe. Bill and Annie paired off and visited Morocco while Ron 
and Tmdy traveled to Israel. The two couples reunited in Istanbul, 
packed Bill’s Volkswagen Beetle and headed across the harsh ter¬ 
rain of Iran and Afghanistan. The car was sold in Kabul and the 
foursome continued across Pakistan and on to India by bus and 
tmck. The two couples split up in India. Ron and Trudy went to 
Darwin, Australia, where they were married. Later, they met Bill 
and Annie in Sydney. After visiting Bill Peck’s native Australia, 
Bill and Annie caught a ship to Panama and traveled by motorcycle 
through Central America to California. About a year later, Ron and 
Tmdy joined them again. 

The call of the wild and scenic Golfito lured Ron and Tmdy back 
to Costa Rica in 1972. About a year later, they were again joined by 
Bill and An nie who had married in Menlo Park, California, Annie’s 
hometown. 

Ron and Tmdy MacAllister bought a flat little alluvial plain at 
San Josecito on the northeast shore of the Golfo Dulce. Usually, the 
sea was reasonably calm in the morning but winds, waves and chop 
built up in the afternoon, depending on the 3 to 4-meter tides. 
Getting ashore to the sand and pebble beach was sometimes a wet- 
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ting experience but swimming or walking through the surf was part 
of the fun. Salt water was washed off in the open-air shower with 
cool water piped from the waterfall cascading from the steep forest 
behind the cabin. 

Ron was handy with tools and had built a simple but comfortable 
cabin. Wooden shutters blocked out torrential rains. Naturally, the 
outhouse was downwind. Relatives and friends came for visits and 
frequently did not have time or means to return to Golfito. 
Consequently, guests were put in a separate little guesthouse at a 
private distance from the house. 

Ron and Trudy became good planters and lived quite well eating 
tropical fruits and vegetables. The sea provided fish. Staples were 
bought in the port of Golfito. A walk along the trails of smooth 
beach pebbles revealed exotic gardens of food plants, orchids, 
lawns and ornamentals, some of which I had provided from our 
home in the Zona Americana. Years later, boatloads of paying 
tourist came to visit this beautiful showcase of frontier living and 
outback ingenuity. 

The couple hosted a big party each year, and it was nice that out¬ 
side banana people like us would be invited. Dozens of boat people 
came for these picnics—everyone bringing something good to eat 
and drink. Long hair, beads and beach bum clothes were worn 
because materialistic things were not in style. People felt comfort¬ 
able just getting back to nature again. Even the blond, blue-eyed 
children at the party were natural, playing naked running up and 
down the beaches. 

Part of the entertainment was Crazy Joe along with others play¬ 
ing the guitar, joined by a chorus of folk songs. Lively rhythms 
were made with shells and rocks beating against bottles and buck¬ 
ets. For a few, sensations were heightened by inhaling a little smoke 
from a weed grown in the jungle, but this was usually done with 
discretion and out of sight. There was a lot of laughter and great 
camaraderie but never boisterousness. 

One of the biggest dilemmas for the Boat People was what to do 
with their school age children. Most could not afford the expensive 
and faraway American school run by the Banana Company. Home 
study was common but some students, like Melanie and Ian 
MacAllister, walked way down the beach to a local Costa Rican 
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school. These rural bush schools were taught in Spanish by only 
one or two teachers and had six grades or less. If the children con¬ 
tinued their studies, some were sent back to the USA to live with 
relatives in order to attend high school. 

Bill and Annie Peck bought a small piece of land, really just a 
scenic rock outcropping that rose above the north side of the banana 
ship channel. Behind the plot was a steep tropical forest. The 
sweaty climb up the vertical steps was rewarded with a cooling sea 
breeze and a spectacular vista of everything beautiful. Banana ships 
passed in front of their comfortable split-level thatched house that 
Bill had built. 

This couple was gregarious and hosted memorable fiestas. Bill, 
a master of endurance, sang endless verses of vulgar limericks and 
traditional Australian beer-drinking songs—no matter what time of 
day or night. He and Annie had a passion for having fun, and 
Golfito was a great place to have it. 

To make ends meet, Bill hired out as a builder or signed on as a 
crewman aboard a passing yacht. Once he was put in jail in Mexico 
for gunrunning—a false charge by corrupt Mexican officials. After 
paying off the right people, the charges were dropped. Annie earned 
money selling molas (reverse appliques) bought from Cuna Indians 
in Panama. Later, she taught kindergarten in the American school. 
Her round trip to Golfito each day was by boat, which meant get¬ 
ting drenched in the afternoon rains. 

Tragedy struck this couple in late 1984. During the night, Bill got 
up to urinate, fell from the upper deck to the first floor of the house 
and was knocked unconscious. He never came to and died in San 
Jose in October of the next year. Raul Romero, general manager of 
the Banana Company, which he was closing down, flew the body 
back to Golfito in the Chiquita executive plane. Raul donated a pair 
of his shorts to put on the body after the hospital garb was removed, 
but somehow the shorts got lost. Bill Peck would have laughed 
about being buried in the nude. 

His funeral, attended by many friends, was the most unique serv¬ 
ice that the Golfito cemetery has ever known. Ron MacAllister 
gave an appropriate, heart-wrenching eulogy by reading his revised 
version of Bill’s favorite Australian limerick that follows: 
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Who’s that gone round yonder boulder 
Beer in hand and pack on shoulder 
Let’s be still, it’s Aussie Bill 
A character from Down Under. 

He’s been through every continent 
From Aussieland to here. 

He’s touched a lot of people 
And drank up most of their beer. 

Though short in years, his life was full 
As he lived each moment best 
So it lays heavy on our hearts today, 

As we’re called to lay 
Aussie Bill to rest. 

As the grave was being covered, Ron threw one last bottle of 
beer into Bill’s tomb, an appropriate tribute to his bosom buddy of 
so many years in so many places around the world. It was a sad 
occasion for everybody, but Annie relieved some of the grief by 
hosting one last festive wake back at the Peck rancho on the rock. 
She knew that Aussie Bill Peck would have approved with great 
gusto—and probably with another limerick from Down Under. 



Flycatcher in 
the Wry 


Few people are so lucky to have an office on the second floor of 
the manager’s office with a view towards Golfito Bay. It is one of 
Costa Rica’s most pleasant and exotic views. One can turn away 
from the daily tensions of the banana world and gaze upon the bay 
where yachts anchor by Captain Tom’s place at Playa Cacao. 
Banana ships from the Great White Fleet ease through the narrow 
channel into Golfo Dulce and steer for Los Angeles, Oslo or Abu 
Dhabi. Lush, drippy rain forests cover the nearby hills and steep 
mountain behind the office. Mangroves steadily develop as the 
shore of Golfito fills up with silt at an alarming rate. During low 
tides, half a dozen Roseate Spoonbills feed in the mud flats in front 
of the guesthouse of the Compahia Bananera de Costa Rica. It is 
gazing at its best and a tranquilizing escape from nagging banana 
problems of the day. 

The office windows were covered with a reflective silver film so 
I could see out but nothing could see in. Birds of many feathers 
were abundant in Golfito and several species frequently lit on the 
windowsill to fight and peck at their own images mirrored in the 
reflective glass. At times, Blue-gray tanagers and flycatchers 
fought their images so fiercely that they stunned themselves. 

During the mating season, I watched yellow-breasted flycatchers 
build their nests in the Pride of India tree just outside my office 
window. One morning, while concentrating on my work, I was dis- 
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traded by flocks of flycatchers darting about in a frenzy. My first 
thought was that a boa constrictor must be crawling near a nest, but 
I soon spotted the problem. A large, mechanical-looking Chestnut- 
mandibled Toucan had perched near a nest. It appeared to me that 
the flycatchers were over-acting. After all, toucans are curious birds 
that eat fruits with their long, curved beaks. They commonly fly 
from the steep forest bordering the residential zone to eat red ficus 
fruits in trees along the street. 

I went back to work at my desk but was once again disturbed by 
more loud bird shrieks just outside the window. The toucan increas¬ 
ingly appeared more wry and sinister, moving his head slowly back 
and forth to analyze the situation. I began to take more notice when 
the big bird starting to make jerky and scary motions. By now, the 
flycatchers were fluttering in a frenzy, pecking at the toucan as it 
hopped closer to the nest. Suddenly, the villain thrust his long, 
curved beak down into the nest, making gobbling motions up, 
down and sideways. The nest was destroyed in seconds. I stood 
there watching in disbelief. It appeared to me that I was witnessing 
some unusual and deviate behavior of a fruit-feeding toucan. The 
predator swooped over the sidewalk and perched near another nest. 

I pondered the options of saving the other nest from destruction, 
or just let Mother Nature take her course. Reluctantly, I chose the 
latter after reminding myself that I believe in a natural world. 
Within a minute or so, the toucan edged towards the second nest 
despite attacks from a dozen flycatchers. Within seconds, the young 
chicks were devoured and the nest was destroyed. 

It was an emotional scene and I intended to rush home at noon 
and write a full account of this deviate behavior to Dr. Alexander 
Skutch, famed ornithologist and naturalist in Costa Rica. After 
reading my notes describing the toucan, I realized how beautiful 
this large predator was. 

My bird book related that the Chestnut-mandibled Toucan ranges 
from Honduras to Ecuador and feeds on fruits, eggs and young 
birds in the nest—perfectly normal behavior. The truth had been 
revealed and I learned something new. 
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That was enough ornithology for the day and I went back to 
work. Fortunately, there was plenty of good bird watching to 
come—both avian and otherwise. Gazing was always good in 
Golfito. 



The Early Worm 
Gets the Bird 

"" f 


T 

A, he Stephens house always seemed to be the last stop for the sick 
and dying. To show compassion, people brought all kinds of sick 
animals to Phyllis who would breath the breath of life back into the 
most hopeless creatures. My advice was to put the suffering animal 
out of its misery as soon as possible but Phyllis always attempted 
to save a life against all odds. 

A case in point was when several Costa Rican neighbor kids 
brought a dying baby bird to our house in Golfito. After they left, I 
volunteered to get the shovel for the burial but Phyllis thought the 
baby was worth saving. It was the ugliest and most pathetic thing 
I’d ever seen. Phyllis noticed an awful lump protruding from 
underneath an eyelid. Upon examination, more large lumps were 
spotted all over the body. After a firm squeeze, a large maggot 
popped out. We squeezed more lumps and out came more large 
maggots. Being more entomologist than ornithologist, it soon 
dawned on me that we were seeing a horrendous infestation of bot¬ 
fly parasites. Botfly eggs had been deposited on the newly hatched 
bird in the nest, then hatched into larvae that bored into the tender 
skin of the bird to devour its flesh. 

I remembered some studies on botfly parasitism of birds by Dr. 
Neal Smith of the Smithsonian. His work showed that certain 
species of host birds build their nest near giant wasp nests to get 
protection. Botflies apparently keep their distance from wasp 
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colonies; thus, parasitism of young birds is reduced. Neal noted that 
fledglings with more than seven botfly parasites usually died. 

The nest of our bird must have been far from a protective wasp 
nest because we extracted 13 grown larvae and pre-pupae from the 
helpless victim. It was a pathetic sight and the hatchling was 
doomed to die. Despite the odds, Phyllis fed the bird faithfully 
everyday and brought it back to life. Ugly pinfeathers sprouted all 
over the body and soon a beautiful blue and gray plumage revealed 
the bird as a Blue-gray Tanager. The bird got a lot of attention and 
tamed easily while living in a basket in our kitchen. 

Finally, the day came for the tanager’s maiden flight. The flut¬ 
tering nestling perched on the edge of the basket, warming up for 
take-off. Both of us thought it would make a small leap and flutter 
to the floor. But we were wrong—up, up and away it went, and into 
the ceiling fan, which grabbed the bird and slung it out the opposite 
side. The maiden flight was over and the bird lay lifeless on the 
kitchen floor. We were stunned. Once again, I tried to be realistic 
by offering to bury it right away. On the way downstairs to get the 
shovel, Phyllis exclaimed that the bird made a twitch, which I inter¬ 
preted as a dying quiver. I was wrong again. She nursed the bird 
back to life for the second time. 

The colorful Blue-gray Tanager became surprisingly tame and 
fluttered about on our heads, arms and shoulders. Of course, it was 
very photogenic. With considerable hesitation, we decided to 
release the healed tanager back to Mother Nature. After all, it had 
survived botfly parasites and a ceiling fan. Maybe it would build a 
nest near a large, protective colony of wasps someday and raise a 
family. 

Upon release, the tanager reluctantly flew into the giant Ficus 
tree by our house. I don’t know if we ever saw it again but the bird 
could have been among many other Blue-gray Tanagers that visited 
our bird feeder in the back yard. We had just closed the books on 
tanagers and botflies when someone put a Scarlet Macaw on our 
doorstep. Well, that’s another story. 




^olfito, Costa Rica, attracts all types of travelers. Among them 
are men of all ages looking for adventure, leisure, and worldly 
pleasures—including female companionship. Typically, she is 
young and pretty, but speaks no English. He speaks little or no 
Spanish. This combination creates an amusing language barrier. 
But the language of love is universal and details in words really 
don’t matter. To get the courtship going, a cuddlesome and pica¬ 
resque relationship usually gets underway. Silly but cute misun¬ 
derstandings develop most of the time. However, sometimes a 
language barrier results in the exposure of serious cultural differ¬ 
ences and embarrassing scenes. 

A perfect example of this took place at the foreigner’s watering 
hole at The Miramar where many adventurers, travelers and friends 
gathered for chats and drinks. I was sitting at the main table talking 
with local friends and met a couple of new gringo wanderers. At the 
far end of the table, there was a new man about thirty who was 
wooing a pretty, young Tica. It was obvious that there was a gross 
language barrier. But no matter, they were happily getting 
acquainted and having fun. Things seemed to be going great as 
their relationship developed when suddenly a cultural difference 
reared its ugly head and created an embarrassing and ludicrous 
commotion for the girl. The cause of this scene was a misunder¬ 
stood symbol of sign language. The American was trying to be cute 
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and started playing the baby game of “I got your nose” with the 
girl. This was done by inserting his thumb between the second and 
third fingers, then “extracting her nose.” Swiftly and immediately, 
the thumb between the two fingers was held high and displayed to 
the young lady as the “pinched-off nose.” The joker then exclaimed 
playfully, “I got your nose, baby” and howled hilariously. 

This kiddy game went on and on, causing more resentment from 
the girl each time. Her negative reaction encouraged the silly young 
fool who thought he was entertaining his new friend. Little did he 
know that she was reacting from shock and embarrassment. 
Obviously, he didn’t know that his seemingly innocent finger sign 
was the Latin American phallic symbol shown insolently as the vul¬ 
gar “up yours” sign. The poor girl shrieked and slapped him each 
time the phallic symbol was forcibly clamped onto her nose. Even 
worse, other Latinos were watching this nauseating spectacle. I saw 
what was happening and wanted to tell the poor tonto to stop it, but 
the embarrassment would have been compounded. Instead, I turned 
my head away and amusingly watched the scene from the corner of 
my eye. 

The situation got worse and the annoyed girl decided to end the 
indignity once and for all. She dramatically got up and stalked 
away in a huff. I doubt if the poor guy ever knew what broke up this 
short-lived romance. But some learn the hard way. So remember: 
Don’t play “I got your nose” in Latin America unless you’ re look¬ 
ing for trouble. It could mean “up yours,” amigo. 



Fish Tales from 
Bocas del Toro 


If you’ve never been to Bocas del Toro, you don’t know the real 
meaning of verdant, wet and wild. I’m speaking of my chosen 
province in Panama where the landscape is beautifully natural and 
eternally green, my reflective color. Biodiversity and geographical 
features make this one of the most unique and fascinating habitats 
found anywhere on the planet. 

Frequent rains feed numerous cold mountain rivers cascading 
toward the Caribbean beaches. Near the coast, the rivers eventually 
slow down and meander into the sea. Occasional flooding brings 
fertile soils where banana plantations thrive, but flooding also 
leaves a labyrinth of quiet lagoons when rivers change their course. 
Bocas del Toro is also blessed with numerous islands, bays, estuar¬ 
ies, beaches and reefs. With so many aquatic habitats, good fish sto¬ 
ries are common, but we enjoyed different and unusual fishing 
pleasures in the wet and wild of this province that most people 
never heard of. 

On Tarpon 

The silver tarpon, sabalo in Spanish, is unquestionably one of 
the most beautiful fighting fish in the tropics. They are the subject 
of tales that need no embellishment. Phyllis had her day of thrills in 
the Changuinola River lagoon in 1964, thanks to a sporting tarpon. 
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Fishing had been good that July day because we already had sev¬ 
eral nice snook ( robalos ) in our 24-foot-long dugout cayuco that I 
had appropriately named El Robalo. This good luck was timely 
because we were entertaining my sister, Elaine, and her husband 
Dave Howell, a reporter from the Orlando Sentinel newspaper. He 
was looking for a story so we provided the action. Fresh out of 
Florida, they were already awed by monkeys, crocodiles, sloths and 
iridescent butterflies. Then suddenly a tarpon struck Phyllis’s lure. 
The adrenaline started flowing and produced yelps of excitement 
from all of us. The powerful fish lurched and leapt. After several 
jumps, I knew that the bone-mouthed tarpon was well hooked with 
the red and white Mirrolure. Phyllis had already landed snook and 
jack with the small Garcia-Mitchell 306 reel rigged with 25-pound 
test line, but this tarpon was in another class of sports fishing. 

The struggling fish was pulling the boat back and forth across the 
black water lagoon and caused lots of excitement. The silver beauty 
leapt out of the water several times and frantically shook its head. 
After half an hour, both the tarpon and Phyllis were tiring. As she 
cranked the fish in closer, I realized that I had forgotten to bring a 
gaff. No gaff meant no tarpon in the boat. (The snook were 
retrieved with a net.) 

A curious West Indian native in a tiny 10-foot dugout rowed 
closer to watch the fun. This fisherman had been quietly floating in 
the shadows of the trees along the bank while spearing robalo. 
Snook rose slowly to the surface unaware that the man had his arm 
cocked back ready to lance a spear. Several robalos in his boat gave 
proof of his expertise. 

I explained to the moreno that there was no gaff in our boat and 
we’d have to cut the line. “No mahn, don cut de line, bahs. I gwine 
hep you git dat sabalo.” he said in Pidgin English with a Jamaican 
accent. 

His tiny dugout was long overdue for retirement. The vessel was 
half-rotten with cracks and leaks everywhere but the man wasn’t 
worried—he instinctively bailed out the water as it seeped in. I didn’t 
know what he had in mind but I was desperate enough to try any¬ 
thing. What stuck in my mind was the fact that no one ever attempts 
to boat an explosive tarpon with nine barbed hooks in its mouth 
without a gaff and a club to tranquilize it. 
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The tarpon calmed down as it got closer to the boat, but we knew 
that all hell could break loose at any moment. The moreno 
explained his plan. He would grab the fish beneath the gills and I 
was to start chopping behind the head with his rusty old machete 
until the fish expired with a final whooooooooosh. Despite our 
skepticism, the plan was initiated. The man bravely grasped the 
struggling fish under the gills near the barbed hooks while I awk¬ 
wardly chopped away behind the head. I was scared of getting 
hooked and certainly worried about the moreno, but finally the sil¬ 
ver king expired with a final whooooooooosh. The scheme was a 
success and we pulled the trophy aboard—a relief and triumph for 
all of us. We were ever so grateful to the helpful native who was 
beaming from ear to ear. 

After arriving home at Farm Eight that night, we weighed the tar¬ 
pon—a 65 pounder. Since I didn’t have a flash on the camera, I 
hung the fish by a rope under our open-air stilt house in order to 
take a photograph the next day. After daybreak, I was shocked to 
find only the tarpon’s head hanging by the rope. The body had 
fallen to the ground because of the machete chopping and this 
meant that an adjustment had to be made. After removing the rope, 
the head was positioned on the ground, mouth down. The rope was 
tied around the tail so the body could be hoisted up and lowered 
appropriately in place onto the head. The photograph looked legit¬ 
imate and nobody ever knew the difference. Such are the ways of 
fishermen and photographers. 

There are other stories about tarpon. I confess that I once caught 
a tarpon weighing only five pounds, a claim not readily admitted by 
most macho fishermen. But catching this little tarpon was fun. In 
1960, Bob Dawson, a salmon fisherman from Yakima, Washington, 
and I were casting into a small, dead lagoon near the mouth of Rio 
Changuinola. Several of these small, fighting tarpon were caught 
but thrown back as an act of conservation—and fear of ridicule. 

Tarpon sometimes roll and chum the surface in all directions but 
will not strike a lure. Trolling back and forth through dozens of 
these rolling giants is useless. This situation is frustrating for some, 
but provides opportunities for others. I watched a San Bias Cuna 
Indian having great fun in his tiny dugout riding the swells and 
chop in the mouth of Rio Changuinola. Tarpon were rolling every- 
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where but I had not had a single hit. The Indian had his arm cocked 
back ready to heave a spear into any fish that surfaced near his boat. 
He threw several times without success, but his persistence finally 
paid off. The spear penetrated the hard silver scales and came off 
from the hard palm shaft of the harpoon. A line was attached to the 
spear so that the Indian could play the fish and eventually get it to 
shore. Angling with modem equipment would have been boring for 
this skilled native. 

A crystal-clear coral reef doesn’t seem like the right place to see 
tarpon but a breathtaking experience taught me otherwise. I was 
snorkeling along the coral wall at Hospital Point on Nancy’s Cay 
when three large tarpon streaked by in front of my mask. Within a 
few seconds, they made another pass back. This sudden encounter 
froze me motionless for a few moments. I never saw the tarpon 
strike at anything, but they were feeding on masses of silvery sar¬ 
dines schooling near the surface. Since our retirement to Hospital 
Point in 1991, we have seen large tarpon casually swimming near 
the island shore. 

I was raised in Florida where people don’t eat tarpon. But one 
day, don Cipriano Castillo brought a nice tarpon steak to our house. 
Phyllis baked it and served it along with snook. We asked our din¬ 
ner guests which fish they liked the best. Their answers brought out 
the truth. They agreed that both species tasted different but were 
equally delectable. Obviously, a lot of Florida people have been 
wrong a long time. Of course, the secret is the cook. 

Boca Chica No Pica 

This delectable fish, the boca chica, is found in swift, cold 
mountain rivers on the Caribbean coast of Central America. In 
Guatemala and Honduras, the fish is known as cuyamel, named 
after the Rio Cuyamel in northern Honduras. Boca chica abound in 
mountain rivers in Bocas del Toro. The species is a vegetarian with 
rasping mouthparts that scrape off algae growing on river rocks. 
Because boca chica don’t bite a hook (no pica), they are speared, 
shot with a bow and arrow, dynamited or stunned with botanical 
poisons. I have been a witness to all of these methods except dyna¬ 
miting. 
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My first taste of boca chica was in 1963 when Phyllis and I spent 
some wonderful weekends at Chiriquicito, now called Rambala, 
with Jim and Paula Berlin and Julio and Diana Alcedo, managers of 
a private cattle operation there. Just getting to Chiriquicito was an 
adventure. The trip from the banana plantations in Changuinola to 
the port of Almirante was by rail car or train. From the port, a 
speedboat took us through the scenic islands of the Almirante 
Bay—a smooth ride. However, we sometimes got drenched cross¬ 
ing the wide and wild Chiriqui Lagoon to Chiriqui Grande, an old 
abandoned banana port that was active in the 1890s. 

From this remote sleepy village with only a dilapidated Chinese 
store, we rode on a small motor car over a wobbly, small-gauge 
tramline to an old housing zone on the hanks of Rio Guarumo. At 
Punta Pena, the river cut through a narrow pass between forested 
hills behind the campsite. Beyond the pass was an inland valley 
where bananas once grew. At night, we slept under a blanket 
because cold air flowed down from the forested Continental 
Divide. 

It was here at the turn of the century that pioneer banana men 
expanded the United Fruit Company empire by buying out the 
Snyder Brothers Banana Company in 1899. During our visits, noth¬ 
ing was left of the huge investment but a few ranch houses, an 
abandoned rail line and several large railroad bridges that had col¬ 
lapsed into the river. But schools of boca chica were still there in 
great numbers. 

Fishing for boca chica was no problem for Generoso Gomez, our 
host and the ranch overseer. He and I walked up the Rio Guarumo 
and floated down the cold, swift river with a mask, snorkel, flippers 
and a spear gun. It was a game of skill just to keep from bashing 
your head and body against boulders during the fast descent 
through the rapids. Meanwhile, boca chica flashed by in a split sec¬ 
ond. Generoso averaged one or two fish per run. I only dulled my 
spear point against the rocks. After a few runs and a few fish, the 
chill of the water quickly penetrated our bodies and clearly indi¬ 
cated that it was time to eat—maybe even warm up with a little 
Scotch and water. 

Most of the fish from Generoso’s catch weighed from one to 
three pounds. As a biologist, I was fascinated by the green algae in 
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their stomachs writhing alive with nematodes. Boca chica flesh 
compares with snook and corvina and is truly delectable. 

To see boca chica underwater in their habitat is a rare experi¬ 
ence. Phyllis and I observed huge schools of these sleek fish at the 
base of a cascade of white water that plunged into a deep pool. 
Wearing a mask and flippers, we hung on to tree roots in the 
whirlpool to keep from being swept downstream. Although the 
pristine water was frothy with bubbles from the cascade, we saw 
numerous boca chica darting in and out of the rapids. Spear fishing 
here was impossible because of the swift current. 

During one of the trips to Chiriquicito, I watched a Guaymi 
Indian standing on a bolder in the river. He had a long spear with a 
black palm tip drawn back ready to throw at a passing boca chica. 
Generoso said the Indian’s luck was usually not too good and that 
sometimes he would stay there all day trying his luck. A day’s catch 
of two to four fish was considered good and put meat in the pot. No 
doubt, such patience and skill had paid off over the centuries. 

I have described in another chapter, “The Teribe Tiger Dance,” 
how Teribe Indians shoot boca chica with a drawn bow and arrow 
while floating down the swift river in a dugout. 

My last boca chica story took place during a three-day excursion 
up the Changuinola River with Jim Berlin and skilled boatman 
Porfirio Artola and his helper. Artola had told us how a geologist 
exploring the river had caught snook in the cold, mountain river 
and this tale whetted our appetite for a fish supper. I did some cast¬ 
ing and snorkeling in a clear pool but caught no snook. In the late 
afternoon, we found a perfect campsite under the majestic forest 
canopy. Supper was sardines out of a can with hot beans and rice. 

There was no sign of human habitation anywhere near our camp 
and the wilderness was pristine and magnificent. It was near here 
that I had seen a tapir crash through the brush on a previous expe¬ 
dition with don Cipriano Castillo. On that trip, we ate fresh game 
because don Cipriano was a good hunter. He also showed me fresh 
tracks of a jaguar. Seeing those massive footprints humbled me into 
getting back to the boat. Don Cipriano speculated that the giant cat 
was stalking an agouti or a tepescuentle that left tracks ahead of the 
jaguar that morning after a rain. 
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Artola was a master boatman, as was his assistant. Both men 
were bom and raised along this river and knew all the skills and 
risks of getting a boat safely up and down numerous rapids and 
treacherous currents. His 23-foot dugout was made of heavy cedro 
negro which was very hard and rot resistant. The boat was powered 
by an 18-horsepower outboard motor. There were some portages 
where we had to empty the entire boat, haul the motor, gas and 
cargo by hand, and pull the boat up the rapids with a long rope. 

Real skills and thrills came when Artola chose to motor up a 
swift channel between boulders in the rapids. At times, he would 
navigate half way up an inclined torrent of water, then decide to 
retreat because of an unforeseen hazard ahead. Timing during the 
retreat was critical and a slight miscalculation meant disaster. After 
he made a decision to back down, Artola kept the motor revved up 
in order to steer the boat straight into the current. Gradually, he 
reduced the rpm, allowing the dugout to slowly move backwards. 
The helper up front was dragging a long cane pole that acted like 
an anchor to keep the front end from being swept sideways. There 
were always shouts of relief and praises of joy after these maneu¬ 
vers were successfully executed. 

Those two river men were a marvelous team. But Artola pointed 
out that not all such maneuvers were successful. He showed us 
where a boat had been dashed against the rocks and all were lost. 
Fortunately, we made it to our destination, the mouth of Rio Pena 
Blanca, without a mishap. It was a good feeling and we set up camp 
for the second night between the two wild, cold rivers. 

The Pena Blanca entered the Changuinola River through a high 
canyon. Trees and vines clung to the white, vertical cliffs high 
above our heads. It was an exotic and exciting place to camp. 
Everything was drippy wet—the lush vegetation, our clothes and 
us—but we were in good spirits and felt great. After a frigid bath, 
dry clothes felt good. When a fire was started, we had a warming 
White Label Scotch with mountain water and began to relax and 
talk of the day’s adventures. However, supper was nothing special. 
We joked about all the wild game and fish so close by and yet we 
were eating sardines and beans again. 

It was dark and the helper announced that he was going to get 
some boca chica. Jim and I smiled, took it for a joke and mixed 
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another river water highball to increase the warmth. Later, I blew 
up my air mattress and was thinking about going to sleep. After a 
half an hour or so, Artola said his helper had probably gotten some 
boca chica by then. I was doubtful, but curious, and put on my wet 
shoes and went to see for myself. The man was standing motionless 
in swift, cold water nearly knee deep. He was shinning a headlight 
into the water just ahead of his bare feet. In a partially crouched 
position, he held a thin, pointed machete ready to stab a passing 
boca chica. I couldn’t believe that such a technique would work, 
but he already had two boca chicas lying on the bank. He claimed 
that the light attracted the fish. I suspect that the fish may have been 
randomly passing between his legs. But whatever the reason, we 
ate fish for breakfast. 

The next morning, we watched incredibly agile perros de agua 
(otters) swimming up and down the rapids in search of crawfish 
under the rocks. 

Unfortunately, it was our third day and the sad time had come to 
break camp and return to Changuinola. It took one long day to 
return downstream where it had taken us two long, hard days com¬ 
ing up. There was much less portage because Artola shot the rapids 
a lot more going back down the river. That provided some thrills, 
but no spills. 

Upon returning, I was so impressed with the boat that I bought it 
for a bargain $125. Later, the dugout was painted blue and chris¬ 
tened Mi Otra Mujer (My Other Woman). It served us well in the 
San San River for nine years. When we were transferred to Golfito, 
Costa Rica, in 1973,1 gave the boat to my loyal field foreman, bush 
guide and friend, don Cipriano Castillo, who had taught me so 
much about life along the rivers and in the wilderness. There were 
few like him so deserving of Mi Otra Mujer. 

The Medicine Man 

While snorkeling just above the Changuinola River bridge, 
Phyllis and I noticed some stunned fish struggling in the water. 
Further upstream, we also noticed a Guaymi Indian who was col¬ 
lecting fish in a sack and asked him what was happening. He told 
us that he had put some medicina (medicine) in the water of a little 
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side creek. This medicine was an alkaloidal sap he had bled from a 
tree. Luckily, we were not affected by the sap, but many species of 
fish had been stunned. It was fair game for the Indian and meant 
food for his pot. His filed-down, pointed teeth made him look 
ghoulishly hungry, but we knew that Guaymi men file down their 
teeth for sex appeal. 

Epilogue. To update this chapter, some drastic changes were 
made in the early 1980’s at Chiriqui Grande, Punta Pena, and 
Chiriquicito. An oil pipeline was built from the Pacific banana port 
of Puerto Armuelles to Chiriqui Grande on the Caribbean side. In 
1982, the first oil brought from Alaska by ship was pumped across 
the mountain to giant oil tankers waiting at Chiriqui Grande. Later, 
a road—the first to cross the Continental Divide in this part of the 
world—was built near the pipeline. Previously, the only land link 
between the provinces of Bocas del Toro and Chiriqui was the his¬ 
toric Calderas foot trail that preceded the pipeline by several cen¬ 
turies. The walk across the trail took about 18 hours for fast 
conditioned walkers, but cattle and mule drives from the Pacific 
side took a week. Now vehicles are driving over the mountain in 
two hours. 

Since the 1890s, Chiriquicito has gone from a primeval wilder¬ 
ness with a few Guaymi Indians to banana plantations, then to 
cacao, later to cattle and then to oil. Because Alaskan oil is no 
longer pumped across the mountain, Chiriqui Grande was con¬ 
verted to a banana container port. Early in the year 2000, the last 
remaining link of road was completed to the United Fruit Company 
banana port of Almirante, thus giving access to the Costa Rican 
border. All of these latter developments have had drastic social, 
economic and irreversible ecological impacts on the Province of 
Bocas del Toro. 

With the new road completed, the surrounding forests are 
doomed. Hordes of land-hungry peasants and greedy land specula¬ 
tors continue to swarm into the area by the thousands. Chopping, 
burning and erosion are rapidly destroying the fragile environment, 
even in declared protected parks and forest reserves. Besides the 
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extinction of numerous yet undescribed species of plants and ani¬ 
mals, I forebodingly wonder what has happened to that delicious 
and elusive fish, the boca chica in those magnificent rivers of 
Bocas del Toro. 



The Teribe Tiger 
Dance 


T 

A he Teribe River drains one of the most pristine tropical habitats 
in the world. Although the Changuinola plantations on Panama’s 
Caribbean side are nearby, few banana people venture into the 
wilds in their backyard. Fortunately, most of the vast forested area 
is preserved as Panama’s half of the International Friendship Park 
shared by neighboring Costa Rica. It is the largest natural wilder¬ 
ness in Central America. 

Along the narrow banks of the Teribe River dwells a small, iso¬ 
lated tribe of Indians known as the Teribes. Some 1,500 of these 
native Americans make a simple living by hunting, fishing, and 
farming yuca, plantains, bananas, pifa palms, and oranges. Most 
families have a few pigs and chickens. Trade with the outside world 
is done by loading their products into a narrow dugout and drifting 
down the swift river for several hours to the more affluent market 
in the banana plantations. Only a few dollars are earned to buy 
clothing and basic rations. Poling back upriver through treacherous 
white-water takes most of the day to reach home. 

I became acquainted with these people in 1964 during a two-day 
trip on the river with my Austrian neighbor, Karl Steffek. Don 
Carlos, as he was known in the banana community, was a good 
partner and was always ready for an adventurous excursion. To 
repel the mountain cold and imagined sharks, he carried a bottle of 
anti-tiburon (shark repellent), a potent concoction he mixed at 
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home in Farm 8. He was a good-humored gentleman and never vol¬ 
unteered to talk about his role as a Nazi officer and paratrooper dur¬ 
ing World War II. But there was a method. After a few dri nk s of 
anti-tiburon, I gently cajoled him into relating a few war stories, 
which he told ever so cautiously and modestly. 

The Teribes spoke their own language, but some of the men 
spoke Spanish. Their head man was a king known as El Rey 
Santana, an inherited title. It was customary for outsiders to stop at 
the royal home in Sieyic to state their mission and get permission 
to continue upriver. During this protocol, we met the king and 
queen who looked and acted like all the other Indians. They lived 
in a typical palm-thatched rancho with a palm board floor elevated 
a few feet above the ground. Steps chopped into a large, lightweight 
balsa log led to the loft where they slept. We asked about a place to 
swing our hammocks and were assigned an empty rancho further 
up the river. 

During the protocol, I was fascinated by their parrots and wild 
pigs. However, the collared peccary piglet captured my attention 
the most. I offered to buy the little critter but the queen mother 
would not part with the pig. This seemed strange because they 
needed the money. Later, our boat captain related that lactating 
mothers sometimes suckle young pigs and this forms a bond 
between the pig and human mother. (Continued lactation also 
reduces conception and pregnancy. ) Not wanting to cause hard feel¬ 
ings, I backed away from the idea of buying the peccary. 

We returned to the dugout, cranked the 18 horsepower engine 
and motored upriver to the empty rancho. Sleeping in the ha mm ock 
was not bad but the night chill was uncomfortable. Winds coming 
down the narrow river valley brought cold from the frigid 
Continental Divide some 10,000 feet above us. The next morning, 
we found a few sticks of dry wood in the rancho, lit a fire, and 
warmed up with hot coffee. 

After breakfast, we continued up the river. A narrow dugout 
drifted past us in a clear channel of fast water. It was being steered 
by a young man, while his partner up front was standing with a long 
bow and arrow drawn ready for action. The bow and arrow point 
were both made of hard black palm, whereas the long shaft direct¬ 
ing the arrow came from the base of a wild cane flower stalk. This 
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kind of fishing requires extreme patience, skill and strength. 
Amazingly, the Indian let go and speared the most elusive fish 
found only in cold mountain waters. In Honduras, the species is 
known as the Cuyamel, named after a river in Honduras, but in 
Panama it is called the boca chica. Dozens in a school shoot up and 
down swift rivers. The diet of this fish is green algae rasped from 
the rocks in the cold rapids. Because of their vegetarian habit, fish¬ 
ing with bait on a hook is useless. 

Upon our return downstream, we were surprised to see the royal 
family waiting for us on the riverbank. Surprisingly, the queen 
mother had decided to sell me her prized collared peccary for two 
dollars, including a woven basket. I also bought a white-headed 
cazanga parrot for two dollars. She was paid with four wet bills 
pulled from my soaked pants pocket. Now I had a pig in a basket 
and a parrot tied on top to take back to Phyllis, Linda and Carl. 
When I asked the queen what she would buy with the money, she 
said it was for needles, thread and cloth. The king and queen 
departed down the river immediately with only a few wet dollar 
bills to spend. 

Life has not changed much for the Teribes over the centuries. 
Spanish explorers looking for gold tamed them enough for 
Franciscan missionaries to enter and proselytize during the 1600 
and 1700s. Despite their good deeds over parts of two centuries, the 
friars were forced out after several violent massacres. More 
recently, both catholic and fundamentalist missionaries have 
returned to Teribe territory. 

In 1976, Phyllis and I were taken up the Rio Teribe by a master 
boatman, Porfirio Artola, in his dugout, driven by an 18 horsepower 
motor. Artola was born and raised on the adjacent Rio Changuinola 
and was skilled at navigating treacherous mountain rivers. He 
approached channels between giant boulders where the water tilted 
downward and then proceeded forward under full power. At times, 
the captain would change his mind about the route, reduce the 
power so the boat would slowly drift backwards, and then select a 
different channel to proceed forward again. 

Artola showed us a whirlpool at the base of a turbulent cascade 
where, years earlier, the current flipped his dugout and two people 
drowned. When the boat disintegrated, he lost his motor and all the 
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cargo. Now, Phyllis and I were experiencing precarious and excit¬ 
ing moments, but I had full confidence in my friend’s boatmanship. 
He had taken me on three-day excursions up the larger Rio 
Changuinola in years past. 

Our mission was to see a large dugout being made from a cedro 
tree, Cedrella mexicana, a prized wood because of its resistance to 
insects and rots. After three hours of motoring and portage, we 
pulled over to the left bank to see the hull of the new boat still under 
construction. The Indian owners related that it had taken six men 
two days to haul the huge log up and down the steep hills to the 
river. The log was moved by placing poles under the trunk and 
rolling it little by little to the river village. 

The 25-foot-long boat hull was 42 inches wide and looked huge. 
Neither supporting ribs nor the motor mount had been constructed. 
An old friend always warned me not to buy a boat without trying it 
out first. Therefore, I decided not to buy this dugout. Anyway, it 
was just too big for my family. 

We heard strange noises above the roar of the river and Artola 
asked the Indians what was going on in the village. They told him 
that a tiger dance was being celebrated and invited the three of us 
to join the party. Phyllis and I were obvious foreigners and a bit shy, 
but our boatman was a mixture of Indian, Negro and Spanish and 
blended in with the crowd. As we approached the small community, 
we saw a gathering under trees near the river and followed Artola 
and the boat owners to the outer circle of Teribes. Soon, a wrinkled 
old woman began pumping my hand, and then she shook Phyllis’s 
hand. More friendly people came forward to shake our hands. The 
warm reception gave us confidence. Most of these slim and lean 
Indians spoke in their Teribe language. Before I could say no gra- 
cias, someone put a gourd of chicha fuerte in my hand. Phyllis 
wisely backed off near the edge of the clearing under the trees. 

Smelling and tasting their witches brew is not pleasant, but for 
the Indians, it sets the mood for a celebration. I had experienced 
this concoction under similar circumstances in Costa Rica in 1959 
in a Boruca Indian village north of Rio Terraba. When offered, vis¬ 
itors are expected to take and drink chicha fuerte. The taste is bad 
enough but knowing how it was made is worse. When com is 
nearly mature, Indian women masticate the kernels, spit the juice 
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into a large gourd and let it ferment. After several days, the brew is 
ready for serving. 

I plotted ways to fake drinking their joy juice but this was not 
easy. When nobody was looking, I poured the concoction on the 
ground. When I appeared to drink, I let it pour down my chin and 
soak into my shirt and pants. Such strategies were useless because 
our friendly hosts continuously refilled the gourds. 

The tiger dance had lasted all night since the day before. A dozen 
groggy men and women were dancing around a circle and everyone 
looked quite tired. Nobody was boisterous and there were no 
drunks on the ground. In fact, people seemed quite cordial and ded¬ 
icated to the dance. In the center of the circle, a tiger’s skull was 
impaled on a pole. It was said that this tiger had recently killed a 
six-year-old boy. Hunters stalked and killed the tiger and skinned 
out the skull. The motive for this 24-hour tiger dance was to teach 
other tigers in the forest not to attack the Indians in the future. 

Phyllis, Artola and I agreed that the tiger skull looked very small, 
old and worn out. We also agreed that the cat skull probably came 
from an ocelot or jaguarundi, possibly caught in the hen house, but 
certainly it was not the skull of a jaguar or puma. Whatever the 
case, the claim made a good story and justified the tiger dance sev¬ 
eral times a year. 

A remarkable part of this celebration was the music. It was unde- 
scribably cacophonic to our ears and no musical form was 
detectable. Dancers and bystanders played simple bamboo flutes 
that emitted not much more than monotone whistles. Small flutes 
produced a couple of high-pitched peeps and intermediate whistles 
produced a note or two. A single out-of-tune base note honked 
breathtakingly from larger bamboo pipes, leaving the player gasp¬ 
ing for air. No doubt, this was music only for Teribe ears. And 
surely it would drive away any tiger. 

After an hour or so, we discretely disappeared into the river for¬ 
est and walked back to the boat, taking one last look at the giant 
dugout waiting for a buyer. 

The new owner was a Dutch banana spray pilot, Bill Heuting, 
who bought the boat in 1968 and put it in good shape. When he left 
a year later, I was so impressed with the beauty, comfort and sta¬ 
bility of the craft that I bought it for a mere $200. A nice teak wood 
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deck was constructed up front. The boat was christened the 
Carlinda , named for our young children, Carl and Linda. During 
my 11 years in Changuinola, this was the best of the six dugouts 
that I had owned. It served our family and friends for numerous 
outings on the rivers, bays and islands of Bocas del Toro. The 
Carlinda was hard to give up in 1973 when the United Fruit 
Company transferred me to Golfito in southwestern Costa Rica 
where more good times awaited the Stephens family. 



Hie Sound of 
Music 


IBefore the deafening era of rock music, one of the culture shocks 
for foreigners who moved to Central America was the way Latin 
Americans played their radios and rockolas. The volume was 
turned to full blast so that conversation was out of the question. 
Years later, loud music became a universal malady. 

While blaring radios annoyed me, I had a mystical curiosity 
about this phenomenon and asked native people the reason for the 
deafening volume. Most of those questioned were taken by surprise 
and were hard-put for an intelligent explanation. However, one 
common answer did seem to make sense. Before the days of cheap 
transistor radios from Japan, very few people in the labor camps 
could afford a radio. Such a rare item in a home became a status 
symbol and was something to showoff. This was done by turning 
the volume to maximum so that all the neighbors, far and near, 
knew you had a radio. Through the years, I have accepted this 
explanation as the best answer to the enigma. 

The most intriguing experience I ever had with blasting radios 
was late one Saturday afternoon in 1963 in Changuinola, Panama. 
I was walking down the railroad track near our home in Finca Ocho 
on my way to get a haircut at Buzano’s peluqueria, or, as they say 
in Bocas del Toro, baba-chop. Buzano was a tractor driver for the 
banana company but cut hair after work hours in a screened room 
underneath his stilt house provided by the Chiriqui Land Company. 
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One of the square comer posts holding up the house was painted 
with red and white spiraling stripes to identify the place as a barber 
shop. The client sat in a homemade barber chair. 

As I approached the barbershop from a long distance, I heard a 
noisy radio way down the tracks. I began to wonder what kind of 
damn fool would blast his poor neighbors with such a boisterous 
volume. As I walked closer, the noise became deafening. It was 
obvious that the blast was coming from a house very near the bar¬ 
bershop. But I was wrong. The radio was in the barbershop. Que 
barbaridad\ I thought to myself. After a pause to collect my 
thoughts, I decided to go in anyway and give Buzano a surprise. I 
knew that the moment he saw me enter, he would be extremely 
embarrassed and rush over to turn the volume down for my sake. 

As I walked in the door, Buzano was cutting the long black hair 
of an Indian. We exchanged smiles and I could see his lips say, 
“Buenas tardes, senor Stephens .” The barber was bilingual, having 
grown up on the Caribbean coast of Costa Rica and Panama, and 
we usually spoke to each other in Spanish, English or Spanglish. I 
stood there for a few seconds while my ears throbbed with pain and 
waited for him to rush over to the radio so we could talk. Instead, 
he kept cutting hair. This unexpected behavior angered me and I 
felt disappointed that I had misjudged the man’s reaction. But 
instead of showing my irritation and asking Buzano to turn the 
radio down, I coolly decided that here was an unusual opportunity 
to study some human psychology. After all, such a social phenom¬ 
enon like this could not be observed very often. 

When it came my turn for a haircut, the barber shouted some 
friendly words at me with a smile, but I couldn’t hear what he said. 
As usual, he was a pleasant, friendly fellow. It is hard for me to 
believe that I sat in Buzano’s barber chair for the duration of a hair¬ 
cut while his sonic booms damaged my hearing system, but I did. 
He apparently felt nothing but pleasure and pride at having such a 
potent radio displayed in his shop. Furthermore, he didn’t have the 
slightest idea about what terrible things were going on in my head. 

Despite the pain and indignity, I had learned a little more about 
human behavior—all for the price of a fifty-cent haircut, and, quite 
possibly, the sacrifice of some loss of hearing. I suspect that 
Buzano must be deaf by now. 



Return to Flat Rock 


^^uring the 1920's, a pioneer banana-breeding program was 
started in Panama in an attempt to find a new variety to replace the 
Gros Michel banana that was being wiped out by a fungus called 
Panama disease. Corms of a dozen or so varieties collected in the 
Pacific and Asia by two great banana doctors, Vining C. Dunlap 
and Otto A. Reinking, were sent to the Bocas del Toro Research 
Department to start genetic and selection studies. As a precaution 
against introducing new diseases and pests into the Western 
Hemisphere, corms were first planted in small plots at a remote 
quarantine station at Flat Rock on the main island of Isla Colon. 
Ironically, one of the worst insect pests of bananas, the red rust 
thrips, was probably introduced here from the South Pacific to this 
quarantine outpost. 

After the varieties were screened for pests and diseases, the col¬ 
lection was transferred to the mainland at the Changuinola 
Research Station in Farm Six where Dr. Dunlap, and later Dr. J. H. 
Permar, was in charge. The breeding program was initiated but in 
1929 the entire research operation was closed down. This was 
because diseased banana plantations in Changuinola were aban¬ 
doned and converted to cacao. Fortunately, the valuable banana 
collection was saved and transferred to Dr. Wilson Popenoe at the 
Lancetilla Botanical Garden behind Tela in Honduras. 
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Of the 527 hectares (1,302 acres) of island forest owned by the 
Company at Flat Rock, only a small area had been chopped down 
to plant the experimental varieties and to build a few houses and a 
commissary for the laborers and the supervisor. All of this facility 
disappeared rapidly after the closure in 1929 and Flat Rock grew 
back into jungle again. 

I had studied banana insects in Changuinola in 1960-61, then 
was transferred to the Dominican Republic, then returned to 
Honduras, and came back again to Panama in 1963 as the Director 
of the Changuinola Research Department. Later that year, Ken 
Hamilton, of the Honduras Banana Breeding group in La Lima, 
wrote to me about an important variety that had been lost during the 
transfer of the banana collection from Panama to Honduras in 1929. 
He and chief breeder Dr. D.L. Richardson asked me to seek the 
missing plant. Ken suggested that I might find the lost banana still 
growing in the jungle at the old abandoned Flat Rock Quarantine 
Station. This turned out to be an unexpected adventurous assign¬ 
ment. 

I had no idea where Flat Rock was located nor did anybody else 
in the Company. Not even manager Aaron King, nor his able assis¬ 
tant, Bob Bruce, knew of such a place. Those were the days when 
United Fruit still had numerous parcels of land widely scattered all 
over the province. It was both amusing and incomprehensible to me 
that we could not locate this huge piece of land totaling 527 
hectares. Finally, I went to the logical place, the drafting room, and 
talked to Mario Salas. After some pondering, he started reviewing 
the files and maps. In time, he found Flat Rock on the remote wind¬ 
ward side of Isla Colon, the same island with the capital of the 
Bocas del Toro province. The city of Bocas del Toro, located on the 
southeastern tip of the island, enjoyed it’s “golden age” in 1900-10 
when the banana business was booming and the city was the port 
and headquarters for the banana company. After operations moved 
to the mainland, Bocas del Toro became a quiet “ghost town,” 
although it remained the capital of the province. 

Bob Bruce helped me to organize an expedition to Flat Rock to 
look for the lost banana variety. My faithful field foreman, don 
Cipriano Castillo, two laborers and myself took a rail motor car 
from Farm Eight in Changuinola and went to the port of Almirante 
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to board a Company launch. We stopped by the city of Bocas del 
Toro and picked up Absolom Dawkins, an old retired Jamaican 
employee who had worked at Flat Rock in the 1920’s. He agreed to 
show Captain Guillen how to steer along the turbulent Caribbean 
coast and through the treacherous narrow channel between the bar¬ 
rier reef. 

We had become a bit apprehensive because of some shaft and 
propeller repairs but our fears were heightened when the launch 
pitched and rolled in the wild July sea. After cruising for an hour 
off the coast, Mr. Dawkins pointed out a narrow passage between 
the reefs and the captain steered for the rugged shoreline. The first 
attempt to enter the pass failed and Captain Guillen turned the boat 
back to sea over the big swells that were breaking precariously 
close by. Mr. Dawkins insisted that he had entered the cha nn el 
many times before, so the captain tried again. The pass between the 
reef was deep but it was only about 50 feet wide. Giant waves 
crashed on the reefs on both sides of our launch as the swells pro¬ 
pelled us through the channel. Within a few seconds, the turbulence 
stilled and we were safe. The relief was overwhelming. Just behind 
us was a near-death situation but now we were in a calm pool 
smaller than a football field. It was a hidden paradise with no 
human habitation in sight. 

After the anchor was thrown, we prepared to go ashore with 
Absolom Dawkins who was hired to show us where the quaran¬ 
tined bananas had been planted. He spoke to us with a West Indian 
English dialect that I called the King’s English of the Caribbean. 
When I invited him to go ashore, he made it clear that he was not 
leaving the launch, but he would tell us how to get to our destina¬ 
tion. There was no option except to listen carefully as he instructed 
me in English, which I translated to the Spanish-speaking foreman 
and bush choppers. Mr. Dawkins had never learned Spanish after 
half a century in Panama. 

Machetes, shovels, water and lunch were loaded into the little 
cayuco dugout that had been towed behind the launch and we pad- 
died to the end of the crystal clear pool. All of us were wet with salt 
spray and didn’t mind the refreshing drizzle of rain under the lush 
forest. As Mr. Dawkins had instructed, Ignacio Valle, a Nicaraguan, 
and Fulo Garcia, from El Salvador, chopped through the bush until 
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we came to a stream. The only evidence of the old quarantine sta¬ 
tion, houses and the commissary was colorful croton ornamentals, 
old bottles and rusty metal straps from wooden water tanks. The 
two peones chopped a trail along the creek to where the banana 
varieties were supposed to have been planted in the 1920’s. 
Suddenly, there were dozens of scattered banana plants under the 
canopy ahead. All of us yelped in excitement over the discovery of 
the lost banana collection. We had been skeptics but, amazingly, six 
varieties were found. 

Just as we were digging up corms from each variety to take back 
to Changuinola, a peculiar-looking little man and a Guaymi Indian 
appeared from the forest. It was obvious that the little man was not 
happy with our presence. Furthermore, he was pointing a single- 
barrel 410-gauge shotgun in our direction and asked what we were 
doing in his banana patch. His tone of voice and the gun put some 
fright in all of us and we became very humble. The man accused us 
of “thieving” his plants and fruit that he used for hog food. After we 
humbly explained the whole story, he lowered his gun barrel, which 
definitely relieved the tension. Defensively, I politely pointed out 
that we were on United Fruit Company land, but he was not 
impressed or concerned. 

Originally, the conversation was in local Spanish but later the 
man preferred to speak his native Bocas English known as guar- 
iguari. His name was Ivan Duncan and he volunteered to reveal his 
family background. In 1916, his father, Thomas Duncan, a white 
Englishman from Jamaica, came to Bocas and settled in the Indian 
Territory of Cricamola. He married a Guaymi Indian and had many 
children. Thomas Duncan was a merchant who traded with the 
Indians and taught in the Indian schools in Bluefields on the 
Valiente peninsula where guariguari and the Guaymi language 
were spoken. His children were half-Indian and half-Anglo and the 
man with the shotgun in front of us looked it. Just as his father had 
done, Ivan also married a Guaymi Indian and was trilingual. Within 
a few minutes, he had spoken Spanish to our group, English to me 
and Guaymi to his Indian brother-in-law. 

Duncan walked back to his farm an hour away on the northwest 
end of the island at Tarpon Bay and we returned to our launch at 
Tarpon Hole. The four of us were tired and dirty but a quick plunge 
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in the natural pool freshened us up. The anchor was pulled and we 
faced the high seas again. On the way out through the narrow pass, 
a huge wave pushed the boat toward the breakers and the reef. 
When the wave crashed and receded, the comer of the boat clunked 
down on top of a coral shelf and it looked like we were doomed for 
a wreck within seconds. The next giant wave lifted the boat off the 
reef and Captain Guillen gunned the engine full speed ahead 
toward the open sea. We were safe once again and crossed the 
Almirante Bay. It was dark when we finally reached the port and 
rode a rail car back home. 

The corms from Flat Rock were planted in Changuinola and the 
plants bore fruit ready for harvest in nine months. Ken Hamilton 
came down from Honduras to evaluate the varieties. He disap¬ 
pointed us by announcing that none of our collection had the lost 
banana they were seeking. All of our efforts were in vain except 
that we had rediscovered and explored Flat Rock—and that was 
worth it all. 

When I reported to Aaron King what we had found at Flat Rock, 
he asked me to make a soil survey of the property with the unlikely 
prospect of planting plantains. Consequently, I made several trips 
back to the island. While our Jamaican surveyor, Felix Peck, took 
soil samples, I explored the entire 527 hectares of forgotten prop¬ 
erty. It was the most exotic piece of tropical habitat I’d ever imag¬ 
ined. The huge parcel had everything I had ever dreamed of—a rain 
forest with incredible biodiversity, limestone caves with streams 
mnning through them, a long sandy beach and reefs. On one trip, I 
took Phyllis so we could snorkel in a deep crystalline pool fed by 
an underground tunnel from the sea. It was like a giant aquarium. 
Half of the property was bordered by a mile of beach shaded by 
ancient groves of twisted sea grapes and tropical almond trees. Rio 
Mimitimbi tunneled in and out of caves in the hills. 

A few years later, Luis Flores, a faithful Company employee 
originally from Honduras, bought the 527 hectares for practically 
nothing because the Company was writing such holdings off the 
books. He acquired an old Company bulldozer and pushed a trail 
from the island town along the shore to Flat Rock so he could make 
an airfield paralleling the beach. This enabled Luis to fly his Cessna 
180 from his banana plantation home in Changuinola to the island 
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in about 10 minutes. A ranch home was built in the hills overlook¬ 
ing the sea. Pastures were made and stocked with Zebu cattle. Fresh 
beef was flown to the Changuinola market in his airplane. The 
other route by land, sea and rail would have taken a day. 

Don Luis and his Costa Rican wife disappeared in 1979 during a 
flight from David to Bocas del Toro. The wreckage was not found 
for 13 years in the high mountains near the Costa Rican border and 
was far off course. Meanwhile his son, Luis, bought another Cessna 
and continued to operate Flat Rock. Later, the Flores family sold 
the property for nearly half a million dollars. The last I heard, it was 
being offered again for six million dollars. Sadly, commercial 
development induced by the recent invasion of foreigners is caus¬ 
ing the destruction of this lost paradise—the most unique tropical 
real estate I have ever known. 



Los Gritos: 
yelps and Models 


Every country in Central America has distinct yelps and calls to 
express the mood of the moment. Such vocal exclamations are 
made in music, dancing, strenuous work, and moments of surprise 
and happiness. Falsetto shrieks, trills and wails are heard in 
Mexican mariachi and ranchero music. Guatemalans and 
Hondurans have their own yelps and squeals in a lively trio of gui¬ 
tarists or in a marimba band. These punctuations are especially 
vocal on Saturday nights in the cantinas where traditional music 
and straight guaro cane spirits set the mood. In Costa Rica, distinct 
catcalls at soccer games are hilarious examples of l os gritos. 
Echolocation with high-pitched yells deep in the jungle or in a 
banana plantation locates people separated from each other. Such 
sounds are an interesting part of the heritage of each country. 

In Panama, Guaymi Indians and Latinos from the Pacific side 
have a distinct series of vocalizations made during their music, 
dancing and work. To the newcomer, these sounds are amusing cul¬ 
ture shocks. One notable form is the shrill, Swiss-like yodel sung 
by a beautiful and highly adorned female folk singer. She sings the 
verse in a nasal tone, warbles through an interlude of falsetto yodel- 
ing sounds, then punctuates her music with loud, modulated yelps 
throughout the song. Accompanists and dancers respond with their 
own happy yelps and yodels. To the foreigner, these outbursts 
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sound like an Apache Indian raiding party, but Panamanians radi¬ 
antly relate to these exciting, sensual sounds. 

There is history behind los gritos, called salomar in Panama, and 
one must grow up in the culture to fully appreciate Panamanian folk 
expressions. It took over four centuries of blending Spanish, Indian 
and African slave fol kl ore into the present-day tradition. The most 
authentic folklore is found on the Azuero Peninsula at Los Santos, 
Guarare, Chitre and Las Tablas. When one at least partially under¬ 
stands Panamanian folklore, it is beautiful, fascinating and festive. 

Laborers doing hard work also make the same yelps and yodels 
that punctuate Panamanian music. My most memorable observa¬ 
tion of this phenomenon was in a Changuinola banana farm. I was 
inspecting research field plots in Farm 24 and heard a continuous 
outcry of yodeling yelps. Looking through the maze of banana 
plants, I spotted the source of the sounds coming from a single 
Guaymi Indian who was vigorously chopping high grass. His long, 
black hair was dripping wet with sweat as he swung his machete. 
The yelps continued as I checked my watch to record the duration 
of the sounds. Amazingly, there was an outburst of fast yelps about 
twice a minute. I walked near the chopper to note his reaction to my 
presence, assuming that he would cease his loud vocalizations at 
once. “ Buenos dias ,” I said loudly. He never stopped chopping but 
said, “Holci, jefe,” quickly followed by two-tone bursts of ah oh ah 
oh ah, oh ah oh ah, ah oooh ah ! My presence never phased him. I 
walked away smiling in amazement, pondering why he made these 
yodeling yelps during such hard, sweaty work in the sun. Possibly 
this was a form of relief, helping to break the monotony and pass 
the time away. Nobody has explained this behavior to me yet. 

In Puerto Armuelles, Panama, Phyllis and I lived in the Chiriqul 
Land Company zone in the last house on the last hill. Our huge yard 
was bordered by a deep gorge with a creek at the bottom and 
beyond was a panoramic view of the Pacific Ocean and Punta 
Borica. Early one Sunday morning, we were aroused by a chorus of 
yelps, yodels and wailing songs on the other side of the creek. Four 
men were vigorously chopping heavy bush on the opposite canyon 
wall, preparing to bum the steep slope and then plant com. The 
chopping, yodeling, singing, and yelping was rotated from one 
machetero chopper to the other and went on for several hours. 
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Panama’s independence from Colombia came on the third of 
November in 1903, but citizens in the remote interior provinces 
never got the message until a week later. Consequently, there was 
much celebrating on the tenth of November and the event turned 
into an official holiday known as Dia de los Grito —Day of Yelling. 
The holiday is celebrated all over the country but the real festivities 
are concentrated in Los Santos and the Central Provinces where 
folkloric dancing, music and los gritos are an art form. Ah oh ah oh 
ah ooo ah\ 



La Fiesta de Toros - 
Un Dia Negro 


^/ne of the darkest days in my life took place in 1963 on a cattle 
ranch of the Ganadem Bocas in the Province of Bocas del Toro, 
Panama. I had just moved from Honduras to Farm Eight in 
Changuinola for a second assignment in Panama, but this time I 
came with my new bride, Phyllis. The managers of the cattle ranch, 
Julio Alcedo and Jim Berlin invited me to their annual fiesta de 
toros in the San San pastures. It was my understanding that there 
would be marking, branding and castrating bulls by the ranch 
hands, and guests would watch the action and eat barbecued beef 
on the sidelines. I was told there would be plenty of food and 
refreshments and not to bring anything. 

A motor car loaded with United Fruit Company superintendents, 
overseers and neighbors left Changuinola early on a Sunday morn¬ 
ing and headed down the main rail line through banana plantations 
toward Guabito, the border town that approached neighboring 
Costa Rica. Along the way, a bottle of White Label Scotch was 
passed around to take away the morning chill. Only a narrow gauge 
rail line went to the pastures, obligating every one to get off the 
motor car on the main rail line and transfer to two hand-pump rail 
cars waiting in Guabito. The small flat cars were overloaded with 
about eight men each. 

Some of the passengers began to get quite animated along the 
way, and this resulted in a lot of accelerated pumping. The men’s 
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spirits grew wilder as straight Scotch refueled their “boilers” and 
the flat cars sped faster and faster over old, wobbly rails as we 
passed through the wet jungle of tall trees shading cacao plants. 
The lead car pumped faster and challenged the rear car to catch 
them. The rear car not only caught up, but also rammed the lead car 
in the rear, first with gentle nudges, then with surging jolts. Some 
of the men thought it was uproariously funny, but I was scared and 
thought about the consequences of a crash, scattering men all along 
the tracks. Miraculously, we arrived safely at the end of the line. 

Cowboys from the ranch had already herded the animals into 
holding pens. Some of us climbed onto the high corral board fence 
to watch the show like “drugstore cowboys.” Much to my surprise, 
a number of my working colleagues, whom I had known only as 
“banana cowboys,” turned out to be real cowboys. They skillfully 
handled a horse, roped wild Brahma bulls, threw them to the 
ground and tied them up as if it was something they’d always done. 
In fact, many of them had learned these skills as younger men 
growing up on rural farms across the mountain in Chiriqui or in the 
remote Central Provinces of Panama. 

The sun was steamy hot and everyone was sweating profusely. 
As the White Label was passed around, I asked for water to help re¬ 
hydrate myself. “Que pasa, hombreV a colleague asked. “Scotch is 
better straight,” he said. So far as I know, no one drank any water 
the whole day. The results of such alchemy need no explanation, 
and the occasion turned into a form of debauchery. Machismo in the 
corral was fully demonstrated with great gusto. Some of those in 
action were literally having a ball. After one bull was castrated, 
“Beto” Morales crunched down on a raw testicle, making blood 
ooze out both sides of his mouth. Everyone cheered and roared in 
astonishment. This macho man had proven himself once again just 
as he had done on the Pacific side of the mountain before he 
became a banana overseer. 

There were dozens of dangerous bulls to castrate. Different spec¬ 
tators sitting on the corral fence were handed the surgeon’s scalpel 
to perform the bloody operation. Each person took his turn and, one 
by one, the knife got closer to me. I had gone to this fiesta de toros 
only as a guest and a spectator, but it soon became obvious that my 
turn was coming. In college biology, I had dissected rats, cats and 
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insects, and I had helped my father castrate pigs back home in rural 
Hardee County, Florida. But castrating bulls was not one of my 
skills and I realized that I better get prepared fast. I crawled off the 
fence and got close enough to observe the surgical procedure. Soon 
after I retreated back to the fence, someone slapped a scalpel into 
my hand. Because everyone was watching for the reaction of the 
young gringo, I tried to appear calm and experienced, but actually 
I was apprehensive and certainly uncomfortable. Campo Elias “El 
Tigre” Moreno announced to the spectators, “Ahora va a operar el 
doctor.” (Now the doctor is going to operate.) Impulsively, I 
wanted to get religious, but it was too late. 

Suddenly, a wild Brahma bull was released into the ring. Two 
banana cowboys on horses roped the wild animal while others 
rushed in to tie him up and throw him to the ground. I was nervous 
and my eyes were not well focused. Nevertheless, I did what I had 
to do. Out came the first one, then the second. This once proud ani¬ 
mal was now a mere steer. Everyone yelled and applauded. The 
mad animal got up charging in a rage and men in the ring scattered 
to safety. With bloody hands, I slapped the backs of two nearby 
cowboys, leaving a red handprint on their white T-shirts. Soon El 
Tigre came over and said, “Bien hecho, doctor ”—well done, doc¬ 
tor—and offered me a drink. This time, I needed one. 

When I tried to return the scalpel and retreat back to safety on the 
sidelines, the ringleaders made it clear that I had not yet finished 
the job. The crowd cheered me on, and unbelievably, I castrated 
three more bulls. After each operation, I left a red handprint on 
someone’s shirt. Such barbarous behavior was the order of the day. 

Finally, lunchtime came about two o’clock, and the crowd gath¬ 
ered around Oscar Olmos, chef of fame from the Farm Eight din¬ 
ing room. We all needed something in our stomachs, and I 
visualized barbecued beef, plantains, rice and beans. It soon 
became obvious that the only food on the menu was roasted testi¬ 
cles cooking on an open fire. No one complained and most of the 
cowboys preferred their lunch about medium rare. To avoid further 
starvation and personal decline, I helped myself to a hot charcoal- 
blackened organ and crunched away like the others. 

It was a long walk of about one kilometer back to the pump cars 
on the track, a distance much too far for me to handle at that time. 
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Fortunately, Hortencio Pinzon, a tough but compassionate man on 
a horse, pulled me up behind his saddle and we clopped down the 
muddy trail to the pump cars. 

When I reached home in real bad shape, my bride was not blush¬ 
ing, but was waiting in the doorway with an apprehensive look on 
her face. Just recently married, she did not know how to deal with 
a situation like this and began to let loose with some awful ver¬ 
biage, wondering what kind of man she had married. I mustered up 
enough courage to say, “Please, I need help, not a sermon.” It must 
have touched her because she kindly responded with several Alka- 
Seltzers, black coffee and some much-needed mild food for my tor¬ 
tured stomach. In gratitude, I promised never to attend another 
fiesta de toros. As I said earlier, it was a dark day in my life, and 
that made it easy for me to keep my promise. 

Addendum: Some of the participants at the roundup were Campo 
Elias Moreno, “Beto” Morales, Jose “Pepe” Segovia, Gregorio 
“Chicho” Gomez, Julio Alcedo, Jim Berlin, Felipe Cruz, Hortencio 
Pinzon, Raphael “Fulo” Martinez, Manuel Carrera, Domingo Ochy, 
Ruben Castillo, Oscar Olmos and others. 



Semana Santa in 
Gracias a Dios 


A T-shirt on a Miskito Indian boy at far-off Aurata perfectly 
described the Mosquito Coast of southeast Honduras: “Wet ‘N 
Wild.” The shirt was some of the used clothing that world- 
renowned banana scientist, Dr. R. Harry Stover, had given to the 
natives of his adopted village. Harry first came to the Mosquitia in 
1970 at the invitation of The Reverend Housman, a Moravian 
church missionary, and has been returning ever since for recreation, 
escape and adventure. 

Orlando Roberts described the scene on this coast in the 1820’s. 
More recently, Troy S. Floyd wrote an excellent history in 1967 of 
the eastern Central American coast. In the mid-1980’s, a book of 
fiction and a movie filmed in Belize entertained us with a ridicu¬ 
lous plot that took place on the Mosquito Coast. Currently (1988), 
the area, which borders Nicaragua on the Caribbean, has been the 
site of Contra activity against Nicaragua’s communist Sandinista 
government. As a result of Sandinista intervention and upheaval in 
Miskito settlements, untold thousands of these independent coastal 
people have escaped Nicaragua across the Wanks River into 
Honduras. Homeless people roam the coastal swamps and pine 
plains in desperation. Some are settled in refugee camps in the 
Department of Gracias a Dios. The latest news has focused on the 
invasion of Honduras by the U.S. 82nd Airborne Division that 
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arrived in mid-March in 1988 as a show of force to Nicaragua’s 
leftist government. 

Over the years, Harry Stover and his partner, Dr. Gene Ostmark, 
another banana scientist, have told me of their adventures around 
the Caratasca Lagoon in the Mosquitia. It wasn’t until Phyllis and I 
moved back to Honduras in 1987 that Harry invited us to visit him 
during Semana Santa (Easter Week) in 1988. We jumped at the 
chance. 

On Palm Sunday, Phyllis and I boarded a LANSA Air li nes’ 
Islander and left the north coast city of La Ceiba. Our baggage was 
packed with food, insect repellent, camping gear, reading material 
and a map of Honduras. We were the only two passengers aboard. 
Our pilot, barley in his twenties, headed the twin-engine plane east¬ 
ward and followed the Caribbean shore to the capital town of 
Puerto Lempira, Department of Gracias a Dios, just 20 miles north 
of the Nicaraguan border. 

During the one-hour fifty-minute flight, time passed quickly as I 
eagerly identified every village, river, island and lagoon along the 
route with the help of my map and the pilot. Landmarks were com¬ 
pletely visible because the pilot never climbed above 2,000 feet. 
Just after takeoff, I could see the three Bay Islands—Utila, Roatan 
and Guanaja—where Phyllis and I had honeymooned 25 years ear¬ 
lier. Soon, we were over Trujillo, former capital of Honduras and 
embattled port since the sixteenth century. In the Trujillo cemetery 
lies the infamous American filibuster, William Walker. After con¬ 
quering and ruling Nicaragua, Walker was captured by the British 
and turned over to the Hondurans who promptly ended his political 
mischief before a firing squad in 1860. 

To the north of Trujillo is Puerto Castilla, a former banana port 
and company town started by the United Fruit Company in 1914. 
This giant investment was operated under a subsidiary called 
Truxillo Railroad Company. When the entire development was 
abandoned in the late 1930s because of Panama disease, the town 
reverted to jungle. As we flew over the Aguan River, I recalled tales 
of old banana pioneers who had converted this wild river valley 
into thriving banana plantations before the 1920s. 

From this point on, we were leaving roads and civilization 
behind. Below us were Carib villages inhabited by ex-slaves who 
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mixed with the Indians. Anthropologist Nancie L. Gonzalez refers 
to them as the Garifuna in her book, Sojourners of the Caribbean. 
These coastal people were never Latinized and still speak an Afro- 
Indian language. 

Rio Negro, also known as the Sico, Tinto and Black River, is a 
transition territory where the Garifunas phase out and the Sambo- 
Miskito Indians begin. Black River was the site of one of several 
British colonies founded in the late 1600’s when hundreds of 
Englishmen settled along the Mosquito Coast in the 17 th and 18 th 
centuries. It wasn’t until 1861 that the Hondurans finally wrested 
this territory from the British. More recently, during the 1920’s, the 
United Fruit Company extended the Truxillo Railroad Company 
line to Rio Negro and hauled bananas and mahogany logs to the 
distant port of Puerto Castilla. The Banana Company abandoned 
the area within a few years and the place reverted to jungle again. 
Now, there are only small clearings with pastures, plantains and 
cassava. On occasions, speculators take gold out of the rivers. 

Parallel to Black River is Rio Platano where the United Nations 
established an International Biosphere. This large reserve of tropi¬ 
cal mountains and riverine forests is one of the last virgin blocks of 
flora and fauna left in Central America. Unfortunately, we hear of 
illegal encroachments by loggers and cattlemen from the interior, a 
disturbing and foreboding sign. 

After an hour of flying, we cruised over Miskito country, a vast 
flat wetland, somewhat reminiscent of the Florida Everglades. 
There are numerous ecological habitats here: sandy strips of beach 
that block the Caribbean from a maze of inland lagoons bordered 
by wetland forests, grasslands, intermittent palm hammocks and 
pine barrens. This complex ecosystem was formed by the constant 
change of rivers meandering towards the sea for thousands of years. 
To the interior, the wetlands give rise to infertile, pine-covered 
savannas that stretch as far as the eye can see. 

Dots on the map mark Sambo-Miskito villages with interesting 
names like Butukamaya, Tabakunta, Palkaka, Walpata, Kaurkira 
and Wangkiawala. The inhabitants of this wild coast are descen¬ 
dants of the once-fierce Sumu Indians who dominated many tribes 
along the Caribbean shore, including the Miskitos of eastern 
Nicaragua. Within a couple of centuries after the New World was 
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discovered, their culture and biology drastically changed. They 
mixed with white European traders, soldiers, colonists, buccaneers, 
and with African slaves brought to work sugar cane, indigo and 
wood. In 1641, a concentration of African genes washed ashore at 
Cabo Gracias a Dios when a Portuguese slave ship wrecked near 
the mouth of the Wanks River (also known as Rio Coco, Vare, Oro, 
Segovia, Herbias and Huanqui). With the biological mixing of 
Indians, whites and blacks, the indigenous Sumu-Miskitos 
hybridized into the Sambo-Miskitos. 

From the beginning, these people hated the Spanish because they 
tried to conquer and convert them. Not surprisingly, they readily 
allied with the English who traded cattle, hogs, English-style cloth¬ 
ing, machetes, firearms and rum. In fact, the Indian’s dependency 
on Anglo rum became a major binder in the alliance. As one histo¬ 
rian wrote when he was greeted by a Sambo-Miskito, “Momin’ sir. 
Give me grog.” 

To solidify this bond even further, the English established the 
comical but effective Kingdom of Mosquitia. The first of a series of 
Miskito monarchs was King Jeremy I who was crowned in Jamaica 
by the British governor in 1687. He was pampered with respect, 
regalia and rum provided by the Anglo Shoremen living in the 
Mosquitia because this king held sway over some 10,000 Indians 
along the Caribbean coasts of Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 
These Sambo kings reigned for a century and were instrumental, 
with the Anglo’s help, in repelling the Spanish from their coastal 
kingdom. 

The English, especially the buccaneers, taught the Sambo- 
Miskitos another trade: conquest and pillage. By 1700, the Sambos 
of Honduras raided remote San Pedro Sula and looted the 
Guatemalan shore, bringing back captives to sell. The Miskitos of 
Nicaragua pirated to the south along the Marina shore of Costa Rica 
and even into Bocas del Toro, Panama, returning with cacao, turtle 
shells and Indian captives who were sold as slaves. These brutal 
conquests outraged the Spanish who blamed the British for this 
savage behavior. When the British tried to calm down their allies, 
it was too late; pirating was much more exciting and profitable than 
being hunters, turtlers and fishermen. 
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Politics and time eventually domesticated the Sambo-Miskitos, 
and that’s how we found them—quiet, docile and introverted, but 
friendly. 

We landed at Puerto Lempira on a long gravel field that had been 
greatly improved with American money for the Contra-Sandinista 
war. I thought I saw Harry Stover waiting for us, but changed my 
mind. This man was wearing short pants, sandals and had a full 
white beard. But it was Harry in his outback attire. As we collected 
our bags and boxes, I glanced at the baggage returning to La Ceiba. 
One large sack of cargo had a strong smell. It contained 80 pounds 
of salt-dried fish that commanded inflated prices during Holy 
Week. 

Since no vehicles were in sight, we started walking with the four 
handbags. I struggled with a heavy banana box of provisions on my 
shoulder. About half way to Harry’s cabin on the lagoon, three 
young brown-skin men relieved Harry and Phyllis of the handbags. 
I offered a tip for their kindness but they modestly refused and 
walked away quietly. 

Harry told us they were Nicaraguan Contras. We were introduced 
to another Contra neighbor who came by for a chat. Our host 
related that this man operated a large, fast boat that always headed 
toward the Nicaraguan border with Contras and supplies. Harry 
also remarked that noisy U. S. Hercules planes had constantly 
roared over his house during the previous two days flying out a 
contingency of the 82nd Airborne Division that had occupied 
Honduras. Now, there was a truce and cease-fire agreement with 
plans to talk peace. This horrible little war was under the guidance 
of Colonel Oliver North, a man I would later meet at Chiquita’s 
corporate meeting in Florida. 

Stanley Goff and his wife came by the house to talk. He was 
Harry’s agent, errand runner and friend. Stanley spoke Miskito, as 
did just about everyone in town. He obviously had a mixture of 
Anglo-Indian-Afro blood. I started speaking Spanish with him but 
he preferred English, the language of his Yankee grandfather. 
Grandfather Goff came to this territory for mahogany and pine tim¬ 
ber, but later left the family behind and moved on to the Nicaraguan 
coast. Stanley also spoke of a French ancestor. 
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This kind and energetic man glanced at his watch and hurried off 
to church. He apologized for not helping with the baggage at the 
airport, but he was the lay preacher in charge of the Palm Sunday 
services at the Moravian Church. Their building was much in need 
of paint and repair, but the place was overflowing with Miskitos, 
many wearing their Sunday best white clothing. Protestant mis¬ 
sionaries are all over Honduras, but the Moravians, who originated 
in Eastern Europe, came to the Mosquitia in the 1600’s. They have 
made sincere efforts to increase literacy and the standard of living, 
something frequently neglected by other missionary groups, espe¬ 
cially the common Bible-thumpers. 

Puerto Lempira, on the southwest shore of the huge Caratasca 
Lagoon, is a simple, quiet capital about ten blocks long by five 
blocks wide. Most of the dwellings are rustic, native huts with 
thatch roofs or are simple wooden shanty-style houses. Even gov¬ 
ernment structures are not very elaborate. This capital is isolated 
and accessible only by air or small coastal boats that pitch and roll 
some thirty hours from La Ceiba. Boats have to anchor 300 meters 
offshore at the end of a narrow wooden dock. Tied to the docks are 
two well-armed coast guard patrol boats with camouflage paint. 
The atmosphere is casual with people and naked kids running all 
over the waterfront. No one is worried about the security of the 
patrol boats that are wallowing in the waves of the lagoon. You 
would never know there was a vicious little war going on just a 
short distance south of here. 

Harry’s cabin is about ten paces from the high bank of the 
Caratasca Lagoon. This body of water is nearly thirty miles (50 
kilometers) long and has slightly brackish because of salt water 
entering the treacherous pass from the Caribbean. Constant 
winds—not breezes—kept us cool and prevented mosquitos and 
sandflies from attacking. Rainwater is caught in drums under the 
eves of the roof, although the municipality now has a local water 
system that runs a few hours on some days. The town also has a 
small electric plant that is turned on for a few hours in the evening, 
but Harry has not yet received his electrical wiring. This is because 
the electrical appliances and many other provisions were aboard a 
launch that sank at the dock in Puerto Cortes. Word is out that 
Harry’s materials were recovered and sent on another boat that was 
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also damaged and took on water as it entered the shallow pass into 
the Caratasca Lagoon. The last time Harry sent provisions to Puerto 
Lempira, the entire boat sank in the pass and he lost everything. 

That afternoon, we met Wilbur and Miriam Dagen. She is a med¬ 
ical doctor and works in the new local hospital financed by the U.S. 
government. He is involved in numerous humanitarian projects in 
the Mosquitia. These dedicated people live in a native type house, 
simple but comfortable, with their young Nordic son who plays and 
fights with his adopted brother, a Miskito. We learned much about 
the many health, political and social problems they have to deal 
with. One of the biggest struggles is with the thousands of Miskito 
refugees from Nicaragua, most of whom are in camps. During our 
visit, we also met a pleasant Japanese girl working on similar pro¬ 
jects. 

A Dutchman told us about his role in teaching the Miskitos how 
to build boats from boards, now that all the good trees for hewing 
out dugouts are gone. Paradoxically, I examined a nice dugout 
made of mahogany. He is also introducing crab traps and better 
ways to fish. We learned about the Dutch nurses who travel up the 
rivers to give medical aid. Overall, there is an impressive number 
of American, European and Japanese groups dedicated to helping 
the Miskitos. These include World Relief funded by evangelical 
organizations, and USAID. 

That evening, we dined at Dona Marina’s pension on the water¬ 
front. She has a few rooms and beds to rent and feeds such people 
like us if advised in advance. Never have I eaten a more delicious, 
juicy crab salad in my life. The main dish was fried conch that was 
tender and melted in your mouth. More amazing, the bill for the 
three of us was twenty-five Lempiras, about ten U.S. dollars. This 
included five bottles of Salva Vida brew. What an eating experience 
to remember! 

The following day, we took a small Toyota truck to Mokoron, 
some fifty miles inland. Since I knew that the trip took nearly four 
hours, I psychologically anesthetized my bony butt that sat on a 
board seat with no back support. Phyllis and a nice, affluent-type 
refugee lady from Puerto Cabezas, Nicaragua, sat in the cabin with 
the driver. A canvas had been stretched over the top of the truck 
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body to keep out some of the rain, sun and dust. I could see out the 
front and back. 

This trip was a rare lesson in geography. The unpaved road was 
a strip made by leveling the natural gravel mixture. During the first 
hour, the landscape could have been the gentle rolling grassy plains 
of Montana or Nebraska, but there were no cattle or people on these 
savannas. This gravel and soil mixture is practically sterile and the 
grass has no nutritional value. Only the hardy pine and a small palm 
survive in patches where fire hasn’t swept through recently. Later 
on, solid pine forests dominate the land with almost no broadleaf 
vegetation. There is a food chain of animals, the best-known being 
the deer that is illegally hunted by both civilians and armed soldiers 
at night. 

Even though our little truck was overloaded with passengers 
from Puerto Lempira, the driver stopped for a pitiful-looking band 
of Indians along the road. By foot, they were hours away from 
nowhere and were carrying tom bags with their few worldly pos¬ 
sessions. We learned that they had crossed over from Nicaragua. 
Everyone was silent and the driver of Transporte Henriquez 
watched them slowly squeeze between the packed passengers 
already aboard. It was impossible to accommodate another human 
body inside with us, so two more Indian men stood on the rear 
bumper. I sat in disbelief and made a headcount. There were six 
adults on each side sitting face to face, four women sitting on the 
floor wedged between our knees, four babies in arms and two men 
standing on the bumper. Later, two bare feet appeared above the 
windshield—a man was riding on the roof. Counting the three in 
the cabin, there were twenty-six passengers, plus their baggage. I 
felt cramped but pitied those poor Indian women whose legs were 
twisted underneath their bodies and were unable to move or squirm 
in any direction. As I stated, we were all in a small pickup truck. 

After two hours of continuous traveling, the driver stopped in the 
pine forest where there was no sign of human habitation except for 
a cmde marker nailed to a pine tree that pointed to Krikrikari. The 
load was lightened when the Indians got off. This gave me a chance 
to stretch, look at some plants and drain my bladder. It was obvious 
that the driver was having difficulties collecting money from the 
poor Indians. I doubt if they had enough cash to pay the full fare. 
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The driver told us that they had no legal documents and got off 
before the next military checkpoint. Before we arrived at Mokoron, 
our documents were checked five times at different military guard 
stations. 

Mokoron was a collection of several hundred huts and shacks 
occupied mostly by Miskitos. Very little Spanish was heard and 
many people did not understand the national language of Honduras. 
We walked to the Mokoron River to eat a picnic lunch and found 
dozens of men, women and naked kids bathing, washing clothes 
and passing the time. As we snacked on crackers and juice, several 
kids walked by with heavy loads of firewood on their heads. I chat¬ 
ted with most everyone that passed by in order to learn something 
about them and the area. One curious Miskito about twenty showed 
us his battle scars. He pointed to where a bullet went into his back 
and exited through the side. To repair the mess inside, the surgeon 
left a large scar on the belly. He told us that the main refugee camp 
with thousands of Nicaraguans was just across the river. USAID 
was funding their bare survival. 

On the way back from the river, I got a woman and her naked 
children to pose by a large sign written in the Miskito language. In 
her poor Spanish, she said the message meant to protect the pines 
and not bum the forest. Except for some broadleaf vegetation and 
cassava along the moist river bottom, pines are the only trees that 
grow on the savanna. 

We talked to a foreman helping to construct a large building that 
would be for offices. He related that all the pine boards were sawed 
and planed by hand. On the ground, Indian women were preparing 
papta palm leaves while the men were up on the roof doing the 
thatching. This would be about the most modem building in 
Mokoron. Before our departure, I concluded that the people of des¬ 
olate Mokoron could only survive on subsidies. 

While waiting for another truck to return to Puerto Lempira, I 
chatted with a tall, blue-eyed chap from the South Carolina 
Assembly of God mission. I asked if they were helping with edu¬ 
cational, agricultural and medical programs and his response was 
very clear and firm. He said the Lord had called them to teach the 
Bible and build churches and that someone else would take care of 
other things. About this time, a single-engine Cessna 204 came in 
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with two more missionaries and church supplies. A young 
American pilot was on top of the wing pouring in gas. The plane 
belonged to the missionary group—a bunch of fundamentalist 
Bible-thumpers. 

The trip back to Puerto Lempira took four hours but was much 
more comfortable since Phyllis and I were offered the cab seat by 
the driver, Jose Echeverfa. He was a Latino Ladino from Catacamas 
and had no special love for his job or the place. He rather scorned 
the locals because they didn’t speak much Spanish. Overall, he was 
a pleasant fellow of 29 and told us about his ex-girl friend who had 
been in the American Peace Corps. He had dreams of going to the 
United States to work, even if he had to go as a wetback. After all, 
there were thousands of Hondurans who had gone that way, so why 
not him? The top board on his local-made bus body read: En Dios 
Nos Confio. The other side read: In God We Trust. I asked him 
about the latter and he said he thought it was in Miskito and meant 
the same. Obviously, his American friend hadn’t taught him much 
English. The fare back was the same as coming to Mokoron—six 
Lempiras, less than three dollars. No wonder they had to pack in so 
many passengers to make money. 

We were up at five the next morning and packed Harry’s 21-foot 
mahogany dugout made in Belize. Our captain, Vance, a neighbor 
and confidant, cranked the ten horsepower Mercury and shoved off 
at six. It didn’t take long before we were drenched in the windy 
chop and spray as the boat headed north on the Caratasca Lagoon. 
We were off on a four-day excursion and would make our head¬ 
quarters at Aurata, a small Sambo-Miskito village where Gene 
Ostmark had a one-room cabin. The captain crossed over into the 
fresh water Warunta Lagoon and docked at the village after three 
and one half-hours of steady motoring. Many of the villagers came 
to the dock for our arrival. Obviously, this was a culture shock for 
them and for us. Some came forward to help unload the boat. 

The first task was to arrange the provisions and bedding. Harry 
assigned the Palacio family to chores like blowing up the air mat¬ 
tresses. Since our visit was the biggest event the village had seen in 
a year, there was no scarcity of help with the various tasks. Stealing 
was unknown and personal belongings were left outside. Water was 
no problem because we simply dipped a bucket in the lake. We did- 
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n’t worry about plumbing either—there was none. One headed for 
the bushes when Mother Nature called. After a rum and lake water, 
we warmed up to Aurata. 

The tiny, empty room had no furnishings and we slept on the 
floor on air mattresses under mosquito nets. With a constant stiff 
wind blowing day and night, we were never bothered with insects. 
Rum and water helped to repel any pests as well. 

These Sambo-Miskitos are citizens of Honduras but they hardly 
know it. Spanish is a foreign language to them but some learn a lit¬ 
tle of the official language from the local school, when there is a 
teacher. Some adults and many pre-school children do not under¬ 
stand Spanish at all. 

Most villagers have more Afro features than Indian. There must 
be much inbreeding in this tiny settlement of some 40 huts because 
the closest neighbors are hours away by dugout. Two high school 
students had just arrived from Puerto Lempira for Holy Week and 
the trip by paddle and sail took seven hours; the return takes nine 
hours because of head winds. Nevertheless, spending hours in a 
dugout is a normal part of life in the Mosquitia. 

Cassava tubers, coconuts and fish are the basis of these Miskito’s 
diet. As a banana man, I was surprised that very few bananas and 
plantains were cultivated; such fruits were not part of their culture. 
Some rice is grown but com is rarely seen. Gnawing on sugar cane 
is a common pastime. Cows, pigs and chickens roam the village 
and provide some meat and cash from time to time. But, by and 
large, these people spend a lot of time in the lagoon fishing or 
catching fresh water turtles. Fish are harpooned, netted or hooked. 
For the sportsman, snook and tarpon are abundant. 

This semi-aquatic society learns about boating and fishing at an 
early age. Tiny three-year-old tots crawl in and out of narrow 
dugouts and pole along the shore. No one is alarmed. Phyllis, Harry 
and I also enjoyed the water by ritually poling out to a sandy 
bathing spot for a bath each day at four. The water was crystal clear 
and purified by masses of plants growing on the bottom. 

We made various excursions from Aurata. One day, our group 
enjoyed a trip up the Wamnta River to view the broadleaf forest 
along the banks. Iguanas dove from tall trees into the river. Noisy 
parrots fed in the canopy and a scarlet macaw squawked overhead. 
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Harry took us be hi nd the tree line on the river to view the vast 
grassy flood plain. On the far side we could see forests of pines and 
palms. Fresh deer tracks were common and there were signs of wild 
pigs everywhere. The silence was broken by a passing dugout that 
had delivered food to a refugee camp way upriver at Koko. Motors 
are rare in this part of the world. 

That evening, a tall Miskito visited the house with his woman. 
He preferred to speak Pidgin English to us, having come from 
Puerto Cabezas, Nicaragua. The man had also lived on English- 
speaking Roatan Island, Honduras. He was seeking friendship but 
the smell of our evening cocktail of rum and water obviously dis¬ 
tracted him. Wisely, Harry did not offer him a drink. Meanwhile, 
we heard interesting tales of his scuba diving adventures around the 
offshore Miskito cays, Grand Cayman and the Bahamas. He was an 
occasional employee of a Honduran lobster company that contracts 
with the Miskitos to dive for three months at a time. Evidence 
clearly shows that they are unfairly exploited simply because life is 
cheap in the eyes of the seafood company. We were told some 
tragic tales about hopeless paralysis and death from getting the 
bends. This malady is caused by unregulated diving practices with 
no concern for the safety and health of these natives. Despite the 
risks, the incentive is there. A diver can earn 3,000 Lempiras 
($1,200) in three months but this money is carelessly thrown to the 
wind before they ever return back home. 

Our visitor had made one tangible investment by purchasing 
“Coffee,” a hunting dog he brought back from Grand Cayman. The 
proud owner was taking “Coffee” on his first deer hunt the next 
morning in the pine barrens way behind Aurata. Since he had no 
ammunition, he came to buy a couple of twelve-gauge shotgun 
shells from Harry. Harry was well known for helping to supply the 
local Miskitos with rifle and shotgun shells at cost. 

We were up the next morning at five to explore more lagoons and 
waterways north of Aurata, Harry’s favorite snook and tarpon fish¬ 
ing grounds. As we were having coffee and raisin bran before sun¬ 
rise, our diver-hunter friend came by for another visit. Somehow, 
he hadn’t gotten off for the deer hunt. He chatted in a way that we 
knew he wanted something more than breakfast. After some hesita¬ 
tion, he finally got the nerve to say, “How about a little drink of 
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rum, boss?” Harry threw him a small pack of coffee instead. I 
added that we never drink during Holy Week. He modestly backed 
out of the doorway begging to be pardoned. We left at six and never 
saw him again. 

The Warunta Lagoon was connected to the Tibalaka Lagoon by 
one of the most picturesque tropical rivers I have ever seen. Several 
species of flowering lilies float near the banks. Giant black 
Moscovy ducks, teals, coots, galinules and other water foul abound. 
A curtain of trees and vines borders the shore. It is a place to stop 
and marvel at the raw beauty. As Harry had promised, we caught 
fish. Phyllis and I landed eight nice snook in less than two hours, 
not to speak of the two big ones that I lost because of rusty hooks. 
Back at Aurata, Chef Stover served up delectable fresh fish for 
lunch. 

The last evening, we began to reduce the food inventory and 
excess camping gear. I tried to promote some fun and goodwill by 
handing out pieces of watermelon to about fifteen hesitant kids. 
This was a new fruit for the village and they were curious. Up until 
now, we had seen mostly shy, quiet kids around us, but the water¬ 
melon brought out the true human nature in them. The shy ones in 
the background came closer. I also coaxed several teenagers over 
for melon. These youngsters had been serenading us nightly with 
Miskito songs accompanied by a crude guitar with the E string 
missing. The boy and girl, home from school in far-off Puerto 
Lempira, played and sang the only music we had heard in Spanish, 
but they always switched back to Miskito songs. After each song, I 
would ask the meaning of the words. The answer was the same as 
in most any culture— about love and how to catch a girl. 

By now, the kids were having fun and put on a circus. Three tiny 
girls did a natural dance in front of the singers and us. They were 
rewarded with our applause, a strange gesture unknown to their cul¬ 
ture. Phyllis, Harry and I were royally entertained. Harry said he 
had never seen them this animated before. To close the show for the 
evening, I played the guitar and sang, Home on the Range. 
Amazingly, the teenagers surprised me with modest but sincere 
applause. The watermelon ceremony, the antics by the kids and the 
music was a memorable farewell to Aurata. 
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We broke camp at six and prepared for the four-hour trip to 
Puerto Lempira via the Tansin Lagoon. A small group of kids and 
adults gathered at the dock to see us off but there were no good¬ 
byes or emotions shown—just somber, blank stares. One wonders 
what they were thinking. Surely our visit was much more than just 
another day for these Sambos. I shook hands with each one of them, 
which at least made me feel good. Before departure, Harry paid off 
the Palacio family for doing chores during our stay. 

Back in Puerto Lempira, Stanley told us we should be at the air¬ 
port at eight the next morning for the ISLENA Airlines flight to La 
Ceiba. 

There were 19 passengers on the list but the plane only took nine. 
Ten sad and mad people were scratched off the flight list and went 
back to town. The terminal was a crude wooden shack where six 
Peace Corps women were waiting along with us. Two South 
Carolina Assembly of God missionaries, plus a few Latinos, were 
also waiting for a flight. While we waited for hours in the heat, 
there was time to get acquainted. 

At eleven o’clock, the quiet was suddenly broken with wails and 
uncontrolled sobs from a Nicaraguan Miskito refugee woman who 
had just realized that her one-year-old baby had died in her arms at 
that moment. Several people went over to help but it was too late. 
We all became very unnerved by the wailing mother and the sad¬ 
ness of it all. A Peace Corps girl was overcome with emotion and 
sought comfort with another. Thirty Lempiras appeared from some¬ 
where and a local woman got on the back of the Episcopal padre’s 
motorcycle. They came back with a white dress for the dead baby, 
a tradition that had to be observed. I asked the padre to give the dis¬ 
traught woman a twenty Lempira bill from us. The mother and 
corpse boarded an open truck to far-away Mokoron for the all-night 
wake and burial with the family. 

At mid-day, there was still no plane and no communications by 
radio in the shack. Banana people like Phyllis and I begin to sali¬ 
vate at the thought of the company town whistle blowing at noon, 
but we didn’t dare leave the airfield to look for food. Fortunately, 
someone was selling cookies and warm Cokes that killed the 
hunger pangs. 
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A young Miskito soldier in sweaty, hot camouflage fatigues had 
been assigned to guard the airport and was standing only a few 
steps away, carelessly pointing his M-16 straight at me. I made a lit¬ 
tle joke and reminded him that bullets and Coca-Cola don’t mix and 
to please point the gun away. He grinned and obliged but never 
sensed the danger that I felt. 

After six hours of waiting, the Islander finally flew in. We 
boarded and took off from the gravel strip. I rode in the copilot’s 
seat in order to see better and talk with the pilot, a friendly chap in 
his twenties. As we flew over the lagoons and rivers, I remembered 
the boy’s T-shirt: “Wet ‘N Wild.” It really was. 



Mg Maggot- 
El Torsalo 


Entomologists are curious types and are always asking questions 
about the mysteries of nature. I am no exception. While I was liv¬ 
ing in Honduras, I discovered a botfly maggot growing in my flesh 
and decided to take some medical entomology notes on the para¬ 
site—if I could stand the pain. Central Americans have known the 
pangs of this unusual parasite for millennia, but I never expected to 
be attacked myself. My experience led to some adventures along 
the way. 

It all started when Dr. Carlos Gauggel invited Phyllis and me for 
a long weekend at his family ranch home in western Honduras in 
1989. I had just hired Carlos as the new chief agronomist in 
Chiquita’s research and technical services department. He had an 
abundance of youthful enthusiasm and also was proud of his 
German Honduran heritage. 

Carlos’s father was Dr. Jose E. Gauggel, a medical doctor. This 
doctor not only practiced medicine but he also became heavily 
involved in Honduran politics. When his party was not in power, 
Dr. Gauggel went into hiding, and sometimes escaped from his 
remote ranch on horseback across the rugged mountains bordering 
Guatemala. He quietly crossed the border over the Rio Motagua 
and took refuge in the neighboring country until it was safe to 
return to Honduras. 
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It was in this environment that young Carlos grew up. His med¬ 
ical-political-farmer father had acquired a huge spread of land 
called Finca Pitaoculdn near La Florida that had the remains of a 
Mayan ruin in their cow pasture. When we visited the site, some of 
the rock bases of the temples had been hauled away for building 
public roads. The remaining pyramids were grown over with bush 
and trees and urgently needed funding and archaeologists to 
uncover the secrets of this unknown ancient community. 
Geographically, a triangle could be drawn from these ruins to the 
famous Mayan city of Copan and its rival sister city of Quirigua in 
Guatemala. 

Carlos’s parents were gracious hosts and took us into their home 
like we were family. In fact, our best friends and traveling com¬ 
panions, John and Neftalia Dickson, fitted in that category because 
Neftalia was related to the Gauggel family. We enjoyed warm hos¬ 
pitality in their isolated ranch home where food was cooked over a 
wooden fire and in earthen ovens by several servants. Near the 
house, Carlos showed us their pristine spring flowing out of the 
ground. He also led us up the rugged slopes of the Sierra Merendon 
to enjoy cool breezes and breathtaking views. After descending 
down the mountain, we reviewed the cattle herd. And this is where 
the story of my maggot probably begins. 

Botflies evolved a tricky way to pass their life cycle. The larva 
of this parasite burrows into the flesh of numerous mammals, such 
as cows, horses, deer, rabbits and man. They also attack birds. 
When the maggot matures, it comes out of the host and pupates in 
the soil. The adult emerges as a fly about the size of the common 
housefly. So far, this is a fairly normal life cycle, but the strange 
part is the laying of the eggs. 

The female botfly does not lay her eggs directly on the victim. 
Instead, she captures a female mosquito and lays her eggs on this 
provisional prisoner. When the mosquito is released and then finds 
a blood meal—like me—she quietly lights on the warm-blooded 
animal and begins to suck blood. By this time, the botfly egg glued 
to the mosquito has developed into a tiny larva that stays inside the 
egg shell. As the mosquito draws blood, the warm body tempera¬ 
ture of the host stimulates the botfly larva to break out of the egg 
shell and penetrate the skin of the blood donor—in this case, me. 
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A few days after our weekend at the Gauggel ranch, I detected a 
red lump on the top of my left hand. Each day, the lump got bigger 
and produced an irritating itch. I began to imagine that something 
underneath the skin was wiggling around. This distracted my con¬ 
centration which was focused on the preparation of my depart¬ 
ment’s annual budget. 

The day I departed for Cincinnati to present the budget, I could 
no longer ignore the painful fact that I had a botfly maggot eating 
the flesh of my left hand. It was too late to seek medical help, so a 
decision was made to let the larva eat until it emerged as a grown 
maggot, which would then turn into a pupa. I planned to take notes 
and eventually collect the adult fly that would emerge from the 
pupa so that the species could be identified. 

During the flight to Cincinnati, I became amused at the little 
breathing hole in my skin where the maggot was eating away. 
Occasionally, the two sharp mandibles on the mouthparts produced 
sharp stings as they broke open new cells to feed on. It was hard to 
ignore this aggravation as I tried to rehearse my budget presenta¬ 
tion. 

As our group sat at the long conference table high up in the 
Chiquita Center, it came my turn to present the budget. I felt confi¬ 
dent that requested funds would be approved but I could not stam¬ 
mer or falter in front of this squadron of stone-hearted financial 
officers that held the purse strings. My worst fear was that the mag¬ 
got would tear through nerves and cells of flesh at the wrong 
moment and cause me to flinch and fumble. In fact, I did feel sev¬ 
eral acute pains during the presentation but apparently nobody 
noticed my wincing. 

After I returned to Honduras, I began to change my mind about 
allowing the animal to complete its life cycle in my hand. The air 
vent got bigger and, on occasions, I would notice a little air bubble 
over the breathing hole. Trying to squeeze the larva out was useless 
because the animal holds on with its powerful mandibles. 
Additional resistance is provided by rows of one-way spines that 
prevent the maggot from being pulled out backwards. Because this 
parasite was distracting my work and disturbing my sleep, a deci¬ 
sion was made to see a doctor. 
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The Honduran doctor in the Tela Railroad Company’s La Lima 
hospital smiled seriously as he examined my hand. I assumed that 
he would extract the parasite in his office right then, but, instead, he 
made an appointment in the out-patient surgery room. His nurse 
took me down the crowded hall and pushed me ahead of about 20 
other patients waiting for minor surgery. It made me feel bad about 
butting ahead of the others but no one protested. Two men behind 
me were curious to know why a gringo like me was waiting in li ne. 
When I told them about el torsalo in my hand, they showed under¬ 
standing and began to relate their own stories about botfly attacks 
in their families. 

In the outback, where there are no doctors, botfly maggots are 
removed by forcefully blowing tobacco smoke into the parasite’s 
breathing hole, causing the animal to emerge. I would have been 
worried about deadly nicotine getting into the bloodstream and 
killing the host as well. But I was told that this method was com¬ 
mon. Another remedy was to place a thick piece of liver over the 
infested area. The liver covers and seals the breathing hole and 
makes the maggot come out looking for air. 

It was too late for me to try these folk remedies because the clinic 
door opened, my name was called and I went in. The doctor was 
assisted by two pretty young nurses who were there just to help 
remove a single maggot from my hand. I watched the operation as 
the surgeon probed for the elusive parasite that dug in deeper and 
deeper with its mandibles and one-way spines. The doctor had 
hoped to extract the creature whole, but the parasite was pulled out 
in two bloody pieces. It took three stitches to sew up the incision. 

At times, a glance at the small scar still reminds me of the folly 
of trying to rear a botfly in my body. But, as I mentioned earlier, 
entomologists are curious types and sometimes suffer the pangs just 
to learn the facts. Such are the rewards of our noble profession. 
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A^elations between the United States and Panama had deteriorated 
to an all-time low when Chiquita Brands International vice-presi¬ 
dent of tropical operations, John Ordman, and his top executives 
gathered for a Human Resources meeting at the Cesar Park 
Marriott Hotel in Panama City. The year was 1989, and Chiquita 
was caught in a life-threatening dilemma between the U.S. State 
Department and the one-man rule of General Manuel Antonio 
Noriega whose government had reached a level of instability that 
the U.S. found intolerable. 

The U.S. government, while pressuring Panama, had placed 
extreme limitations on Chiquita, which owned two large banana 
divisions and a plastics business in the country. On the other hand, 
the Panamanian government was threatening the Company with 
reprisals if it did not continue to do business as usual. After all, the 
jobs, lives and economic effects of over 12,000 Panamanian 
employees were at stake. 

After the Human Resources meeting was over on the 19 th of 
December, Raul Romero and Lloyd Berg dined out in Panama City. 
Raul, who had grown up in the banana zones of Panama, now lived 
in McAllen, Texas, where he was in charge of melons, pineapples 


22 Told to the author by Raul Romero, vice-president of Chestnut Hill Farms of 
Miami, during a flight from Honduras to Miami on March 23, 1995. 
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and citrus. Lloyd was manager of the Santa Marta Division in 
Colombia. 

After dinner, all was peaceful when they returned to the Marriott 
Hotel and went to bed. But just after midnight, Raul got a phone 
call from Lloyd who told him to turn on the TV. The American 
invasion of Panama, known as “Just Cause” by the U.S. military, 
had begun and the sparks were flying. Soon, Lloyd called Raul 
again. This time, over the phone line, Raul heard the frightening 
sounds of someone trying to knock down Lloyd’s door. A citizens 
vigilante group, the Batallon de Dignidad, had invaded the hotel, 
demanding that the gringo open up. Lloyd refused. Because the 
door was too massive to knock down, the militiamen shot it full of 
holes. Lloyd still refused to surrender. So, the undaunted intruders 
sent the contents of a fire extinguisher spewing under the door in 
hopes of forcing him out. 

Most all of the Chiquita executives were staying at the Marriot 
Hotel. Charles “Buck” Reiser came from the Turbo Colombia 
Division where violence was all too common. Ricardo Santos, from 
El Salvador, managed Chiquita’s interests in Guatemala. Carlos 
Mejia, a Honduran brought up on bananas, handled operations in 
Ecuador. Karl Friedrich Koch, a German citizen and resident of 
Latin America since 1950, was the manager of the Tela Railroad 
Company of Honduras. These executives managed most of the old 
United Fruit Company tropical empire now called Chiquita Brands. 
Mauro Calcano, a Venezuelan, represented Human Resources from 
headquarters in Cincinnati. For some unexplained reason, his boss, 
Peter Fay, flew from Cincinnati only to Miami, then canceled his 
flight to Panama at the last minute. 

Notably absent was Bobby Walker, the last of the old-style 
banoneros, who knew all the tricks of the trade. As chief of tropi¬ 
cal operations, he had skillfully steered Chiquita through the 
Panama-American crisis from his headquarters in Panama City. 
Although high tech was in with the coming of the Cincinnati “Go 
Go Boys,” old-fashioned highball diplomacy still worked in 
Panama and elsewhere in the tropics. Bobby and his division man¬ 
agers usually dealt directly with the top man in the host country. 
But Bobby had retired to his family farm in Mississippi earlier that 
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year and left all of the international business intrigues and chal¬ 
lenges to the new generation. 

The Batallon de Dignidad was a civilian militia of hastily trained 
citizens numbering about 10,000 members. Huge catches of arms 
and ammunition had been indiscriminately passed out to these 
Noriega supporters whose mission was to defend their country 
against a Yanqui invasion. Tensions were running high and mem¬ 
bers of this trigger-happy civilian army were ready for action. 
When the military fireworks started at 12:30 A.M. on December 20, 
the Batallon de Dignidad raided the Marriot Hotel and other loca¬ 
tions in the capital where they could find Americans. By confiscat¬ 
ing the hotel’s guest register and room numbers, it was easy to 
locate their targets. 

Raul Romero heard yelling, running, glass breaking, chaotic 
noises and plenty of shooting, but he cautiously opened his door to 
have a look down the hall. The militia spotted him and rushed 
toward his room making agitated, crude and indignant demands. 
Raul showed his Panamanian passport and firmly stated, “Que pasa 
con ustedes? Yo soy Panameno. ” Nevertheless, he was suspect and 
they marched him at gunpoint to the main lobby where other guests 
were being herded in by force. 

The Batallon de Dignidad was running all over the place in utter 
chaos, some wearing ski masks, shouting and shooting guns of all 
kinds. With hotel guest names and room numbers in hand, the vig¬ 
ilantes searched each floor for Americans, but people of all nation¬ 
alities were being terrorized. Hours later, Raul and some of the 
other Chiquita executives were allowed to go back to their rooms 
and wait. When Raul saw what had happened to Lloyd Berg’s door, 
it occurred to him that his colleague may have been killed, so he 
reported the situation by phone to John Ordman at his home in the 
city. 

Yolanta Geisler, who was a Chiquita shipping expert, Mauro 
Calcano, Eastern Airlines pilots and stewardesses, and other guests 
were being hidden in different rooms by the hotel staff. Meanwhile, 
Fred, Raul and Ricardo huddled together in their rooms watching 
the real war from the picture window and glancing at CNN’s ver¬ 
sion on television. Helicopters and planes roared overhead, guns 
were shooting, tracers streaked across the sky, and fires lit up part 
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of the capital city. It was utterly unbelievable. No one got much 
sleep that night. Supplies in the mini-bar in each room were quickly 
depleted. 

After daybreak, there was more of the same. The Batallon de 
Dignidad continued to storm in and out of the hotel, yelling, shoot¬ 
ing, hunting, and terrorizing. Some guests were herded into a big 
room, but most stayed in their rooms watching the war from their 
windows and on television. Chiquita people went in and out of each 
other’s rooms. Later, Yolanta sneaked out of her hiding places in 
the basement and joined her colleagues upstairs. 

Later in the evening of the second night, still December the 20th, 
there was a new commotion outside. Troops came storming into the 
hotel but no one knew who they were. There was shooting, glass 
breaking and yelling. Later, Raul Romero got a phone call in 
Spanish but didn’t say anything and hung up. Soon, the phone rang 
again. It was a Hispanic lieutenant from the United States Army. 
The gringos had arrived. An American officer gave stem instruc¬ 
tions for everyone to wait in their rooms, he on the floor and wait 
for further orders. Fred Koch, Raul Romero and Ricardo Santos 
dutifully complied and all three laid together on the floor waiting 
for orders. Mauro Calcano was especially concerned because he 
was carrying both his Venezuelan and American passports. Out of 
fear that the Americans might make some kind of reprisals against 
him as a Latin American, he panicked and ripped up his Venezuelan 
passport into little pieces and flushed it down the toilet. 

As the American troops ascended each floor up the stairs and by 
the elevator, a password was called out and answered floor by floor. 
Orders were shouted down the hall to all the guests. The name and 
room number of each guest was called out and each person 
responded to the roll call. Orders were given to come out “spread 
eagle.” After a body search, they descended via the elevator, stop¬ 
ping at each floor for the password to proceed. In the lobby, they 
found many other nervous people gathering. 

Later, guests were escorted back to their rooms to bring down 
their baggage. During the second day, on the 21st, a convoy of 
American military tmcks was waiting outside of the hotel to evac¬ 
uate the guests. Older people, women and children were loaded 
first, then men with American passports, followed by guests of 
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other nationalities. Suddenly, shooting interrupted the loading and 
people scattered in all directions. Some crouched inside the trucks; 
others ran to the basement of the cafeteria. Children and women 
screamed and everyone was terrified. A photographer from Spain, 
Juantxu Rodriguez, was killed in the crossfire. 

After this horrible incident, loading proceeded again, but without 
the luggage. Only briefcases were allowed. Among those evacuated 
was Fred Koch. Before leaving the hotel, Fred showed his German 
passport to the Americans in charge and explained that he wanted 
to get to his three small daughters staying at his sister-in-law’s 
home not too far from the hotel. His request was firmly denied and 
he was ordered to get on the truck. 

The trucks went to the ruins of Panama Viejo, the original city 
that Henry Morgan had violently looted and destroyed in 1671. 
Passengers were unloaded in hopes of being flown away to safety, 
but tensions grew worse as orders were shouted to run, drop, get 
down, get up and run again. Children were crying and everyone 
else was nervous and scared to death. They went through this 
nerve-wracking procedure all day, waiting in the hot sun and won¬ 
dering what the hell would happen next. 

Finally, in the late afternoon, helicopters arrived and evacuated 
the refugees to safety. Americans went first and the rest came later. 
Panama Viejo was on the Pacific shore and helicopters flew directly 
out to sea before paralleling the coast toward the Panama Canal. 
They unloaded at Howard Air Force Base and were assigned to a 
large lounge for sleeping en masse. Raul remembers eating U. S. 
Army K-Rations, ironically made in McAllen, Texas, where he 
lived. 

Late that evening of the 21st, many people were interviewed for 
evacuation out of the country. On the third day, December 22nd, an 
Eastern Airlines plane arrived at Howard Air Force Base with Dan 
Rather and a load of other reporters. Luckily, Raul Romero, 
Ricardo Santos, Yolanta Geisler, Mauro Calcano and the Eastern 
Airlines crew lodged at the Marriot Hotel got on the return flight to 
Miami. No one had luggage. Upon arrival, Raul bought a clean 
shirt in the Miami airport, called his wife Mary and flew home to 
Texas. Months later, John Ordman and Silka Matthews of the 
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Panama staff retrieved and returned all the missing luggage left 
behind at the hotel. 

Back at Howard Air Force Base, Fred Koch was worried about 
his daughters and was determined to get to them. Meanwhile, he 
slept on a cot and ate K-Rations like the rest. Finally, he talked his 
way out of the base, despite warnings about high risks in Panama 
City. He cleared the heavily guarded gate and started walking. 
Fred’s blond hair and Nordic features made him a perfect target. 
But he had learned survival skills when he was a teenage soldier in 
the German army during World War II. One of his memories was 
surviving the long, frightening walk back home to Minden across 
the fields and rubble of northern Germany after his military unit 
disintegrated and the war was over in 1945. 

A concerned Panamanian woman stopped her Volkswagen car 
and asked what a gringuito like him was doing in such a dangerous 
place. She gave him a ride toward town but the woman refused to 
go beyond a certain point. Fred was always good at diplomacy and, 
in gratitude, purchased a case of beer, which they drank at her 
place. After the two became better acquainted, she agreed to drive 
him closer to the center of Panama City. At the end of the risky ride, 
Fred thanked the woman and started the long walk across town. 

His foreign features were obvious and out of place, but he kept 
going. An American officer at a blockade in Panama City stopped 
him and asked his nationality. Fred said he was German. The offi¬ 
cer asked if he was East German or West German. Typically, Fred 
answered by asking, “Now, Sir, do I look like a communist?” He 
was cleared and walked to the house of his sister-in-law where his 
daughters were staying. 

Ironically, this house was only a few blocks from the home of 
General Manuel Noriega, a man who Fred knew well and had dealt 
with personally in trying to keep the peace for Chiquita in Panama. 
The Koch family was safely evacuated back to their home in 
Honduras. Quite a few days passed before Fred finally took down 
a favorite photograph hanging in his manager’s office in La Lima. 
This picture showed Fred and General Noriega smiling cordially at 
each other back in better days past. 
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Digressing back to the Marriot Hotel at midnight when the war 
began, the Batallon de Dignidad finally flushed Lloyd Berg out his 
room with the fire extinguisher. Upon leaving the room, he saw 
Buck Keiser sitting on the floor with a machine gun pointed at his 
head. The two were lead away from the hotel at gunpoint and 
marched down the streets to an unknown destination. When their 
Panamanian captors saw another group of unidentified militants 
marching toward them, they panicked and scattered. After being 
interrogated by the second group of armed men, who apparently 
were more moderate members of the Panamanian army, Lloyd and 
Buck escaped and hid in a culvert under the street the rest of the 
night. 

The next day, they made a phone call to John Ordman from a 
small corner store. John then called Manuel Aizpurua, the 
Company lawyer, who braved his way to pick them up. He also 
picked up another gringo who had just spent his first night outside 
of the USA hiding in the culvert with Lloyd and Buck. Manuel kept 
the three refugees at his house during the invasion until they found 
their way to the Canal Zone. 

Only ten minutes after their arrival in the Panama Canal area, 
Lloyd and Buck, along with some American military personnel, 
were suddenly forced to the ground by sniper fire from holdouts of 
the Batallon de Dignidad. After being shuttled around the Canal 
Zone for more than 24 hours without sleep and only K-rations to 
eat, they were flown to Houston in a military version of the jumbo 
jet. 

On January 3, 1990, General Noriega surrendered from the 
Vatican Embassy and was flown to Miami for trial. Guillermo 
Endara’s government had already been hastily and unceremoni¬ 
ously installed under the protection of the American military. The 
invasion was over and the banana business returned to normal. 

Several weeks after the invasion, Lloyd’s suitcase was sent to 
Colombia. Inside of the luggage, he was surprised to find a splinter 
of wood from the hotel room door, a spent bullet and the key to his 
room number 1112. These were kept as souven ir s to remind him of 
the hazards of being an executive for Chiquita. Ironically, all of this 
happened in Panama because John Ordman said it was too danger¬ 
ous to hold the meeting in Colombia. 



Earthquake on 
Earth Dag 


Tfhirty-two years had flown by like a flash but it was time to 
retire. Phyllis and I loaded our 24 banana boxes with personal 
effects onto Chiquita’s Queen Air, the Sweet Bocas, and flew into 
the sunset for the last time. The Panama pilot, Captain “Quielito” 
Ledezma, had to turn sideways to walk between the overload of 
boxes to get to the cockpit where his co-pilot “Coqui” Perez was 
waiting. At the last minute, someone rushed to the plane to put on 
another box, but the captain gave a definite negative sign and 
revved up the engines for takeoff. 

After all the despedidas —farewell parties—we left La Lima, 
Honduras, on April 2, 1991, and headed down Central America to 
begin a new life in Panama. It was a nostalgic flight as I looked out 
the window and recognized so many landmarks along the way. 
Lake Yojoa, one of the jewels in the Honduras Mountains, appeared 
a few minutes after takeoff. Northeast of the lake, I noted the per¬ 
fect rim of an ancient volcano that I had spotted from this same air¬ 
plane a few years earlier. After discovering this hidden landmark, 
family and friends made the rugged climb to the top of the over¬ 
grown crater with the landowner who was not even aware that he 
owned part of a round volcanic crater. Roger and Elizabeth Swain 
and their sons were among our hiking team. 

When our Chiquita flight reached Panama, Cameron and Analize 
Forsyth had arranged to clear Phyllis and me through immigration 
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and customs in the banana zone of Changuinola, where we found a 
crowd of friends waiting at the airport. Soon, we departed for the 
short hop to the island city of Bocas del Toro, unloaded the plane 
and began retirement. 

Our contractor, Ariel Flores, a former student that Phyllis had 
taught in the Changuinola American School in the 1960s, had not 
finished our retirement house on Nancy’s Cay so we were invited 
to stay in the home of Silvia Chong and her mother, Miss Cate 
Howard. Their house was a typical, lovely old structure built up on 
stilts with an open veranda on three sides. That made it easy to store 
our 24 banana boxes underneath the house at ground level, which 
was also near sea level. 

In 1991, Bocas del Toro was a sleepy town where as much 
Caribbean English was spoken as the official Spanish language. 
Only a half a dozen old rattletrap vehicles roamed the streets but 
most of the population was accustomed to walking or riding a bicy¬ 
cle. On a Saturday night, it was pleasant to stroll the full eight 
blocks down the middle of the main street and never worry about 
traffic—there was none. This ghost town was the capital of the 
province and was a drastic contrast to the rich, bustling banana 
zone on the mainland where we had lived for ten years more than 
two decades ago. 

I had designed our retirement home five years earlier and tried to 
include all the features needed for living on an isolated tropical 
island where there were no amenities. To prevent termites and rots, 
the downstairs was concrete and blocks. The upstairs was heart of 
teakwood that we had acquired when we lived in Puerto Armuelles 
on the Pacific side of Panama in the 1980s. Rainwater from the roof 
was stored in a sealed 3,000-liter cistern and flowed by gravity. 
Electricity came from the sun via solar panels on the roof. I empha¬ 
sized to Ariel that I wanted an earthquake-proof house because, as 
a historian, my books recorded major seismic disasters on this coast 
in 1798, 1822 and 1916. The contractor said we did not get earth¬ 
quakes here and that earthquake proofing was not necessary; 
besides, it would increase costs. I insisted that he comply with my 
wishes anyway. 

After three more weeks of waiting, the final touches on the house 
were being made and Ariel Flores and I were on the upstairs front 
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porch reviewing the details on April 22nd. This was Earth Day and 
I always celebrated and honored the occasion with some special 
gesture. At 5 P. M., that memorable gesture came. A sudden jolt 
shook the house, causing swinging and swaying in all directions. 
We all knew what was happening. One of the workers scooted 
down a rickety wooden ladder but the second man to go down 
broke the ladder in half. Ariel impulsively jumped to the ground, 
injuring himself in the process. I decided to test out my new house 
and hung on dearly to the front banister. If the roof collapsed, at 
least I could jump forward at the last second. As the island shook, 
I watched the tall palms sway violently and listened to coconuts 
pounding the ground. 

The earthquake stopped after half a minute and I found a way to 
get down to the ground. Ariel had a nervous grin on his face and 
was fully aware of what I was thinking. We immediately inspected 
the entire house for defects, especially the concrete water cistern. It 
was a great relief to find no cracks or damage. He was obviously 
pleased that he made the house earthquake-proof as I had insisted. 
Little did he know what disasters lay in wait for him on the main¬ 
land where he had another major building under construction, plus 
a banana plantation with many houses and employees. As for 
myself, it never occurred to me that anything serious had happened 
on the main island of Isla Colon where Phyllis was staying with 
Silvia Chong and her elderly mama, Miss Cate. 

Just after the shaking stopped, a strange phenomenon happened 
in the bay. I heard the sound of rushing water and ran to the rocky 
drop-off where there was a wide, fast stream cascading over the 
coral reefs, like rapids pouring over rocks in a mountain river. As 
the swift current of water moved toward the sea, a huge whirlpool 
developed just off the point of the island where we frequently 
snorkeled. As I walked back towards the house, the current com¬ 
pletely reversed and rushed back into the bay. It gave me an eerie 
feeling and I wondered what would happen next—maybe a tidal 
wave was on the way. 
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Phyllis’s Point of View on Isla Colon 

I had spent a quiet day in Bocas. Our friend, Zenia Peck, had sent 
over some platano tarts. In all the years of living in the area, I had 
never heard of them. Silvia Chong and I put the tarts in the kitchen 
to save them for the evening meal so Clyde could have some later. 

Silvia had gone into the room of her bed-ridden mother to care 
for her. I was reading on the upstairs veranda when suddenly every¬ 
thing began to shake. There had been tremors nearly every day for 
a week, so I thought, “not again!” As the tremors intensified, I 
started to go downstairs, but suddenly remembered that it is best to 
stay where you are. By this time, the old wooden stilt house was 
shaking violently and making horrifying sounds. Dishes and other 
objects were crashing to the floor. I struggled back up the stairs and 
stood in a hallway, bracing myself with both arms stretched out 
during the erratic lurching up and down and sideways. As the tin 
roof made loud flapping sounds and the floorboards snapped like 
exploding firecrackers, I remember thinking, “I’m going to be an 
earthquake victim!” It occurred to me that I could be killed or badly 
injured. 

The house went crashing down to the ground in a violent rumble. 
What used to be the second floor where I had been cowering was 
now at ground level. Immediately, I tried to go to Miss Cate’s room, 
but the pile of debris made it impassable. I then went a different 
way around the house, climbing over broken heaps of floors, walls 
and furniture until I reached the invalid woman’s room but I saw no 
one. One stilt post that had penetrated the floor under Miss Kate’s 
empty bed was still standing and had caused the bed and floor to tilt 
at a steep angle. I began digging in the rubble and found Miss Cate 
who had been tossed across the floor to the base of the wall. She 
was stunned and bleeding and initially I feared that she was dead. 
Finally, she recovered enough to ask about her daughters. I replied 
that Suzy had already gone back to Florida, but where was Silvia? 
She said, “Downstairs.” 

After I picked up Miss Cate and put her on a couch, I began call¬ 
ing for Silvia. Instead, poor old Nelson, who had been under the 
house repairing a guitar, groaned with calls for help. His body had 
been pinned to the ground floor by a wooden beam and I was help- 
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less in rescuing him. I called and searched for Silvia who had been 
washing clothes downstairs. When the stilt house collapsed on top 
of her, she was knocked to the concrete floor and covered by the 
wooden floor that fell from above. A floorboard on top of her was 
loose and she stuck her hand out and waved. An alert neighbor 
came running over and was pulling Silvia out from the wreckage as 
I arrived. Her jaw, some teeth, a leg and hip were damaged. I told 
them about Miss Cate and Nelson. 

After a long wait, someone brought in a heavy-duty truck jack 
and lifted the beam off of Nelson enough to forcibly drag him out, 
which caused even more injuries to the elderly man. Miss Cate and 
Silvia were taken to the local hospital and I stayed to guard the 
house. By this time, water from broken main pipes was filling up 
the street and flowing under the house, soaking our 24 smashed 
banana boxes brought from Honduras. 

I found a chair and sat by the front gate in a state of shock. 
Hoards of people passing by told me that I had better go to the hills 
because the town was sinking and a tidal wave was coming. I sat 
there wondering what had happened to Clyde. Finally, I decided to 
head for the hills and found hundreds of people sitting in a pasture 
in a state of shock. I sat down and waited like all the others. As it 
got dark, a man told me that Silvia and her mother were further up 
the hill. The entire hospital staff and all the patients had been evac¬ 
uated to the hills. After I found Silvia, she told me that someone had 
seen Clyde and that he was all right. 

I found out that James Maas, a retired English seaman, had 
invited us to stay in his house that had suffered only minor dam¬ 
ages. I went back to town that dark night in a small truck. The place 
looked like a war zone with rubble everywhere. James Maas told 
me that Clyde had gone up into the hills to get me! While I waited, 
I went to check up on Zenia Peck. She did not want to leave her 
stately old home, which had not collapsed, but was twisted at dif¬ 
ferent angles. I stayed with her until Clyde came back with Silvia 
and Miss Cate. Because Silvia and her mother were incapacitated, 
I became a nurse and cook for several days. 

The day after the earthquake, we returned to the Chong house to 
get Silvia’s diabetic medicine out of the refrigerator that was no 
longer cool. The house was in shambles and explained why my legs 
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were black and blue. I found Zenia’s tarts scattered on the ground 
where the ants were enjoying them. 

On the fourth day, some of Silvia’s relatives managed to fly to 
the island and return to Panama City with her and her mother on a 
special rescue flight. After landing, they went straight to the hospi¬ 
tal. Miss Cate had a broken collarbone and some cracked ribs. No 
wonder she groaned when I moved her. It took months of medical 
treatment before they recovered. But it would be over two years 
before they returned to Bocas del Toro. Their wonderful old house 
had been destroyed and they could not come back home until a 
small emergency house was finally completed. 

Back to Clyde on Nancy’s Cay 

I knew that I had to get to the main island, some three kilometers 
away, and find Phyllis. I took a borrowed dugout and motored 
across the channel. As I approached town, it became apparent that 
a major disaster had just occurred. Many old waterfront stores and 
houses had collapsed into the water and the roof of the big munic¬ 
ipal wharf was at sea level. I had stored our home furnishings in the 
Chiriqui Land Company bodega and was concerned that they may 
have sunk into the sea. As it turned out, the floor had stopped sink¬ 
ing just above the water line, although a comer had dipped down in 
the water. 

I had never seen so many dugouts with people quietly floating 
offshore. Most people were silent and seemed to be in a state of 
shock just staling at the town they had called home. It was a mys¬ 
tery why they had taken to the water but the mmor that the island 
was sinking into the sea scared entire families into their boats. 
Fortunately, the tidal wave never came and the town didn’t sink. 

The waterfront was awash in debris. It was hazardous dodging 
floating beams, broken walls and floors as I navigated to the rick¬ 
ety dock where I kept don Cipriano Castillo’s boat and motor. The 
caretaker was not there to receive the boat because he had taken my 
bicycle for a ride. This meant that I had to walk the nine blocks to 
the Chong house where I hoped to find Phyllis. Along the way, I 
met don Cipriano who gave me all the bad news about the house 
falling, that Silvia, Miss Cate and Nelson were in the hospital and 
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that Phyllis was OK and had gone to the hills. This was practically 
too much for me to absorb at one time, but I continued sloshing 
down the flooded streets toward the Chong house. Sometimes, I 
was knee-deep in muddy water and was afraid of stepping into an 
uncovered manhole in the sewer system. I plodded on until I 
reached the house and this is where shock really set in. 

It was getting dark and I had to move fast. I was concerned about 
looting and losing our passports, residence and retirement papers, 
bank checkbooks, and so many other things mixed-up in the rubble. 
James Mass modestly confirmed that he would take us into his 
immaculate house as earthquake victims. It flashed into my mind 
that this was not the way to start retirement. But I felt lucky that at 
least we had an undamaged retirement house nearly ready to move 
into. 

By sunset, many of the town folks had gone to the hills. There 
was no ride available so I began walking west. Along the way, I 
went into the hospital expecting to find Silvia, Miss Cate and 
Nelson, but the entire building was empty and dark—not a doctor, 
nurse, or patient anywhere. Everyone had been evacuated to a pas¬ 
ture in the hills where the town’s water tanks were located. It was a 
long walk. I saw the outline of numerous people sitting and lying 
quietly on the grass in total darkness and found Silvia and her 
mama doing the same. When I learned that Phyllis had already 
gone back to town, I convinced Silvia that we should also return to 
the Maas house where it was safe. I didn’t mention it, but was wor¬ 
ried that it might rain on all of these helpless and shocked people 
waiting in the hills for some guidance. 

I arranged with the driver of a small rattletrap truck to take us 
back to town. Miss Cate, who was lying on the ground on a canvas 
hospital stretcher, was placed as gently as possible on to the old 
wooden truck platform. Silvia was hurt but somehow we squeezed 
her into the crowded truck cabin and slammed the door. To crank 
the motor, the vehicle had to roll down the steep hill in gear. My 
biggest fear at that moment was that the brakes would fail and we 
would all plunge into the sea at the bottom of the hill. The driver 
made the sharp turn successfully and we eventually arrived at the 
Maas house on First Street where James graciously and benevo¬ 
lently took in the four of us. 
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Phyllis was the cook and wash woman and cared for Silvia and 
Miss Cate. I ran the bucket brigade by lying down on the sea wall 
and filling empty paint cans with seawater to flush toilets. James 
caught rainwater from the roof for cooking, drinking and spot 
bathing. I hired a work gang and truck to salvage anything worth 
saving from the wreckage of the Chong house. During several days, 
we managed to extract much of Silvia’s furniture and household 
effects, which were transferred to Zenia Peck’s downstairs store¬ 
room. It took days to pull out our 24 crushed boxes, sort out what 
we could, and dry out the soaked contents. Fortunately, I had 
instinctively packed the contents of each box in two plastic bags 
used in the vacuum pack of bananas, and this helped to protect the 
items from the seismic disaster of 7.4 on the Richter scale. 

On May 13, three weeks after the disaster, Phyllis and I showed 
our gratitude to James Mass for his hospitality and moved our sal¬ 
vaged belongings in the dugout to our nearly finished house on 
Hospital Point. To transfer the household items from the Chiriqui 
Land Company bodega, which nearly sank into the sea, I chartered 
a huge dugout that had reportedly transported horses and a 
Volkswagen Microbus. Crossing the ship channel with this strate¬ 
gic load was risky, but that day the sea was reasonably calm. With 
a gang of five men, we made a beach landing and carefully took our 
beds, gas refrigerator, tables, chairs, gas stove and other household 
goods up the hill to begin retirement. 

Earthday in 1991 simply reminded us of how unstable our planet 
is and how human populations are affected. After the earthquake, 
hundreds of residents were frightened into leaving Bocas del Toro 
and finding refuge with relatives in the big cities. Waterfront prop¬ 
erties and blocks of empty lots could be bought for practically noth¬ 
ing. Little did the local owners know that an economic boom was 
only a few years away and that Bocas del Toro would become a 
major tourist destination attracting huge investments and hordes of 
invasive foreigners. 



Mystery of tfie 
River Rocks 


I have seen millions of river rocks. They become smooth as they 
bump, grind and roll down mountain rivers toward the sea. Some 
are giant boulders while others are small like marbles. 

Banana railroad builders excavated incredible tons of these river 
rocks to make firm roadbeds across the swamps and plantations. 
But long before, early seafarers used river rocks as ballast in the 
bottoms of their ships to help stabilize their vessels. If a ship 
wrecked on a reef, it would disintegrate in time, but the river rocks 
remained. 

When I retired in 1991 to Hospital Point in Bocas del Toro, 
Panama, one of my favorite dive sites was the reef between 
Nancy’s Cay and Bastimiento Island. Cameron Forsyth, the banana 
company manager, showed me some of the clearest and most beau¬ 
tiful reefs along channels and walls plunging from the turbulent 
surface down to about 45 feet. On several occasions, I noticed 
extensive beds of smooth river rocks that simply seemed out of 
place in the sea. There were thousands of them and they looked just 
l ik e the rocks I had seen in the Rio Changuinola. Out of curiosity, 
I took several of these rocks home for examination. 

Fantasy and imagination told me that these were ballast rocks 
from a sunken ship that had wrecked on the reef not far from my 
house. The thought was exciting, considering the fact that I had ref¬ 
erences listing numerous buccaneer and pirate ships that had 
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retreated from Porto Belo to the safety of the hidden bays and 
islands of Bocas del Toro during the 16 th and 17 th centuries. It 
seemed only logical that one of these Spanish, British, French or 
Dutch treasure ships had faltered on this reef, leaving behind only 
their ballast rocks—and maybe hidden treasures—some 400 years 
ago. 

A remarkable Canadian geologist, Steven Phillips, visited 
Hospital Point on several occasions and I asked him about the river 
rocks on the reef. He astounded me with his belief that the 
Changuinola River once ran past Hospital Point. Steven gave me an 
exciting explanation as we hovered over contour and nautical maps 
of the region. 

While he was studying core samples of peat taken out of the 
swamp between the Almirante Bay and Changuinola, Steve became 
familiar with contours, elevations, and geological developments in 
the area. During the last Ice Age some 10,000 years ago, sea level 
was 400 feet lower than it is today, which meant that the seashore 
was several kilometers further out. Where the Almirante Bay is 
now, there was a forested valley with the Changuinola River flow¬ 
ing toward the Caribbean. It was during this period that the gush¬ 
ing river and its tributaries flushed millions of rocks out of the 
mountain, depositing them in piles along the riverbank. As the ice 
melted, the sea level rose and filled up the valley, which is now the 
Almirante Bay. Hilltops and ridges became islands and the beaches 
receded inland. Eventually, the mighty Changuinola River aban¬ 
doned the valley and went straight to the sea as it does today. 

It is a sobering thought to ponder that our island home on 
Hospital Point was once a riverside ridge looking across a tropical 
forested valley. One could hear the rapids of the mighty river or lis¬ 
ten to the breakers in the river mouth way out to the north. But as 
the sea pushed inland, coral reefs developed. The forest quickly dis¬ 
appeared as salt water moved in, but the river rocks stayed. Plants 
and animals that moved to the hilltops became isolated on islands 
as the water rose over several thousand years. Genetic isolation on 
the new islands resulted in sub-species that have provided intrigu¬ 
ing studies for scientists. One fascinating example is the extreme 
color variation from island to island of the poison dart frog, 
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Dendrobates pumilio. Other examples are variations of certain 
species of lizards and sloths. 

Banana ship captains probably never wonder what carved the 
precarious zig zag ship channel as they enter and leave Bocas del 
Toro and the Almirante Bay. But if they steer off course and crunch 
into the coral-crusted old banks of what may have been the 
Changuinola River, they too might think about the mystery of the 
river rocks. 



Funny Critters 


In Changuinola, Panama, our family lived only a few minutes 
away from the rain forests where lots of wildlife still existed in the 
1960s. But in Golfito, Costa Rica, the steep forest was just across 
the street from us. Parrots, parakeets, toucans, agoutis and iguanas 
were frequent visitors in our yard. Three species of monkeys and 
ocelots weren’t far away. Butterflies were abundant and collecting 
them was a wonderful hobby. Even those elusive, blue morphos 
along the creek by the Golf Club next to our house adorned our col¬ 
lection. 

The family enjoyed observing and photographing many of these 
interesting animals and even had some of them as pets. Once we 
had a pet that loved my wife and hated me, another that angered the 
golf players by never replacing its divots, one that enjoyed riding 
on the roof of a car, one that drank beer and one that wouldn’t let 
go of my head. 

Monkey Shines 

I don’t know why, but once I paid five dollars for a baby spider 
monkey in Changuinola. The little critter was scared to death. He 
clung tightly to my right leg while I tried to drive the company Jeep 
home to Farm Eight. Operating the gas and brake pedals became a 
real problem with a monkey on my leg, but I cautiously made it 
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home. When I stopped the Jeep, the scared animal wrapped all four 
legs and its prehensile tail tightly around my head and neck and 
wouldn’t let go. I had to call Phyllis for help. By lying down on the 
ground, I thought the monkey would relax his grip, but the stran¬ 
glehold became tighter. Phyllis thought the whole scene was funny 
as she extricated the baby from my head. By then, I was question¬ 
ing the wisdom of the five-dollar buy. 

In time, Pancho became tame and cute and ran freely around the 
yard—maybe too freely. Our neighbor, Nellie Maurice de 
Mattocks, came by for a drink one afternoon and sat down in a 
wicker rocking chair underneath our stilt house. Little did we know 
that Nellie had a mortal fear of monkeys until our pet suddenly 
leapt onto her chair to taste her rum and coke. The monkey jumped 
in jest, Nellie’s glass became airborne and she let out a blood-cur¬ 
dling scream that alarmed the community. Her feet also became air¬ 
borne and she did a complete 360-degree backward flip in the 
rocking chair, landing on the floor with the rocker on top of her 
head. The neighbors thought there had been a murder at our house. 
Nellie rushed out the door and never came back unless the monkey 
was locked up. 

Martha’s monkey was different. One quiet Sunday morning in 
Golfito, we got a call from our neighbor, Martha Jane Drennan 
Honiball. In an excitable and high-pitched voice, she said, “There’s 
a funny-looking animal eating Lady’s dog food and the dog is going 
crazy.” Linda and I went up to see what the commotion was all 
about. We found a cute little golden marmoset squirrel monkey 
bouncing around near the dog food bowl. I snared the monkey with 
our fish net and took him home. Since no one in the community 
claimed the animal, I concluded that the monkey simply jumped 
out of the steep forest behind the Honiball house and came in to eat 
Lady’s dog food. 

Within a few days, the animal adapted well to our home, the cat, 
the dog, and us. Eventually, the cat, dog and monkey became good 
friends and cuddled up together to sleep. On occasions, the monkey 
would gently lift up the dog’s eyelids to have a look. Upon release, 
the eyelids would close again and the dog would continue sleeping. 
Frequently, the three animals were wildly playful and there would 
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be a frenzied cat, dog and monkey chase around the yard and under 
the house. It was like a circus. 

The monkey was a pest at times. To start the day off, he would 
climb on the kitchen window and demand part of my breakfast. 
When I refused to share my grits and eggs, the little devil would 
vibrate wildly against the screen and screech loud profanities at me 
until I threw him some food. At 5:30 in the morning, one is not in 
the mood for monkeyshines. In anger, I gave this pest a “flying les¬ 
son” but it only made him wiser. When he’d see me coming in a 
huff, he’d run down the power line like an acrobat until I left. I 
never understood why he was not electrocuted. 

Our family and friends used to enjoy the cool downstairs of our 
stilt house, UFC Number 4651, which had a nice view of the golf 
course, the airport and the forested mountains—all in our back 
yard. The front view was a panorama of the bay. Relaxing here was 
wonderfully tranquil until the monkey appeared. Stealing snacks 
was not so bad but his drinking problem was intolerable. When we 
were not looking, the squirrel-size animal would stick his head 
down into a mug of beer for a quick drink, then slap the mug over 
and run to safety in a tree. He enjoyed this game immensely, and, 
despite the loss of a cool Imperial, I guess we did too. 

El Pisote 

The coatimundi is a funny, long-snouted, raccoon-like animal 
that also is known as a pisote, goto solo or suto. The animal never 
seems to rest. Our young pisote grew up with the cat and dog as 
playmates. It roamed the yard freely and even visited the 
Changuinola golf greens. After rooting up earthworms, the animal 
did not replace the divots. This made our pet unpopular with golfers 
who claimed that their scores were affected by pisote diggings on 
the green. 

This animal reacted strangely to certain sounds. If keys on a ring 
were jingled vigorously, the noise made the pisote go berserk, caus¬ 
ing him to attack. If the creature didn’t get his way, he would stalk 
you down until he gave you a little bite of revenge. But these foul 
moments usually reversed to affectionate moods. The pisote would 
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climb up on your shoulders, nuzzle around your hair and nibble on 
your ear. That always made the ladies giggle. 

Joe’s Copperhead 

One calm Sunday morning in Golfito, Jose Gutierrez called me, 
speaking in a very serious voice. He had found a snake under his 
house and had identified it from his snake book as a copperhead. I 
explained that copperheads are not found in tropical America, but 
Joe was not convinced. He led me to the large snake whose head 
had been chopped off. During all of this, he was reading me a 
description of the copperhead. “Yes, it does have a triangular head 
and is copper-colored,” I agreed, and let him go on reading for 
awhile. After a pause, I calmly told him that the snake was an ordi¬ 
nary boa constrictor and showed him why. 

This common reptile had crawled under their home looking for 
rats or other warm-blooded prey. “By the way,” I said, “what’s that 
great big lump in the snake’s stomach?” “Oh yes, I forgot to tell 
you. That damn snake ate my cat!” As I walked away, I made a 
smart-ass remark to Joe. “Let me know if you find any more cop¬ 
perheads.” “Yeah, OK.” The tone of his voice had no humor, but I 
smiled anyway. 

Bad Omens—A Toucan and a Tepescuintle 

After a trip from Honduras, I stopped overnight in Panama City 
before continuing on to Changuinola. While strolling near the old 
market in Panama City, a street vender enticed me into buying a 
Keel-billed Toucan from Darien for $7.50. This large, exotic bird 
had about six colors on its black body and the long beak was tri¬ 
colored. The vender also sold me a five-dollar basket to carry the 
bird aboard the RAPS A Airlines flight to western Panama. 

Upon arrival in Changuinola, I asked Phyllis to help me photo¬ 
graph the toucan before putting the bird into a walk-in cage. We 
made a fake perch and tied the bird’s legs to the top of the basket 
with shoestrings so it couldn’t fly away while posing for my Exacta 
camera. The bird calmed down and looked rather natural as I 
snapped the pictures. Phyllis turned around and opened the door of 
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the new cage as I put the camera on the steps. After only a few sec¬ 
onds, we turned around and were shocked to find no toucan on the 
perch. The bird somehow had untied the shoestrings and disap¬ 
peared without a sound. We never got a glimpse of the exotic bird 
or its flight to freedom. At least, we still had the five-dollar basket 
and the film in the camera—but not for long. 

The next day, on February 17, 1966, our antiquated old kerosene 
stove flamed up and burned the house down in just half an hour. We 
lost just about everything we had, including a fat, banana-fed tepes- 
cuintle, known in Panama as a conejo pintado. In the books, the 
animal is known as Nelson’s Paca and is highly prized for its deli¬ 
cate meat. This brown, spotted rodent weighed about 15 pounds 
and was ready for the oven. Sadly, the poor animal was roasted in 
the fire. Maybe the wise, old toucan was foretelling us something 
by escaping the day before. Not even the photographic images of 
the toucan were left on film because the camera burned too. 

The Ocelot 

This beautiful cat was a one-person pet. It liked Phyllis, the hand 
that fed it, but hated me. All I got were growls and hisses. 
Somehow, the pretty thing mysteriously died. 

Talula Goes For A Ride 

Johnny Wil li ams chose to serve his internship in the Golfito den¬ 
tal clinic after he graduated from the University of Costa Rica 
Dental School. His father was very English and his mother was 
Costa Rican. As part of his work, the young dentist took his 
portable working kit to the outback communities, which included 
Puerto Jimenez across the Golfo Dulce Bay. Since there were still 
a few Scarlet Macaws left on the Peninsula de Osa, Johnny returned 
with a young macaw after one of his missions. He named it Talula 
because that was the most common sound the young bird made. 

This bird got a lot of attention and became very close to Johnny 
and Inez, his wife. The couple hated to cage animals and gave their 
pet plenty of freedom. It even made trips with them inside the car 
or on top. A common sight around Golfito was to see Talula grasp- 
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ing the roof rack on their old Volvo car. Her long scarlet feathers 
fluttered wildly in the wind and she intermittently let out piercing 
squawks as they sped down the street. It appeared that the macaw 
liked the ride. 

At the beginning of a long weekend trip to San Jose, Talula was 
put on the roof rack. After a few kilometers, Johnny forgot about 
their pet on top and accelerated the car to his normal speed—fast. 
Upon reaching Rio Claro, they remembered about the bird on the 
roof and decided to check on her. Not surprisingly, there was no 
bird. The couple was distressed and wheeled back toward Golfito 
looking and calling as they cruised slowly down the highway. 
There was no sign of the macaw for several kilometers, but finally 
they heard a loud squawk and saw the bird just as she was about to 
cross the busy highway. For all three of them, it was a happy 
reunion, and they went on to San Jose with Talula inside of the car. 

After Johnny’s internship was completed, they moved back to 
San Jose to set up a private dental clinic. The bird was left with 
Phyllis and me because the couple could not accept the thought of 
confining Talula in a cage in the big city. Talula lived in our large 
mango tree behind the kitchen and commuted to the house for food 
and water via a long bamboo pole. She created much attention and 
was probably the most photogenic Scarlet Macaw in the country. 

Flying Manatees 

In 1964, an aquatic weed proliferated in the Panama Canal and 
became a serious pest by entangling ship’s propellers and shafts. 
The mass of vegetation also served as a breeding habitat for a mos¬ 
quito species that is the vector of eastern equine encephalitis. 
Because this virus disease had infected hundreds of people in 
Panama, the problem was studied intensely by biologists, public 
health and medical officials. 

During recent times, man has increasingly turned to Mother 
Nature to solve pest problems and, as a result, a committee of 
experts agreed that chemical pesticides were not the answer. The 
experts concluded that instead, the weed might be sufficiently 
reduced by manatees. The problem was finding, capturing and 
transporting the behemoths. This huge herbivorous mammal was 
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once plentiful along the Caribbean coast, but thoughtless hunters 
had practically decimated the species to just a few individuals. 

It was decided that the Province of Bocas del Toro in western 
Panama was the best place to get manatees and the committee 
started making plans. Huge rope nets for trapping the mammals 
were given to Mr.Garth, a native resident of the Changuinola River 
lagoon. Garth was to receive $300 each for the first male and the 
first female manatee he caught. Thereafter, individuals of either sex 
would be bought for $250 each. Besides Garth’s knowledge of 
manatees, he spoke Caribbean English, which facilitated communi¬ 
cations with some of the non-Spanish-speaking American Zonians 
from the Panama Canal. 

Manatees are seldom seen because they stay submerged all their 
life. Sometimes, a keen observer sees the animal’s bps and nose 
above water when it comes up for air or to feed on vegetation. The 
mammal is shy and weighs a ton. 

Garth stretched the nets in dead-end channels when he spotted a 
manatee in a cul-de-sac. After several months, he had impounded 
nine individuals into holding areas. The committee task force made 
arrangements with the U. S. Ah- Force to fly a C-47 to Changuinola 
to transport the manatees to the Panama Canal. To reach the load¬ 
ing ramp, each animal was tugged slowly through the water in a 
rope net that was carefully pulled by a dugout with an 18-horse- 
power outboard engine. 

Loading a 1,000-pound manatee was no easy task. Each animal 
was carefully winched aboard a dump truck and hauled to the Base 
Line airport for boarding the aircraft. A wooden box with a thick 
plastic liner had been made for each individual. Water was added to 
the liner so that the animal would keep moist during the flight. 

As expected, this event attracted big crowds from the banana 
farms, and the loading ramp and airport became congested with 
numerous curious people. After the first two manatees were loaded 
and strapped in, the military plane roared down the airfield and 
lifted off, much to everyone’s relief. Two more flights with two 
manatees each were flown. A total of six males and females arrived 
in the Canal Zone as planned. Only a giant male, estimated to 
weigh 1,500 pounds, and two smaller manatees remained. 
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The last trip was suddenly canceled for unspecified military rea¬ 
sons, and Garth and the Changuinola collaborators were notified 
accordingly. Garth wanted to make all the money he could, so he 
killed the huge male and starting selling manatee meat to the pub¬ 
lic for fifteen cents a pound. Excited crowds of buyers pushed to 
the banks of the lagoon between Farm 62 and Farm 63 to see the 
bloodiest slaughter I have ever witnessed. 

Meanwhile, the task force was desperately lobbying the Air 
Force command to make just one more flight. Finally, the approval 
came. Unfortunately, it was too late for the last big manatee, but the 
two remaining mammals were flown out. This made a total of eight 
of these unusual herbivores that were introduced into the Panama 
Canal to eat the pestiferous aquatic weed. 

Twenty years later, I talked with the head of the original task 
force, Dr. Nathan Gale, Canal Zone veterinarian and naturalist. He 
told me that several manatees had been killed by boat propellers 
and that a poacher shot one. Despite this loss, it was encouraging 
that young calves had been seen with their mothers and that there 
appeared to be several dozen manatees in the Panama Canal. The 
concept of natural control of aquatic pests was in vogue at the time 
but in reality, this attempt was only partially successful. Probably 
the most important benefit of the project was the protection and 
increase of this vulnerable endangered species. 

Voyeurism—a Monster Peeks at Peggy 

Miss Peggy Watts, innocent and fresh from Iowa, came to 
Golfito to teach in the American school. She saw many new sights 
and was scared to death of anything that wiggled. Paul Johnis, the 
chief engineer, delighted in teasing her with spooky tales of the 
tropics, and she was never quite sure what to believe. Peggy was a 
bit naive, blushed easily, but was not shy when it came to singing 
around the piano at parties. Her golden voice had been developed 
back home in the church choir. 

One day in her apartment, Peggy went to the toilet. When she got 
up and looked down into the toilet bowl, the head of a monster was 
looking up at her. Uncontrollably, she let out several blood-curdling 
screams, slammed the bathroom door and called Paul Johnis. On 
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the phone, her speech was unintelligible, and Paul rushed over to 
see what was wrong. This shy and scared teacher was too embar¬ 
rassed to show Paul what was in her toilet, but he went up for a look 
anyway. Peggy was right, because there was the monster, a large 
iguana, looking up at him from within the toilet bowl. Paul flushed 
the toilet, poked at the lizard, and the animal disappeared down the 
drain. He explained to Peggy that the iguana had probably emerged 
into the toilet bowl by chmbing into the air vent on the roof. 

To increase Peggy’s fears, Paul solemnly told her that this iguana 
liked what he saw, would communicate to others what he had seen, 
and more iguanas would come for a peek. Peggy’s face turned red 
and she didn’t know what to say. Paul never let the woman forget 
the day of the iguana, especially at social gatherings. Peggy stayed 
only one year in the tropics, and then departed for a safer place to 
teach school—in Saudia Arabia. 




About the Book 


IMtany books and articles about the United Fruit Company (now 
Chiquita Brands) have been written by authors with an ax to grind. 
This book is a collection of short stories by BANANA PEOPLE 
who lived in the Tropics and savored a unique period that is now 
past history. Fifteen writers relate their favorite stories of adven¬ 
tures, anecdotes, history, the banana business and lifestyles of a 
bygone era. These contributors had a wide range of tropical experi¬ 
ences and include a former president of the Company, vice presi¬ 
dents, engineers, accountants, a medical doctor, research scientists, 
pilots, professors, and others. Clyde Stephens wrote 34 of his own 
chronicles. 

Among these stories are enigmas of how Jewish refugees in the 
banana company later became friends with former Nazis in the 
Company. Another story tells of an accountant and manager who 
descended from the Inca Royal Family. A manager relates the 
secrets of how the Company and the British dealt with Mau Mau 
terrorists in the plantations of West Africa. The son of an executed 
Bolshevik tells how his Honduran father organized the Central 
American Communist Party and impacted operations of the United 
Fruit Company. The massacre of Standard Fruit Company people in 
1931 by Sandinistas in Nicaragua is told in tragic detail. Exciting 
stories about ethnic groups—Chinese, Yugoslavs, Germans, and 
others who came to the banana world—are recorded. Ordeals suf¬ 
fered by Chiquita executives taken as hostages during the over¬ 
throw of Manuel Noriega in Panama show that being the boss is not 
always safe. Human interest stories include natural history, fishing, 
flying, native people, geography and related subjects covering a 
broad spectrum of true Tales of the Tropics. 
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